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State of New York 



No. 62 



IN ASSEMBLY 

March 26, 1914. 



SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 



OF THE 



STATE PROBATION COMMISSION 



STATE OF NEW YORK, 

Office of the State Pbobation Commission, 

The Capitol, Albany, March 26, 1914. 

To the Hon. Thaddeus C. Sweet, Speaker: 

Sib. — By direction of the Commission I transmit to the Legis- 
lature, herewith, the Seventh Annual Report of the State Proba- 
tion Commission for the year ending September 30, 1913, as 
required by section 30, chapter 56, Laws of 1909. 
Very respectfully yours, 

HOMER FOLKS, 

PresidenL 
[3] 
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REPORT. 

To the Honorable the Legislature of the State of New York: 

The State Probation Commission respectfully submits the fol- 
lowing report for the year ending September 30, 1913 j 

PART I. SURVEY OF THE YEAR'S WORK. 

DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION. 

The duties of the State Probation Commission, as prescribed 
by section 30 of chapter 54 of the Consolidated Laws, are as 
follows: 

To exercise general supervision over the work of probation officers 
throughout the 'State and to keep informed as to their work; 

To coUect and publish statistical and other information and make 
recommendations as to the operations of the probation system; 

To inquire into the conduct and efficiency of probation officers and 
conduct special investigations of the work of probation officers; 

To secure the effective application of the probation system, and the 
enforcement of the probation laws in all parts of the State; 

To inform magistrates and the probation officers of Jegislation directly 
affecting probation, and to publish a list of all probation officers in 
the State; 

To make an annual report to the Legislature. 

MEMBERS AND EXECUTIVE OFFICERS OF THE 
COMMISSION. 

The year saw several important changes in the personnel of 
the members and executive officers of the Commission. On April 
9, the term of Commissioner Horace McGuire, the representa- 
tive of the State Board of Charities on the State Probation Com- 
mission, expired, and he felt obliged to decline a re-appointment. 
Hon. Nicholas M. Peters of Syracuse was named in his place. 
The resolutions adopted by the Commission following Mr. Mc- 
Guire's resignation are as follows: 

Whereas, former Commissioner Horace McGuire, who has represented the 
State Board of Charities on the State Probation Commission since November 
17, 1909, has felt obliged to have another member of the State Board of 
Charities designated in his place as the representative of that Board on 
the State Probation Commission ; and 

Whereas, Commissioner McGuire has taken an active, influential part in 

[9] 
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the work of the Commission, and has served as chairman of its Committee 
on Legislation and as a member of other committees; 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That the State Probation Commission places on 
record this testimonial of Commissioner McGuire*s valuable services, and 
sincerely regrets that the Commission can no longer have the benefit, 
ofiicially, of his experience, knowledge and wise counsel, and continue to 
have the pleasure of his personal participation in the meetings and affairs 
of the Commission. 

On April 27, the Commission lost one of its most valued mem- 
bers through the death of Hon. Andrew S. Draper, Commissioner 
of Education. The Commission adopted the following resolu- 
tions: 

Whereas, Hon. Andrew S. Draper, State Commissioner of Education, and 
an ex-oflScio member of the State Probation Commission since its estab- 
lishment in 1907, was removed from us by death on April 27, 1913; and 

Whereas, Commissioner Draper was a strong and effective supporter of 
the principles of probation, especially in cases of wayward children, and 
aided both in securing the creation of the State Probation Commission and 
in organizing and developing its work; 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That the members of the State Probation Com- 
mission place on record their feeling of loss in the imtimely death of Com- 
missioner Draper. While his other duties and responsibilities prevented him 
from giving as much time to the Probation Commission as he would have 
liked, he always maintained a keen interest in its work and in the develop- 
ment of probation; and his points of view and recommendations were always 
sound and helpful. The cause of probation has lost a staunch friend; the 
public school system and higher education a scholarly and most successful 
advocate and organizer; and the State an eminent citizen of exceptional 
abilities, strength of character, and far-reaching usefulness; 

Further Be It Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted 
to Commissioner Draper's family. 

On December 1, 1913, Hon. John H. Finley, formerly Presi- 
dent of the College of the City of New York, was inaugurated 
State Commissioner of Education, becoming thereby a member 
of the State Probation Commission ex-officio. 

The Commission also lost during the year the valued services 
of Mr. Arthur W. Towne, Secretary since the organization of the 
Commission in 1907, who resigned on May 12, to accept the 
position of Superintendent of the Brooklyn Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children. Mr. Towne witnessed the 
growth of the system from the scattered and desultory work car- 
ried on when the first Probation Commission was created to 
the State-wide system which now exists. His energy and un- 
sparing devotion to the duties of his ofiice have been a large 
factor in bringing about this splendid development. The reso- 
lutions adopted by the Commission upon the occasion of Mr. 
Towne's resignation are as follows: 
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Whereas, Mr. Arthur W. Towne, who has held the position of Secretary of 
the State Probation Commission since its establishment in 1907, has tendered 
his resignation in order to accept the position of Superintendent of tlie 
Brooklyn Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children; and 

Whereas, Mr. Towne, in the performance of his duties diiiin*^ the past 
six years, has shown at all times an unusual devotion to his work, luuiplete 
absence of self-seeking, exceptional ability, and a line sense of j notice; and 

Whereas, in his communications and personal conferences witli piul)iaion 
officers and magistrates throughout the State he has betn at all time.-, a 
powerful influence, making for the more extended use of prubalion and other 
humane methods of dealing with oifenders, and for tiie more di^ riiniiialing 
and efficient use of such methods, and for arou?.ing the ambition and eliciting 
the best efforts of probation officers in the performance of their duties; 
therefore. 

Resolved, That we accept the resignation of Mr. Towne witli keen regret, 
that we place on record a statement of our marked appreciation ol his 
exceptional services to this Commission and to the people of the State 
during the past six years, and that we extend to him our personal and 
official greetings and best wishes for that complete success in his new and 
responsible position to which he is entitled by reason of his exceptional gifts 
and his rare devotion. 

Mr. Charles H. Johnson, Superintendent of the Albany Orphan 
Asylum, was appointed to succeed Mr. Towne and served as 
Secretary of the Commission until October 1, when he resigned 
to accept the position of Superintendent of The Leake and Watts 
Orphan House at Yonkers. He was succeeded on October 24, 
1913, by Mr. Charles L. Chute of New York City. Mr. Chute 
has had successful experience in executive and social work and 
comes to us well equipped for the duties of Secretary. 

At the annual meeting of the Conmiission, held in Albany 
on January 21, Commissioners Folks and Wade were re-elected 
President and Vice-President, respectively. 

RESUME OF THE WORK OF THE COMMISSION. 
During the year, the Commission has carried on all the regu- 
lar duties assigned to it by law. Its principal activities have 
included the following: 

1. Eegular bi-monthly meetings of the Commission have been 
held in various cities. 

2. A Manual for Probation Officers, the first of its kind ever 
prepared, has been published and sent out to all probation officers, 
judges and many others in the State. It forms a complete text- 
book of the laws and the practice of probation. 

3. Regular monthly statistical reports have been received 
from all probation officers throughout the State and the results 
tabulated* , • 
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4. lilanks ol all kinds, record books, and copies ol probation 
laws iiave been supplied to courts and probation officers. 

6. The annual report containing a directory of all judges and 
other officials, and much other literature on probation have been 
published and distributed to probation officers, magistrates and 
many other persons throughout the State seeking information. 

6. Inspections and investigations for the purpose of improv- 
ing and extending probation work have been made by individual 
commissioners, by the secretary and his assistants. Extension 
campaigns have been carried on in various localities. 

7. The Commission has assisted in examinations for proba- 
tion officers conducted by local and State civil service commis- 
sions and has supplied literature and information to candidates. 

8. Legislation drafted and urged by the Commission estab- 
lishing a children's court in Ontario County was enacted. All 
l^slation relating to probation introduced during the year 
received the careful attention of the Commission. 

9. The following conferences have been conducted under the 
auspices of the Commission: 

(a) The fifth annual State conference of probation officers 
at Syracuse; 

(b) A series of nine evening conferences of probation officers 
in New York City; 

(c) A conference of the justices of the peace and police 
justices of Onondaga County, the first of its kind in the State; 

10. The Commission assisted in arranging and carrying on 
the fourth annual conference of the State Association of Magis- 
trates at Syracuse. 

THE MANUAL FOR PROBATION OFFICERS. 

For some time past it has been the desire of the State Probation 
Commission to place in the hands of probation officers and those 
seeking information on probation a manual or handbook which 
would adequately cover the subject and tend to standardize pro- 
bation methods in this State. This desire was realized by the 
publication in November of the " Manual for Probation Officers 
in New York State," over 2,500 copies of which have been dis- 
tributed to date to all probation officers, magistrates and others 
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interested in the work. The publication marks the cuhnination 
of six years of careful and comprehensive study of existing 
methods of probation^ both in this and in other states^ and is 
regarded by authorities as one of the most important publications 
on the subject. It is the most comprehensive publication of 
its kind in this or any other country and although it has been 
prepared primarily for the purpose of aiding and stimulating 
those now actively engaged in probation work in this S4;ate, it 
will nevertheless be of great value to those persons who are 
interested indirectly in probation. 

The first part of the book is devoted to a detailed analysis and 
explanation of the probation laws in effect in the State of New 
York. Every aspect of the laws has been discussed and explained 
and whenever the higher courts or the Attorney-General have 
construed any law^ their opinions have been quoted. Much space 
is devoted to a discussion of the methods of probation officers 
as distinguished from the strictly l^al aspects of the subject. 
Probation, calling as it does for human sympathy, a tactful 
manner in approaching and striving to influence probationers, 
and practical skill in dealing with all kinds of social conditions, 
is fast becoming a profession. A growing fund of technical 
knowledge must be drawn upon by probation workers if they 
expect to succeed. 

Another feature is a chapter on the various probation forms 
supplied by this Commission, a description of each form being 
supplemented by an accompanying cut of the for mitself . The 
methods for keeping financial accounts of collections made from 
probationers are discussed in detail. The last two chapters of 
the book are devoted to a brief review of probation work in 
New York State, indicating especially the progress which has 
been made during the last six years under the present State 
Probation Commission. Several miscellaneous subjects which 
are co-related to probation work are also touched upon in these 
final chapters. 

In addition to the general subject matter, the manual has 
seven appendices which include the full text of all laws dealing 
with probation in the State, statistical tables showing the growth 
in the use of probation in the State during the past five years, 
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a brief survey of the system of criminal and children's courts 
in the State with especial attention directed to the methods being 
followed in New York City, an illustrative history of a proba- 
tion case, probation rules and a list of the literature published 
by the Commission. 

The manual has been very favorably received by probation 
officers and others throughout the State and by authorities in 
other States. It will be revised from time to time and con- 
tinued as a permanent publication of the Commission. Although 
its publication has been attended by unusual expense, the Com- 
mission believes that the educational value of the book is so 
great that the plan of distributing it free of expense to applicants 
will be continued. 

OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 

A pamphlet was published entitled, " Probation Eesults in 
Syracuse," being a report of an investigation into the work of 
probation officers in Syracuse. An address of the Hon. Morgan 
M. L. Ryan, judge of the Children's Court of Queens and Rich- 
mond Counties, before the Fourth Annual conference of the New 
York State Association of Magistrates on " Probation in Cases of 
Children," was printed and also a paper by Dr. John Adams Col- 
liver of Los Angeles, California, on " The Physical Basis for Ir- 
ritability in Boys — The Beginning of Juvenile Delinquency." 
Reprints were made of the pamphlets, " County Probation Offi- 
cers," " What Probation Does," " Probation or Jail," and " Ad- 
vantages of Probation." 

GENERAL OFFICE AND STATISTICAL WORK. 

Accurate and adequate records, kept by probation officers, are 
very essential for successful probation work. Realizing the 
importance of a complete system of records and desiring to bring 
about a higher and more uniform standard of record keeping, 
the Commission has continued to publish and distribute forms, 
blanks and record books upon request to judges and probation 
.officers. Certain of the forms have been revised during the past 
year. Approximately Y0,000 copies of forms were sent out. 

Statistical monthly reports have been received from probation 
officers throughout the State, as in former years. The results of 
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these reports have been tabulated and appear later on in the 
report. It is the desire of the Commission not only to procure 
accurate and complete figures showing the extent of the work 
in the State, but also to keep in such close touch with the officers 
in all parts of the State that we may know of the results, needs 
and special deficiencies or excellencies in the work being carried 
on in all parts of the State. 

A total of 12,500 pieces of mail was sent out by the Com- 
mission, of which approximately 4,000 were personal letters. 
Letters requesting information, both general and specific, are 
received from all parts of the country. The office is a clearing 
house for information of all kinds relating to probation work. 

THE STATE CONFERENCE OF PROBATION OFFICERS. 

Since 1908, the Commission has arranged an annual confer- 
ence of the probation officers of the State to which all who are 
interested in the problems of probation have been invited. It 
has been held each year in different cities, preceding the St^te 
Conference of Charities and Correction. 

The sixth annual conference was held on November 17th and 
18th, 1913, in Buffalo and consisted of three regular sessions 
besides the conference luncheon and special meetings. The meet- 
ings were well attended by probation officers from all over the 
State, as well as by other persons interested in probation. The 
sessions were presided over by President Homer Folks, Com- 
missioners Wade, Peters and Butler also being in attendance. 
Addresses were made by leading authorities on probation. The 
most important feature, however, was the discussion of the various 
topics by the probation officers themselves. The proceedings are 
incorporated as an appendix to this report. 

The great value of such conferences as a direct aid to the 
efficiency of the probation officers of the State is now well estab- 
lished. The officers, absorbed throughout the year with local 
problems, need the enlargement of view and the opportunity to 
compare notes with other officers which these meetings provide. 

While the attendance has been excellent, many communities 
are nofT deriving the benefit from these gatherings which they 
would if local authorities provided the necessary traveling ex- 
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penses so that their officers might attend. The Commission urges 
that the necessary traveling expenses be provided for all proba- 
tion officers. 

A special committee was appointed at the last conference 
which drew up the following report: 

REPORT. 

The Committee appointed to take up the question of the attendance of 
Probation Officers at the annual State Probation Conference, met in the 
Assembly Hall of tne Hotel Statler, Buflfalo, N. Y., on November 18, 1913. 
The consensus of opinion was as follows: 

First, That it is important and to the benefit of the probation officers 
to attend these conferences, at which judges, members of the State Proba- 
tion Commission, and probation officers, from all parts of the State meet 
together for conference on their common problems; 

Second, That the Courts should send probation officers at the expense of 
the proper Boards. That the outlay is a legitimate charge and will con- 
tribute to greater efficiency in the probation service; 

Third, That the State Probation Conunission is hereby asked to urge upon 
the judges, city councils and boards of supervisors in the different cities and 
counties the importance of sending probation officers to the conferences and 
of making reasonable provision for their expeness. 

It is hoped that the result of the efforts of the State Probation Com- 
mission will be an increased attendance of probation officers at the next 
State Conference. 

(Signed) Patrick Mallon, Brooklyn. 
Edwin J. Cooley, Buffalo. 
Alfred J. Masters, Rochester. 
D. W. Morris, Utica. 
Bernard J. Fagan, New York. 
Gertrude Grasse, Brooklyn. 

THE NEW YORK CITY CONFERENCES ON PROBATION. 

The third annual series of New York City probation confer- 
ences consisted of nine meetings, held in the City Hall on Thurs- 
day and Friday evenings from March 19th to April 17th, in- 
clusive, under the auspices of the State Probation Commission. 

At the first two series in 1911 and 1912, special speakers 
were provided. Last year's meetings, except the closing one, 
took the form of round-table discussions with no speaker other 
than the leader chosen for the evening who usually started the 
meeting with an informal five minute talk. In addition to the 
leader, the Commission invited some person engaged in- work 
along the lines of work to be discussed to attend as a guest 
and to offer suggestions toward solving the various problems 
presented. As in the cases of the two previous series, each meet- 
ing dealt with a particular subject such as " The Difficult Boy 
Probationer/' " The Associates and Kecreations of Girl Pro- 
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bationers/' " Special Problems in Dealing with Immigrants/' 
etc., and in most cases the visitor selected was one who had had 
wide experience in the subject under discussion. The results 
of this new method were very satisfactory. The probation 
officers took an active part in the discussions and by comparing 
their experiences and methods with those of other officers, were 
able to bring out many of their difficulties, failures and successes 
and the reasons therefor. 

The final meeting was addressed by Hon. John Purroy Mitchel 
and others. The program of the series, together with the pro- 
ceedings of the last meeting are appended. 

THE CONFERENCE OF THE JUSTICES OF THE PEACE OF 
ONONDAGA COUNTY. 

Since 1908, Onondaga County has employed a county pro- 
bation officer, but the work from these courts has been so great 
and the salary granted by the Board of Supervisors so inadequate 
that he has been forced to confine his work entirely to the 
Supreme and County Courts. There has been increasing need 
for an officer to carry on similar work in the various town and 
village courts of the County. As a result of these conditions, 
County Judge William M. Ross, urged the appointment of an 
assistant coimty probation officer who could devote his time 
entirely to rural work and asked the State Probation Commis- 
sion to assist him in conducting a conference to discuss the 
subject. 

It was decided to hold a conference of all justices of the peace 
and village magistrates from the towns and villages of the 
County. The meeting was held on March 1, 1913, in the County 
Court House in Syracuse, thirty-three justices being in attend- 
ance. Addresses were made by Supreme Court Justice William 
S. Andrews, County Judge William M. Eoss and Vice-President 
Wade of the State Probation Commission. After a general dis- 
cussion in which the justices present with a single exception, 
expressed themselves in favor of the plan to secure a salaried 
probation officer to serve in the towns, a resolution to that effect 
was adopted. The proceedings of the conference may be found 
as an appendix to this report 
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THE CONFERENCE OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
MAGISTRATES. 

The fifth annual conference of the New York State Association 
of Magistrates was held on December 12 and 13, 1913, at Niagara 
Falls. Four sessions were held extending over two days. Magis- 
trates from all parts of the State were in attendance. Competent 
speakers were secured and extremely practical discussions were 
held relating to important phases of the work of the lower courts. 
Kesolutions were adopted urging the necessity for the enlarge- 
ment of the Training School for Girls at Hudson and the estab- 
lishment of a similar school in the Western part of the State, 
and putting the Association on record as favoring the principle 
of payment by the State, city or county for the labor of men 
sentenced to imprisonment for abandonment and non-support 
directly to the neglected wives and children. Committees were 
appointed on State training schools for girls and to take the 
necessary steps to secure constitutional amendments permitting 
the acceptance of pleas of guilty in cases of felony, without in- 
dictment. The Commission is co-operating with both of these 
committees and has sent literature throughout the State bearing 
on these subjects. 

Police Justice Charles H. Piper of Niagara Falls was elected 
president of the Association for the ensuing year, and City Judge 
George C. Appell was elected vice-president. The secretary of 
this Commission was elected secretary and treasurer of the 
Association in accordance with the custom established upon the 
formation of the Association. 

INVESTIGATION AND EXTENSION WORK. 

The efforts of the Commission to extend and improve the pro- 
bation system throughout the State have continued during the 
past year. Through much correspondence and the visits by the 
secretary, the assistant secretary, or members of the Commission, 
it has kept in as close touch with the work of the probation officers 
throughout the State as was possible. 

In Counties. 
Besides the usual literature sent out, letters were sent to all 
of the county judges and boards of supervisors regarding the 
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need for salaried county probation officers. The Commission 
formulated plans to hold county conferences on probation to 
which the magistrates, justices of the peace and the boards of 
supervisors of the counties should be invited. Special efforts 
were made to extend the probation system to the following 
counties : 

Ontario County. 
The establishment of a children's court in Ontario County as 
a part of the County Court was advocated by the Commission 
in co-operation with County Judge Robert F. Thompson. On 
February 28th, the secretary addressed a meeting of the Board 
of Supervisors on the subject. As a result of the hearing, the 
Supervisors appointed a special committee to take the matter up. 
At the request of this committee the Commission drafted the 
Ontario County Children's Court Act similar to the Monroe 
County Children's Court Act, but with certain improvements. 
The bill was approved by the Board and an appropriation of 
nine hundred dollars and expenses for a county probation officer 
was made upon the condition that the bill establishing the court 
be enacted. The bill was introduced and passed and the Ontario 
County Children's Court was established. The Commission 
assisted in the examination conducted by the State Civil Service 
Commission by means of which the new officer was selected. 

Onondaga County. 
Special inquiries were made by the Commission in the towns 
and villages of the County concerning the need of a county 
probation officer to serve exclusively in the towns and villages. 
From statistics furnished by the several justices of the peace 
and village magistrates, it was learned that there was a large 
field for probation as a substitute for suspended sentence with- 
out oversight and in some cases in place of jail commitments. 
This inquiry was followed by the special conference of the jus- 
tices of the peace of the towns and the village magistrates which 
has already been described. Following the conference, the Board 
of Supervisors at their regular meeting in December, 1913, pro- 
vided for the payment of an annual salary of $1,200, and neces- 
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sary expeiisea for a. probation officer to serve in the towns of 
the county. 

Onondaga County is the first county to employ a probation 
officer to serve exclusively in the lower courts of the towns and 
villages. The work of the new official will be watched with the 
keenest interest. The position will be that of a trained rural 
social worker, his most important function being that of pre- 
venting crime and family and parental neglect. His field of 
work, to a great extent, will be in the homes of the poverty 
stricken, perverted and degenerate class which is to be found 
in every rural community. He will accomplish little or nothing 
without the co-operation of local forces working for social and 
individual benefit. If the new work is a success — and we believe 
it will be — it should be taken up by every county in the State. 

Cayuga County. 

As no probation officer previous to last year had been provided 
by this County, special effort was made by the Commission to 
interest the Board of Supervisors in the need for such an officer. 
In the latter part of 1912, the secretary addressed a meeting of 
the Board and as a result of the hearing the new office was cre- 
ated on January 1, 1913. 

Only a nominal salary of $200 per year, however, was allowed, 
necessitating the part time and employment of the officer who 
also serves under salary for the City of Auburn. Subsequently, 
letters were sent out to all magistrates and justices of the peace 
of the County urging co-operation with, and use of, the new 
county officer. 

In Cities. 

Besides visits from time to time to all the larger cities of the 
Stat€ for the purpose of information and co-operation with the 
probation officers, special work was carried on in the following 
cities: 

New York City. 

The Commission kept in close touch with the progress and 
development of probation in all the courts of the city. The great 
volume of criminal cases passing through the courts and the 
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employment by the city of 107 salaried probation officers requires 
that a great deal of the work of the Commission shall center 
in ^ew York City. 

The Commission co-operated with local committees and asso- 
ciations in bringing about some notable developments in the pro- 
bation system of the city. Kecommendations were made to the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment to increase the number 
of salaried probation officers in the children's courts. On Janu- 
ary 1st, the Board authorized the appointment of 20 new officers 
at a salary of $1,200 per year. 

The probation officers of the city made a request to the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment that three salary grades be estab- 
lished of $1,200, $1,500 and $1,800, respectively. The request 
was endorsed by the justices of the Court of Special Sessions 
and the city magistrates. The original proposition was to the 
effect that promotion should rest upon length of service alone. 
The Commission, at its January meeting, passed a resolution 
favoring salary grades, but proposing that selection should be 
made only after promotion examinations. Representatives of the 
Commission together with those of the Committee on Criminal 
Courts of the Charity Organization Society appeared before the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment requesting that salary 
grades be established. The Board adopted the plan in part and 
provision was made in the budget of 1914 for 28 salary increases 
of $300 each. 

Special attention was given throughout the year to probation 
in the children's courts. The Commission made suggestions for 
the arrangement of the court room in the new Children's Court 
Building now under construction in Manhattan. 

Bufalo. 

Eepresentatives of the Commission conferred frequently with 
the judges and probation officers during the year. Special efforts 
were made to secure more adequate salaries and more probation 
officers in the City Court, the Children's Court, and also in the 
Erie County probation office. Salary increases have since been 
granted to the probation officers in all of these and additional 
officers provided in the Children's Court. 
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An investigation during January and February was made 
of the work in the Buffalo Children's Court, and special atten- 
tion was paid to the volunteer probation service. A report of 
the investigation was transmitted to the judge of the court con- 
taining reconmiendations, and suggestions. This will be found 
in an appendix to this report 

The Juvenile Detention Home was inspected and a report in 
relation to the fire hazard found to exist was sent to the State 
Fire Marshal. The latter ordered certain improvements. 

Better quarters for the Erie County Probation Office were 
urged during the year, but no action has yet been taken. 

Syracuse. 
In November, 1912, the Conamission made an investigation 
of the probation service in the Court of Special Sessions and the 
work of the Juvenile Detention Home in Syracuse. The report 
of this investigation was submitted to the judge of the Court, 
and was subsequently printed. Increased salaries to the probation 
officers were recommended, which have since been granted. 

Utica. 
A juvenile detention home with provision for .proper juvenile 
quarters has been continuously advocated by the Conmiission. 
No proper quarters of any kind are provided for the detaining 
of children arrested in Utica. The very undesirable practice of 
confining children in the city police lock-up where adult crim- 
inals of all kinds are incarcerated and where they are locked 
in iron-barred cells for one or more nights awaiting trial has 
been tolerated. Correspondence with the Mayor and others was 
followed by several visits by the secretary. The Mayor and the 
Commissioner of Public Safety were invited to inspect the Munic- 
ipal Detention Home in Syracuse. As a result, the Board of Esti- 
mate appropriated $2,000 early in 1913 for this purpose. Oppo- 
sition arose to the spending of the money and the matter was 
held up. An inspector of the State Commission of Prisons 
visited the police station and ordered changes recommending that 
no children should be detained there. In spite of great public 
demand for the needed institution and the active co-operation 
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of leading citizens, no action was taken last year. The present 
city administration has again appropriated the sum of $2,000 
to establish a detention home and juvenile court quarters, and, 
as this report goes to press, speedy action is expected. 

APPROPRIATIONS TO THE COMMISSION BY THE 
LEGISLATURE OF 1913. 

In the Appropriation Bill, 

For the salary of the secretary, three thousand five hundred 
dollars ($3,500). 

Employees according to grade: 

seventh grade, two employees, one thousand five hundred dol- 
lars each ($3,000) • 

fourth grade, one employee, seven hundred and twenty dollars 
($720). 

For temporary help, fifty dollars ($50). 

For traveling expenses of the commissioners, secretary and 
other employees, while engaged in the discharge of their official 
duties, one thousand five hundred dollars ($1,500). 

For furniture, books, blanks, stationery, printing, messages, 
postage and transportation of letters, official documents and other 
matter sent by express or freight, including boxes or covering 
for the same, and other necessary and incidental office expenses, 
three thousand dollars ($3,000). 

For conferences, two hundred dollars ($200). 

Total $11,970. 

In the Supply Bill. 

For deficiency in the appropriation for extra help for the 
fiscal year ending September thirtieth, nineteen hundred and 
twelve, one hundred and fifty dollars ($150). 

For traveling expenses of the commissioners, secretary and 
other employees, while engaged in the discharge of their official 
duties, five hundred dollars ($500). 

For rent, heating, lighting and equipment until September 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and fourteen, one thousand dollars 
($1,000). 

Total $1,650. 
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In the Special Deficiency Bill. 
For deficiency in the appropriation for printing for the fiscal 
year ending September thirtieth, nineteen hundred and thirteen, 
five hundred sixty-six dollars and twenty-five cents ($566.25). 

APPROPRIATIONS REQUESTED FROM THE LEGISLATURE 

OF 1914. 

In the Appropriation Bill. 

For the salary of the secretary, three thousand five hundred 
dollars ($3,500). 

Employees according to grade: 

eighth grade, three employees, one thousand eight himdrcd 
dollars each ($5,400) ; 

fifth grade, one employee, nine hundred dollars ($900) ; 

first grade, one employee, three hundred sixty dollars ($360) ; 

For temporary help, two hundred dollars ($200), or as much 
thereof as may be necessary. 

For traveling expenses of the commissioners, secretary and 
other employees, while engaged in the discharge of their official 
duties, two thousand dollars ($2,000) or as much thereof as 
may be necessary. 

For rent, heating, lighting, and equipment of the offices of 
the Commission at number 15 Washington Avenue, five hundred 
sixty-five dollars and eight cents ($565.08) or as much thereof 
as may be necessary. 

For office expenses, including furniture, books, blanks, sta- 
tionery, printing, postage, transportation of reports, literature, 
official documents, and other matter sent by express or freight, 
including boxes or covering for the same, and other necessary 
and incidental office expenses, three thousand five hundred dol- 
lars ($3,500), or as much thereof as may be necessary. 

For conferences, two hundred dollars ($200), or as much 
thereof as may be necessary. 

Total $16,625.08. 

In the Supply Bill. 

For deficiency in the appropriation for office expenses for the 
year ending September 80, 1014, two thousand dollars ($2,000), 
or as much thereof as may be necessary. 
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PART 11. DEVELOPMENTS OF THE YEAR RELATii^G 
TO PROBATION. 

The year that has passed has been marked by a remarkable 
development in the public interest and solicitude shown lor the 
unfortunate and erring classes. In particular, the public demand 
that the offender who has been caught in the meshes of the law 
shall receive just, rational, and humane treatment, has been 
increasing. The demand has particularly expressed itself in 
New York State in the movement for prison reform, and also 
in the greater interest in, and the extension of the probation 
system. This last development is best shown by references to 
statistics for the year compared with the previous year as com- 
piled by the Commission from the reports of probation officers. 

The following table gives the general totals showing the use 
and results of probation for the year in the entire State, com- 
pared with the same totals for the previous year. 

General Statistical Summary.* 



Year ending 
September 
30, 1912. 


Year ending 
September 
30, 1913. 


5,391 
14,687 


K 


20,078 
11,793 


24,452 
15,845 


8,285 


8,607 
77.9|| 


39 
22 


40 
25 


434 


488 


137 


158 


2 
286 


3 

327 


19,311 
$96,839.63 


20,821 
$77,115.64 


$5,879.27 
$9,612.02 


$13,672.22 
$18,921.27 



Number of persons continued on probation from the previous year 
Number of persons placed on probation during the year. . . . 

Number on probation part or all of year 

Number passed from probation during year 

Number remaining on probation at end of year 

Percentage of those passed from probation estimated as improved 

Number of cities using probation in local courts 

Number of counties using probation in County or Supreme 
Court, or both 

Number of counties using probation in town or village courts . . 

Number of probation officers having cases during the year (sala- 
ried and volunteer) 

Number of publicly salaried probation officers holding office on 
September 30, 1913 

Number of probation officers detailed from other branches of the 
public service 

Number of volunteer probation officers 

Number of defendants cases investigated by probation officer be- 
fore sentence 

Amount collected by probation officers for family support 

Amount collected by probation officers in instalments for pay- 
ment of fines 

Amount collected by probation officers for restitution 



* These statistics include some so-called " informal cases," that is, cases where probation 
is used without formal conviction, and for New York city "supervision cases," i.e., cases 
of improper guardianship, disorderly or ungovernable children, placed under the care of pro- 
bation officers. In all such cases treatment by probation officers and the results sought are 
practically identical with regular probation. 

t Including 23 cases continued from the previous year but not reported until after Sept. 
3a 1912. 
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SEX AND AGE GROUPS. 

Of the 10,144 persons placed on probation last year, the 
diagram which follows shows graphically the proportion of men, 
women, and of boys and girls under 16. 




S6^o 



Ghabt I. 
Proportion of Boys, Girls, Men and Women Placed on Probation. 

Divided as to sex and age, the more important statistical facts 
for the year are shown in the following table: 



Sex and Age of Probationers. 





Boys. 


Girls. 


Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


Number continued on probation from Sep- 
tember 30, 1912 


1.922 
4,811 


275 
594 


5,350 
9,002 


761 
1,737 


8,308 


Number placed on probation during year end- 
ing September 30. 1913 


16,144 






Total number on probation during year end- 
ing September 30, 1913 


6.733 
4,882 


869 
554 


14,352 
8,637 


2,498 
1,772 


24,452 


Number passed from probation during year 
ending September 30, 1913 ;..... 


15,845 






Number remaining on probation on Septem- 
ber 30, 1913...?.. 


1,851 


315 


5,715 


726 


8,607 
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On comparing these figures with those of one year ago, it is 
interesting to note that the number of men placed on probation 
has increased by 717, and the number of boys by 862; while 
the number of girls has decreased by 104, and the number of 
women by 18. The decrease in the number of women is largely 
accounted for by a decrease of 211 in the number of wonicn 
placed on probation for prostitution in the Magistrates' Courts 
of New York City. 

THE INCREASING USE OF PROBATION. 

The following table shows the general totals of the year as 
compared with those of the preceding year. 

Table of Comparisons with the Previous Year. 





Number 

placed 

on 

probation. 


Total 

number 

on 

probation. 


Number 

passed 

from 

probation. 


Number 
remaining 

on 

probation 

at end 

of year. 


Dunng year ending September 30, 1912 

During year ending September 30. 1913 

Increase in 1913 


14,687 

16.144 

1.457 

9.9 


20.078 

24.452 

4,374 

21.7 


11,793 

15,845 

4,052 

34.3 


8,285 

8,607 

322 


Per cent, of increase 


3.8 







From the foregoing table a general increase in the use of pro- 
bation last year as compared with the preceding year is shown. 
During the year ending September 30, 1913, probation officers 
reported to this office the placing of 16,144 persons on proba- 
tion which is an increase of approximately 10 per cent, over last 
year. The total number on probation during part or all of the 
year including those probationers carried over from the previous 
year was 24,452. This figure shows an increase over the same 
figure for 1912 of 21.7 per cent. The increase in the number 
remaining on probation at the end of this year as compared 
with those on probation one year previous is not so great, being 
3.8 per cent. The probable explanation of this smaller increase 
is that there is a tendency to use shorter terms of probation in 
certain cities of the State. 

As shown by the following chart there has been an in- 
crease in the number placed on probation each year since the 
Commission becran to collect statistics in October, 1907, with 
the exception of the year ending September 30, 1910, when there 
was a slight decrease. 
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Chart II. 

Variations in Numbers Placed on Probation During Six Years. 

The total number placed on probation during the last six 
years has been 66,417. The number for each year is shown 
by the following table : 

Number of Persons Placed on Probation. 
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YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 30. 


Persons. 


1908 


8,047 


1909 


9,115 


1910 


8,524 


1911 


9,900 


1912 


14,687 


1913 


16,144 








Total 


66,417 
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MORE PAID OFFICERS. 

The most significant measure of the growth of effective pro- 
bation in the State may be secured from the comparison of the 
number of salaried probation officers from year to year. The 
salaried officers of the State usually devoting their entire time 
to the work, care for a vastly larger number of cases than do the 
volunteers. Most volunteers supervise but a few cases, doing 
the work in their spare hours. Although volunteers secure good 
results in some cases the work of the trained and experienced 
salaried officer is usually much more effective. The placing of 
a few cases under volunteer probation officers in any court is of 
greatest significance as an entering wedge for the employment 
of salaried officers. 

The total number of salaried probation officers, exclusive of 
officers detailed from police departments or other branches of 
the public service, increased during the year in the cities from 
107 to 127 ; in the counties from 30 to 31 ; the total number 
of cities having salaried officers increased from 16 to 17; and 
the number of counties employing such officers increased from 
19 to 25. 

The increase in the salaried officers employed in the cities, 
counties and in the entire State each year for the past eicrht 
years is shown by the following table: 



Publicly Salaried Probation Officers 


• 


SERVING ON 


Salaried Probation Oppicbrs. 


In cities. 


In counties. 


In entire State. 


December 31. 1906 


30 
35 
45 
44 
56 
86 
107 
127. 




4 

17 
25 
23 
30 
31 


30 


December 31, 1907 


35 


December 31, 1908 


39 


December 31. 1909 


61 


December 31. 1910 


81 


December 31, 1911 


109 


September 30, 1912 


137 


September 30. 1913 


158 







The above table shows a constantly increasing public appre- 
ciation and recognition of the service of probation officers as 
indicated by the number of salaried positions created. 
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COURTS USING PROBATION. 

A^ shown in the general statistical summary, probation was 
used last year in the local courts of 34 cities, in the county or 
Supreme courts of 40 counties, and in the justice of the peace 
or village magistrates' courts of 25 coimties. Altogether, pro- 
bation was used in 47 of the 61 counties of the State. There 
has been a decrease in the number of cities using probation as 
compared with last year from 38 to 34, but this does not carry 
with it any great significance inasmuch as the cities oraitte<1 
this year are Coming, New Rochelle, Oneonta and Port Jervis 
which altogether last year reported only nine persons as placed 
on probation. An increase this year is shown both in the number 
of counties using probation in their county or Supreme courts 
and in courts in towns and villages. 

The widespread use of the system is shown by the map accom- 
panying this report and by the table which follows showing the 
number placed on probation in each city and county and in 
towns and villages of the State: 



Number of Persons Pi.aced on Probation During the Year 
Ending September 30, 1913. Arranged by Places. 



PLACES. 


CourU. 


Bo3rs. 


Girls. 


Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


Cities. 

Albany 


Police 


31 
21 
11 
30 
428 


4 

'" i 

2 
22 

■"6 

" i 

""2 
2 

* "3 
184 


17 

35 

45 

13 

15 

1.693 

1 

27 

4 

7 

27 

"2i 

1 

4 

5 

80 

'98 

1,302 

2,891 

434 

286 

40 

25 


11 

7 

1 

25 

10 

175 

1 

2 

""2 
1 

1 

* 'i5 

2 

563 

612 

76 
23 

4 

2 


63 


Amsterdam 


Recorder's 


63 


Auburn 


Recorder's 


58 


Bin|[[hamton 


City 


70 


Buffalo 


Children's 


475 


Buffalo 


City 


1,868 


Cohoes . 


Recorder's 


29 


37 


Cortland 


City 


29 


Dunkirk . . 


Municipal 




4 


Elmira 


Recorder's 


4 

1 

9 

5 

2 

2 

10 

24 

1 

91 

14 


12 


Gloversville 


Recorder's 


30 


Hudson 


City 


12 


Ithaca . 


City 


29 


Jamestown 


Police 


3 


Tohnstown 


Recorder's 


6 


Kinf|[ston 


Recorder's 


15 


Lackawanna 


City 


111 


Middletown 


Recorder's 


1 


Mount Vernon 


City 


207 


Newburgh 


Recorder's 


16 


New York City 


Board of Magistrates, Ist 
Division . . 


1,865 


New York City 


Board of Magistrates, 2nd 
Division 




3,503 


New York City 

New York City 

New York City 

New York City 


Special Sessions, Manhat- 
tan and the Bronx 

Special Sessions, Brooklyn 

Special Sessions, Queens. . 

Special Sessions, Rich- 
mond 




510 

309 

44 

27 


New York City 


Ch Idren's, New York 
County 


1»888 


2.072 
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PLACES. 



Courts. 



Boys. 



Girls. 



Men. 



Women, 



New York City. 
New York City. 
New York City. 



Niagara Falls 

North Tonawanda . 

Oswego 

Plattsburg 

Poughkeepsie 

Rochester 

Rome 

Schenectady 

Syracuse 

Troy 

Utica 

Watertown 

Watervliet 

Yonkers 



Totals for cities. 



Towns and Villages 
In Albany Cointy 

In Cayuga " 

In Chautauqua " 
In Chemung " 

In Clinton ** 

In Cortland " 

In Erie 

In Fulton " 

In Lewis " 

In Madison " 

In Monroe " 

In Niagara " 

In Oneida " 

In Rensselaer " 
In Schenectady " 
In Warren 

Albion 

Batavia 

Bronxville 

Corinth 

Dobbs Ferry 

East Rochester 

Goehen 

Milton 

Norwich 

Port Chester 

Rye 

Saratoga Sprinfrs 

Solvay 

Waverly 



Totals for towns 
and villages . . 



Counties. 

Albany 

Broome 

Cayuga 

Chautauqua.... 

Chemung 

Chenango 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Dutchess 

Erie 

Essex 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Jeflferson 

Lewis 

Madison 

Monroe 



Children's, Kings County 
Children's, Queens County 
Children's, Richmond 

County 

Police 

City 

Recorder's 

City 

City 

Police 

City 

Police 

Special Sessions 

Police 

City 

City 

Recorder's 

Special Sessions 



1,111 
230 

133 
6 



10 
10 



12 
83 
65 
66 
65 
14 
7 
164 



4,577 



ce of Peace and Police 
ce of Peace and Police 
cc of Peace and Police 
ce of Peace and Police 
ce of Peace and Police 
ce of Peace and Police 
ce of Peace and Police 
ce of Peace and PoHce 
ce of Peace and Police 
ce of Peace and Police 
ce of Peace and Police 
ce of Peace and Police 
ce of Peace and Police 
ce of Peace and Police 
ce of Peace and Police 
ce of Peace and Police 



e. 
* viice. 
Police. 
Police. 
Police. 
Police. 
Police. 
Police. 
Police. 
Police. 
Police. 



Supreme and County 

Supreme 

Supreme and County 

Supreme and County 

County 

Supreme and County 

Supreme and County 

County 

Supreme and County 

County 

County 

Supreme and County 

County 

County 

Supreme and County 

Supreme and County. . 
Supreme and County. . 

County 

County , 

County. (Including Chil- 
dren's Part.) 



14 



12 
"3 



5 
10 



71 



2 
.... 

156 



162 
42 



36 
2 



2 

9 

20 

1 

6 

24 



10 

2 

2 

15 

24 

175 

22 

3 

181 

3 

138 

15 

1 

35 



4 
4 

56 
5 
4 

15 



28 
1 



1 



1.273 
272 

169 
18 
2 
12 
31 
28 

231 
41 
99 

281 
70 

237 

54 

8 

203 



536 



7,697 



1.658 



14,468 



4 

65 

2 



59 
1 

4 



223 



51 



52 

20 
7 
5 
3 
6 
2 
1 
2 
1 

47 
198 

13 
2 
3 
4 

17 
1 



40 



19 



19 
1 
3 
5 
6 

12 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
4 

84 
2 
3 
2 
5 

12 
1 

14 
7 
1 
1 

12 

32 
9 
1 

69 
2 
5 



319 



54 

20 
7 
5 
3 
6 
2 
1 
2 
1 

51 
207 

15 
2 
3 
4 



1 
248 
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PLACES. 


Courts. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


Montgomery 


County 




1 






4 
3 

427 
39 
26 

22 
5 

1 

52 

6 

5 

4 

13 

4 

4 

8 

3 

30 


35 

1 

""2 

""2 


4 


VfnwS^ 


County 

Supreme and General Ses- 
sions 


1 


4 


New York 






462 


Oneida 


Supreme and County 

Supreme and County 

Supreme and County, 
anduding ChUdren^s 
] >art.) 


3 


40 


Onondaga 


26 


Ontario 






4 


Orleans 


Supreme and County 

Supreme and County 

County 


2 


Oswego 


22 


Otsego 


5 


Putnam 


County 




1 


Queens 


County 




54 


Rensselaer 


Supreme and County 

SufM^me 




6 


Rockland 


5 


St. Lawrence 


County 




4 


Saratoga 


Supreme and County 

County 




13 


Steuben 


4 


Suffolk 


County 




5 


Tompkins 


County 




8 


Warren 


Supreme and ODunty 

Supreme and County 




3 


Westchester 


32 






Totals for Supreme 
and County 


163 


52 


1.082 


60 


1,357 








Grand totals. 


4,811 


504 


9.002 


1,737 


16,144 




Chart III. 
Distribution of New Probation Cases by Groups of Courts. 
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Chart IIIj on the preceding page, illustrates the relative use of 
probation in the lower and higher courts, distinguishing between 
New York City and other cities, and in the lower courts of towns 
and villages. 

Comparing these figures with those showing the distribution 
of cases in 1912, we find the proportion remaining about the 
same. There has, however, been an increase both in the number 
and the percentage of cases outside of New York City. Of all 
cases placed on probation last year, 31.6 per cent, were from 
outside New York City. This year the percentage of such cases 
is increased to 35.5 per cent. 

DEVELOPMENT IN CERTAIN LOCALITIES. 

A total of 26 new salaried positions for probation officers were 
created and filled during the year. One city employed a salaried 
officer for the first time, viz.: Binghamton, where a salary of 
$600 for a city probation officer was granted by the City Council. 
Two counties, viz .: Cayuga and Ontario, employed a salaried 
county probation officer for the first time. The boards of super- 
visors of two other counties, viz. : Fulton and Franklin, author- 
ized the payment of a salary for a county probation officer, but 
the money did not become available until January, 1914. The 
new officers provided for during the year are shown in the fol- 
lowing table : 

New Salaried Probation Officers Employed During the 
Year Ending September 30, 1913. 



COURTS. 



New York City Special Sessions, Children's Parts. 

New York City Special Sessions, Adult Parts 

Binghamton 

Buffalo Children's Court 

Monroe County Children's Court 

Cayuga County 

Ontario County 

Total 



Number 

of 
officers 



18 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 



26 



In all the courts of the State, 156 new volunteer probation 
officers were appointed during the year, in six villages for the 
first time. 
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CHARGES AGAINST PERSONS PLACED ON PROBATION. 

The table which follows classifies the cases of adults placed 
on probation by offenses charged. 



Classification of Charges Against Adults Placed on Pro- 
bation During the Year Ending September 30, 1913. 



CHARGES. 


Number 
men. 


Number 
women. 


Per cent, 
men. 


Per cent 
women. 


Misdemeanors and Lesser Offenses. 
Assault* third degree 


494 
2.540 
2,020 
1,163 
1.211 


47 

398 

6 

169 

445 

466 

75 

94 

3 
2 

1 
17 
14 


5.5 
28.2 
22.4 
12.9 
13.5 

2!8 

6.3 

1.0 
2.2 
.4 
1.9 
2.9 


2.7 


Disorderly conduct 


22.9 


Non-support 


.4 


Petit larceny 


9.7 


Public intoxication 


25.6 


Prostitution 


26.8 


Violation of local ordinances 


251 
567 

80 
199 

40 
173 
264 


4.3 


Other and unstated misdemeanors 


5.4 


Felonies. 
Assault 


.2 


Burglary 


.1 


Forgery 


.1 


Grand larceny 


1.0 


Other and unstated felonies. . .^ 


.8 






Total 


9,002 


1.737 


100 


100 







From the above table, it is seen that probation is most used 
for men convicted of disorderly conduct, non-support, intoxica- 
tion and petit larceny. In the case of women, disorderly con- 
duct, intoxication and prostitution continue to be the principal 
causes for probation. The proportions vary but little from year 
to year, the only notable difference from last year being the 
smaller number of women placed on probation for prostitution, 
and the larger number of men for public intoxication. 

Last year there were 695 women placed on probation for pros- 
titution} 39.6 per cent, of the whole number of women placed 
on probation. This year there were but 466, or 26.8 per cent. 
This decrease may be accounted for by the growing conviction 
among magistrates that probation is not successful, as a rule, 
with confirmed prostitutes. In cases of immoral women it is 
exceedingly diflScult for the probation officer to effect improve- 
ment unless the women can be removed from their former asso- 
ciates and environment 

Last year there were but 760 men placed on probation for 
public intoxication. This year the number has increased tc 
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1,211. The percentage of these cases among all the men placed 
was 9.1 per cent, last year. This year it has increased to 13.5 
per cent. These cases are among the most difficult a probation 
officer has to handle, but a trained and experienced officer who 
is able to make his influence strongly felt, is able often to prevent 
a relapse for a considerable period, or even in some cases to 
bring about a complete reform. There is great need of distinguish- 
ing between the younger men in the earlier stages, so to speak, 
and confirmed inebriates. Under the right influences during 
probation a considerable portion of the first class make good. 
The confirmed and habitual drunkard needs institutional treat- 
ment. 

The table which follows gives a classification of the charges in 
the cases of the 5,405 children placed on probation last year. In 
the great majority of these cases the children were formally 
charged with juvenile delinquency. Under the law, children are 
not convicted of crime, but of being juvenile delinquents. The 
charges given below are in many cases the cause of the arrest 
rather than of the need for probationary care. 



Classification of Charges in the Cases of Children Placed 
ON Probation During the Year Ending September 30, 1913. 



charges. 


Number 
boys. 


Number 
girls. 


Per cent, 
boys. 


Per cent, 
girls. 


Assault 


190 
448 
720 
594 
1.265 
937 
232 
152 
273 


8 

2 

168 

221 

43 

12 

25 

5 

110 


3.9 

9.3 

15.0 

12.3 

26.3 

19.5 

4.8 

3.2 

5.7 


1.3 


Burglary or robbery 


.3 


Disorderly or ungovernable child 


28.4 


Improper £;uardianship 


37.2 


Larceny and similar ofifenses 


7.2 


Malicious mischief 


2.0 


Truancy 


4.2 


Violations of local ordinances 


.9 


Other and unstated charges 


18.5 






Total 


4,811 


594 


100 


100 







In comparing these figures with those of last year, the only 
significant changes are in the larger number and percentage of 
boys placed on probation for malicious mischief and in an increase 
in the number of girls on probation for being disorderly and 
ungovernable. 
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Put into diagrams the relative frequency of the more com- 
mon charges appear as follows : 




BOYS 




GIRLS 
Chabt IV. 
Charges in Cases of Children. 
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^.^•jt. 




r^EN 




WOMEM 

Chabt V. 

Charges Against Adults. 
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THE RESULTS OP PROBATION. 

During the year 15,845 persons were reported by probation 
officers as discharged from probationary oversight. The Com- 
mission secures a report of the probation officer's estimate of 
the results in each case. We may depend upon the results as 
reported by the probation officers of the State as being sub- 
stantially accurate as to the individuals re-arrested and com- 
mitted or who have absconded; i. e., in cases where the proba- 
tionary treatment has manifestly failed. The estimate as to 
whether cases are improved or unimproved at the time of dis- 
charge must depend upon the probation officer's judgment. It 
cannot be considered accurate in all cases, but it is the best 
measure we have of the general results of probationary care. 

The table which follows summarizes these reported results 
in all cases : 



Persons Passed from Probation, and the 
Estimated Results. 



ESTIMATED RESULTS. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


Discharged with improvement 


3.946 

90 

692 

23 

16 

115 


406 

8 

83 

5 

2 

50 


6,383 
787 
804 

71 

504 

88 


1,312 
90 
194 

18 

149 

9 


12,047 


Discharged without improvement 

Re-arrested and committed 


975 
1,773 


Removed with permission to other local- 
ities without being transferred 

Absconded or lost from oversight 

Other and unstated results 


117 
671 
262 






Total 


4.882 


554 


8,637 


1,772 


15,845 







Omitting the cases where the probationers removed to other 
localities and where the results were unstated, there were 15,466 
cases where an estimate as to the success or failure of probation 
was secured. The result of the probationary treatment in these 
cases, as given by the probation officers, is shown in the fol- 
lowing percentages: 



ESTIMATED RESULTS. 


Per 
cent, 
boys. 


Per 
cent. 
girU. 


Per 
cent, 
men. 


Per 

cent. 

women. 


Per 
cent, of 
all cases. 


Discharged with improvement 


83.1 

1.9 

14.5 

.3 


81.3 

1.6 

17.6 

.4 


75.2 
9.2 
9.4 
5.9 


75.2 
5.2 

11.1 
8.5 


77.9 


Discharged without improvement 

Re-arrested and committed 


6.4 
11.4 


Absconded or lost from oversight 


4.3 
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These percentages have varied but little from year to year. 
During the previous year, 79 per cent, were reported as dis- 
charged with improvement as against 77.9 per cent, this year 
and 16 per cent, were reported as having been either committed 
or absconded as against 15.7 per cent this year. During the 
past five years previous to the year covered by this report, the 
average per cent, reported as discharged with improvement was 
79 per cent. The average per cent, reported either as having 
absconded or as having been committed, was 16.9 per cent. 

The two diagrams which follow show the results separately for 
children and adults for the cases reported on during the year. 




Chakt VI. 
Reported Results of Probation in Children's Cases. 

MONEY COLLECTIONS OF PROBATION OFFICERS. 

One of the most important duties of the probation officer who 
has charge of adult male probationers, is the receiving of money 
which the probationer is ordered by the court to pay as a con- 
dition for being placed upon probation. This money is of three 
kinds. 

First and greatest is the amount collected in cases of men 
charged with family non-support. The method of dealing with 
the husband or father by placing him on probation and requiring 
him to pay over a certain proportion of his wages through the 
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probation officer for the support of his wife or children has been 
found the most effective, indeed the only satisfactory method of 
dealing with such cases. To give the man a jail sentence is 
worse than useless in most cases, and may be punishing the 
family rather than the man. To impose a fine is out of the 
question. The judge is therefore confronted in such cases with 
the alternative of discharging or placing the man on probation. 
The latter method, with the requirement that the man shall work 
and pay over to the probation officer weekly a certain simi has 




Chart vn. 
Reported Results of Probation in Adult Cases. 

been found most effective and is being used in an increasing 
number of courts. This method beside providing for the family, 
gives the probation officer an opportunity to help the man by 
finding him work, keeping him steadily employed and showing 
him his duty to those dependent upon him. 

Altogether a total of $77,115.64 was collected during the year 
by probation officers and paid over directly to families. During 
the previous year probation officers reported the collection of 
$96,839.63 in family support cases. The decrease of $19,723.99 
in the amount reported this year is wholly due to the fact that 
since May 1, 1912, the collection of money for this purpose in 
New York City was taken over by the Department of Charities 
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and is no longer handled by probation officers directly in charge 
of the cases as formerly. By deducting from the collections for 
family support for the year ending September 30, 1912, the sum 
of $40,592.06 (which was collected by the probation officers of 
New York City up to May 1st of that year) we find that the 
collections for that year which can be compared with the collec- 
tions for the year covered by this report amount to $56,247.57. 
Comparing this sum with the $77,115.64 collected for family 
support last year, a substantial increase is shown. 

These figures do not take into account moneys paid directly 
to the families of probationers under the direction of probation 
officers, but only money actuallv passinnr throusrh the hands o^ 
probation officers. Where the probationer is livinsr with his 
family he is frequently allowed to pay the money, as ordered 
by the court, directly to those dependent upon him under the 
supervision of the probation officer. A very large amount of 
money is thus paid to families through the operation of the pro- 
bation system. The Commission receives partial reports of these 
sums so paid. In three cities and two counties a total of 
$82,097.79 was reported as being paid to families under the 
oversight of probation officers. 

The second source of money collections made by probation 
officers is for the payment of fines through regular weekly instal- 
ments. This method is being more generally used throughout 
the State, as is shown by the fact that over twice as much was 
collected last year than in any previous year. In the year end- 
ing September 30, 1912, the total amount collected was $5,879.27. 
Last year the collection for fines was $13,672.22, an increase of 
139 per cent. This very great increase is due to an increasing 
recognition of the fact that the system of requiring a man, who 
is unable to pay a fine, to serve a certain term in jail, is unjust 
and amounts to nothing more or less than an imprisonment for 
debt. The probation system offers a method whereby a defendant 
may be held to the payment of a fine by weekly instalments and 
at the same time may be brought under the helpful influence 
and oversight of a probation officer, while the fine is being paid. 
Not only have the amounts collected by probation officers for this 
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purpose last year increased greatly, but the number of places 
using the plan has increased. 

The third purpose for which money is collected by probation 
officers from men under their care is for restitution and repara- 
tion. A probationer is allowed by means of weekly payments to 
reimburse the man he has robbed or otherwise injured either 
in whole or in part for the amount of his loss. In such cases 
the primary purpose is not to collect the money, but rather to 
teach the probationer a lesson. The justice of such a method 
to all concerned is very evident. Almost twice as much money 
for this purpose was collected last year than in any previous 
year, the total collection for the year being $18,921.27, as against 
$9,612.02 during the previous year. 

INVESTIGATIONS. 

The making of preliminary investigations to ascertain the cir- 
cumstances, home conditions and all the other facts which should 
be in possession of the court before the final disposition of a 
case, continues to be a very large and important part of the pro- 
bation officer's work. The law requires probation officers to 
make such investigations when the court so directs, and to " in- 
quire into the antecedents, character and circumstances of any 
person accused . . . and into the mitigating and aggra- 
vating circumstances of the offense. . . ." In adult cases 
the investigation is made most frequently after the person has 
been convicted and before the sentence is imposed. In the case 
of children, the investigation is generally made during a period 
of adjournment. 

Probation officers throughout the State, last year, investigated 
a total of 20,821 cases before they were placed on probation, 
committed or otherwise disposed of. The number of such inves- 
tigations shows an increase of 1,610 over those of the preceding 
year. It is being increasingly recognized among judges of the 
State that for the just and intelligent disposition of the majority 
of the cases brought before them, an investigation by a trained 
probation officer is of the greatest importance. Especially is 
this true in the case of the more serious offenses. In the Supreme 
and County courts of Erie County, where the probation system 
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is highly developed and efficiently administered, the rule has 
become established that every case after a verdict of guilty has 
been found, shall be investigated by a probation officer before 
the case is disposed of. The rule is enforced whether the defend- 
ant is destined to be placed on probation or to receive a long 
prison sentence. In many cases this preliminary investigation 
is necessary in order to properly determine whether a case should 
be placed on probation or not. In many cases the judge cannot 
properly determine whether the case is a fit one for probation 
until he has the facts as to the family life, previous history and 
environment before him. Many of the failures of probation are 
due to a lack of preliminary investigation and to the placing 
of persons on probation who should have been committed. 

SALARIES OF PROBATION OFFICERS. 

If a measure of the importance of the services performed by 
the probation officers of this State was to be taken from the sal- 
aries they now receive, a very incorrect estimate would be formed. 
Too often, however, the public regard and consideration for a 
public officer is measured by the salary he receives. Generally 
speaking, the devotion of the officers to their work is such that 
the salary received is by no means their only or even their first 
consideration. If this were not the case, we should not have 
the many men and women of high quality and ability who are 
now engaged in the probation work of this State. The Com- 
mission does not wish to have it inferred, however, that there 
is not room for considerable improvement in some instances in 
the quality of those employed as well as in the number of 
officers provided and it believes that not only in justice to the 
officers now employed but to secure a higher grade of officers 
where needed there is no greater necessity in the probation service 
of the State at this time than that the salaries paid be sub- 
stantially increased. 

With hardly a single exception, the probation officers in the 
State are underpaid. Until the increases authorized by the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment in New York City from 
$1,200 to $1,500 for twenty-three officers, based upon a promo- 
tion examination, the number of officers in the State who received 
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more than $1,200 per year could be counted upon the fingers of 
one hand. New York City has set an example for more ade- 
quate recognition of efficient service and added ability obtained 
through experience. The method of promotion determined 
through an examination is fair and an incentive to good service. 
More recently, there have been salary increases in Buffalo, al- 
though the officers in both the City and Children's Court are still 
underpaid. As far as the city positions are concerned, the move- 
ment seems to have already begun to more adequately comp^isate 
these highly important city officials. 

When we consider the salaries paid by boards of supervisors 
to county probation officers, the situation is still more serious. 
One man attempting to handle the probation woA in the higher 
courts of the county and in all the towns, villages and smaller 
cities of a county has a large task. If he is devoted to his work, 
as most of these officers are, he will be foimd at his task day 
and night and every day in the week, including Simdays. In 
many of the counties of the State such officers are granted but 
a few hundred dollars from the county treasury and are com- 
pelled to carry on other work of some kind in order to exist. 
In several counties of the State, as, for instance, Cayuga, Mont- 
gomery and Jefferson, the county probation officer must serve 
also as city probation officer and receives a small appropriation 
from a city large enough to maintain its own separate proba- 
tion officer. 

As the Commission views it, this apparent unwillingness of 
the counties and the smaller cities to maintain probation officers 
independently and to pay them adequately is due to a lack of 
understanding on the part of the various fiscal bodies of the 
importance and very real economy of well developed probation 
work. We are very certain that every efficient probation officer 
saves his salary many times over in decreased jail expenses, ex- 
penses for trials, and the indirect cost of crime, much of which 
he is able to eliminate or greatly reduce. Besides these econ- 
omies which cannot be accurately estimated, there is an actual 
saving effected through probation officers both in the cities and 
in the counties in the large sums of money collected for family 
support, fines, and restitution. 
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COUNTY PROBATION OFFICERS. 

Probation in this State was first developed in the courts of 
the larger cities. All recent studies of social conditions in the 
towns and villages and rural districts have shown, however, that 
there is quite as much crime, immorality and degeneracy in the 
rural districts in proportion to the population, if not more than 
there is within the cities. Often, however, it is not brought to 
light and in but few rural communities are there those preven- 
tive agencies which are to be found in the cities. It is evident 
that there is a large field for constructive probation work in 
connection with the magistrates' courts of the villages and smaller 
cities and in the justices of the peace courts of the towns. 

The Commission has advocated ever since its formation the 
development of the county probation system in the State and has 
recommended that every county in the State should provide one 
or more salaried probation officers. Such officers are needed in 
every county, not only to receive cases on probation from the 
higher courts, but also to carry on work in the towns and villages, 
which, without the services of such county probation officers, 
can have no eifective probation work of any kind. 

The Legislature of 1908 amended the law so as to permit 
boards of supervisors in each county to appropriate salaries for 
the payment of county probation officers. The amendment also 
provided that such officers should serve in both the Supreme and 
county courts and in any other courts of the county, outside 
of first and second class cities, at the request of a magistrate. 
From the time of the passage of this act, the employment of 
county probation officers has gradually but steadily gone for- 
ward. The following table shows this growth : 

Number of Counties Employing Salaried Probation 
Officers on January 1st of Each Year. 



1908 





1909 


9 


1910 


14 


1911 


16 


1912 


18 


1913 


20 


1914 


23 







The above table includes only counties paying regular salaries 
to probatioli officers' and does not include any of the counties of 
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New York City where officers are detailed from other branches 
of the public service, or are salaried by private funds. 

In spite of this encouraging growth, there are 34 counties in 
the State outside New York City which do not as yet employ 
such officers. Their names appear upon the accompanying map. 
The Commission believes that it will only be a question of a 
few years before the boards of supervisors in every county will 
see the economy and wisdom of employing such officers. 

DETENTION HOMES FOR CHILDREN. 

The necessity for special quarters to detain children awaiting 
trial or pending investigation has long been recognized in this 
State. Indeed, New York State was the first State to pass an 
act against permitting the imprisonment of children in any build- 
ing where they might come in contact with adult offenders. The 
law provides that no child under 16 ^^ shall be placed in any 
prison or place of confinement or in any court room or in any 
vehicle for transportation in company with adults charged with 
or convicted of crime." The Commission, as well as the State 
Commission of Prisons, has always urged the necessity for the 
enforcement of this law, but as yet in many of the smaller cities 
and in the towns and villages of the State, the law is not strictly 
enforced. 

The Municipal Detention Homes established in Buffalo and 
in Syracuse have proven successful. They have passed the experi- 
mental stage and in both cities new and larger quarters are now 
being planned. In Buffalo, an appropriation was made during 
the last year for this purpose. In Rochester the Humane So- 
ciety maintains a detention home which will very shortly be 
enlarged and improved. New York City, Albany, Troy and 
Schenectady, also have shelters for children which are main- 
tained by local humane societies. In the other cities of the 
State and in the counties and towns generally, there are no 
proper detention homes for children, although in some cities 
separate rooms, cut off from the adult quarters, are maintained 
in police stations. 

In several cities of the State during the past year there has 
been a popular demand for the establishment of municipal deten- 
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tion homes. Among these are Utica, Binghamton, Auburn and 
Canandaigua. In Syracuse it has been found entirely practicable 
for the city to remodel a private residence and to maintain a 
very competent man and woman in charge, thus obtaining a satis- 
factory place for the temporary confinement of children before 
and after trial. The building also houses the juvenile court and 
probation oflices. The expense of such an institution is small 
compared with the good resulting. The Syracuse Municipal 
Detention Home is a model of economy. 482 children were 
cared for during 1913. The entire expense of the home for 
the year — including rent and salaries of the keeper, was $2,302.43. 
The example of Syracuse should be followed by many other 
cities of the State which have not yet made adequate provisions 
for the care of the unfortunate and needy children who appear 
in court. 

ABSCONDERS FROM PROBATION. 

One of the difficult problems presented to the probation officer 
is that of the man who disappears from probation. It is inevitable 
that some of those placed under the oversight of a probation 
officer should fail to keep faith and try to escape further super- 
vision by disappearing. The problem is to reduce this number 
to its lowest terms. 

The Commission has completed recently an inquiry as to 
these cases, securing special reports on absconders from the 
officer in charge upon blanks furnished for the purpose. We 
have reports upon practically all cases occurring between March, 
1911, and the close of 1913. The principal fact brought out by 
the analysis of these reports is the relation existing between lack 
of preliminary investigation and the frequency of absconders' 
cases. Out of 688 cases of absconders which occurred during the 
year ending September 30, 1913, upon which reports were 
received, it was found that in 463 cases or Y8.Y per cent, of tho 
whole number no preliminary investigations were made. 

In some of the First Division Magistrates' Courts of New 
York City, it is customary to place on probation without any 
preliminary investigation men charged with non-support and 
also persons convicted for the first time of disorderly conduct. 
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In these courts the number of probationers who absconded last 
year was 11.3 per cent, for every hundred who passed from pro- 
bation, compared with 4.8 per cent, for every hundred adults who 
passed in the remainder of the State. 84.9 per cent, of the cases 
of absconders reported from the First Division Magistrates' 
Courts during the year were not investigated before being placed 
on probation. From these figures it would appear that a marked 
relation exists between absconders' cases and the lack of pre- 
liminary investigation. 

If a careful investigation is made in every case before the 
person is placed on probation, many offenders, who, under exist- 
ing conditions abscond, would receive sentences to institutions 
instead of being placed on probation when they are obviously 
unfit. There are also cases in which fictitious addresses are 
given the court and all trace of the offender is lost when he is 
released. In justice to the probation officer, and for the success- 
ful working of the probation plan, some preliminary investiga- 
tions should be made before any case is released on probation. 
When this becomes a rule the number of absconders should 
greatly decrease. 

PROBATION ASSOCIATIONS. 

In several of the cities of the State where the probation system 
has been developed and where public interest has been aroused 
in the work, probation associations, enlisting the assistance of 
volunteer workers have been formed. Usually these bodies are 
organized under the direction of the judge or chief probation 
officer of the court which they serve, but in some cases the organ- 
ization is entirely in the hands of persons not connected with 
the court in an official capacity. 

Up to last year the Women Probation Officers' Committee of 
Brooklyn, a purely volunteer organization, maintained a salaried 
probation officer in the Children's Court of Kings County. Re- 
cently, however, this officer was taken over by the city and is 
now salaried from public funds. In her place the committee 
is now supporting a woman who does preventive work with chil- 
dren by co-operation with the Children's Court, the public school 
principals and with other public officials. 

In the City of Syracuse the " Big Sister " and " Big Brother 
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Movements have recently been installed and it is found that these 
associations more nearly meet the needs of the children's court 
than did the volimteer probation association which existed until 
a short time ago. Under the direction of the chief probation 
officer and his assistant these volimteer workers do effective work. 
Probation Associations are also maintained in Buffalo, Roches- 
ter, Yonkers, New York and Brooklyn, and to the list may be 
added several societies which assist in various courts in New 
York City. A complete list of the Associations existing in New 
York State at the present time is to be found in the directory 
appended to this report. 

CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 

The principle of competitive examinations for the selection 
of probation officers, which has always been favored by the Com- 
mission, has now become firmly established throughout the State. 
By the decision of the Court of Appeals (204 N. Y. 253) 
on January 23, 1912, the position of probation officer in New 
York City was finally retained in the competitive class. On 
April 28, 1913, a resolution of the State Civil Service Com- 
mission was approved by Governor Sulzer placing all proba- 
tion officers employed by the counties in the classified service. 
In 17 counties the position of probation officer was already in 
the classified list. This resolution extended the service to all 
the other counties of the State. It has been demonstrated that 
civil service examinations, conducted in part orally and allowing 
credit for experience, and conducted with the assistance of per- 
sons familiar with probation, are entirely practicable as a test 
of the fitness of candidates for probation work. 

The Commission has recommended from the start that the 
civil service examination should be conducted in part orally, 
believing that in this way only can the proper weight be given 
to experience, personality and character, which are of the highest 
importance for the proper performance of the duties of the office. 
The State Civil Service Commission and several municipal com- 
missions have declared their approval of oral examinations. This 
Commission has assisted in many of these examinations at the 
request of both State and Municipal Civil Service Commissions. . 
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LEGISLATION. 

An important measure, affecting probation and the juvenile 
court system of the State, was enacted during the 1913 session 
of the Legislature, establishing a Children's Part in the Ontario 
County Court. (Chapter 270, Laws of 1913.) This bill was 
drafted by the Commission at the suggestion of County Judge 
Robert F. Thompson of Ontario County. The act is similar 
to the Monroe County Children's Court Act which was passed 
by the Legislature of 1910 but is an improvement over that act 
in a number of respects. The Ontario County Act confers ex- 
clusive jurisdiction upon the County Court to deal with delin- 
quent children or those who through improper guardianship are 
in need of the care and protection of the State throughout the 
County. The manner of dealing with children is similar to that 
of courts possessing full chancery powers. Criminal procedure 
and the treatment of children as. criminals is obviated as far as 
possible. Provision is made for a detention home and the ap- 
pointment of probation officers. Chapter 269, Laws of 1913, 
supplements the above by conferring jurisdiction upon the County 
Court of Ontario County to try cases of adult contributory delin- 
quency and parental neglect. 

The act, besides conforming to the best modem thought in 
the treatment of juvenile delinquents, is important in marking 
the extension of the county children's court plan to another 
county. Hitherto, only Monroe County has adopted the plan 
where it has been altogether a success. The practical operation 
of the plan in a rural county will be watched with interest. 

Several amendments affecting the work of probation officers 
in New York City were enacted by Chapter 372, Laws of 1913, 
revising the Inferior Criminal Courts Act of the City of New 
York. The following new provisions relate to probation: 

1. During the adjournment of cases or after conviction pend- 
ing investigation, women arrested for any offense other than a 
felony, and brought before the Magistrates* Courts may be released 
in the custody of probation officers for the purpose of investiga- 
tion. (Section 77.) This amendment was originally suggested 
by the State Probation Commission. 
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2. The placing on probation of women convicted of prostitu- 
tion in a tenement house was forbidden. (Section 89.) 

3. A specific provision was enacted authorizing magistrates to 
suspend sentence without placing upon probation. (Section 92a.) 

Section 517 of the Code of Criminal Procedure was amended 
so as to permit of appeals in cases of conviction after an indict- 
ment where sentence is suspended or the defendant placed on 
probation. (Chapter 125, Laws of 1913.) 

A bill was introduced at the request of the State Commission 
of Prisons giving the State Probation Commission supervision 
over the parole officers of StAte institutions and over the State 
parole system generally and changing the name of the Com- 
mission to that of " State Probation and Parole Commission." 
This bill would have given the Commission the same powers 
of general supervision over parole officers as it now has over 
probation officers. The benefits to the parole system to be 
derived from such a co-ordination would be great The Com- 
mission has advocated the use of local probation officers to assist 
parole officers of institutions in supervising persons released on 
parole. Owing to the similarity of the work of probation and 
parole officers and because of the fact that the same officers are 
already exercising both kinds of oversight in some cases, it is 
logical that one Commission should seek to improve and co- 
ordinate both systems. Briefs were presented to the chairman 
and members of the committee to which the bill was referred 
but no action was taken on the bill by the Legislature. 

The Commission opposed bills designed to consolidate the 
State Commission of Prisons, the State Board of Parole, the 
Board of Classification, the Commission on New Prisons, and the 
State Probation Commission. The bill was opposed on the ground 
that such a wholesale consolidation of the departments would 
neither promote economy nor efficiency in the State service. It 
was shown that no economy would result to the State by the 
attempt to combine the work of the Probation Commission with 
that of the other departments, but rather the reverse as the bill 
proposed to substitute three commissioners at salaries of $5,000 
each, for the present Commission which serves without pay. It 
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was shown also that the work of the Probation Commission was 
totally different from that of the other Boards and that it in 
no way conflicted with theirs and that the experience of this 
and other States proved that the work could be carried forward 
far more satisfactorily in an independent body. Upon further 
information the sponsors of the bills admitted their undesirabil- 
ity and they were withdrawn. 

THE PRESENT SITUATION AND NEEDS. 

The growth in the use of probation in the State has been rapid 
and its use has met with increasing public approval. 

Most encouraging during the past year is the increase in the 
number of salaried positions and the tendency in many quarters 
to provide more officers and to pay better salaries. 

More preliminary investigations are being made and more 
discrimination is being shown by the courts in selecting cases 
for probation. 

More thorough probation work is being carried on by proba- 
tion officers and as a result more lasting results are being obtained. 

In spite of this encouraging progress, much remains to be 
done. The greatest needs and the ones upon which the Commis- 
sion desires to place most emphasis during the coining year are 
as follows: 

1. One or more salaried county probation officers are needed 
in each county of the State. Thirty-four counties as yet are 
unsupplied. In the larger counties several officers are needed 
to adequately handle the probation work in the town and village 
courts. When the public generally, as well as the supervisors 
of the various coimties, realize the facts as to the importance and 
economy of developing this system, officers and adequate salaries 
will be provided. 

2. Many of the cities of the State are still without probation 
officers. Elmira, Niagara Falls, New Kochelle and Newburgh 
are the largest cities in the State now without the services of 
any salaried officers. In each an officer is needed. Besides the 
creation of new offices in cities having none, most of the larger 
cities now have an inadequate number of probation officers. 
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3. There is urgent need for the payment of more adequate 
salaries to probation officers everywhere in the State. There is 
need also in many places that greater appropriations be provided 
for the traveling and incidental expenses of probation officers. 

4. More clerical assistance is needed in many places. In many 
places probation officers are forced to give a great deal of their 
time to clerical work and to the details of money collecting, cut- 
ting short the time at their disposal for real probation work. 
Larger and better equipped office quarters are also greatly needed 
in many localities. 

6. The forms and system of records kept by probation officers 
need to be standardized and improved in many places. 

6. The establishment of separate juvenile courts and the im- 
provement of those already existing are needed in many cities. 
The laws relating to juvenile delinquency and the establishment 
of juvenile courts need to be revised and codified. The systems 
now in operation in the counties of Monroe and Ontario where 
juvenile courts have jurisdiction over the entire county, as a 
part of the County Court, is recommended by the Commission 
for adoption in the other counties of the State. 

7. The establishment of juvenile detention homes in all the 
larger cities of the State as yet without them and proper pro- 
vision for the care of children arrested is needed. 

8. The people of the State need to have brought home to them 
the value of probation work in each community in order that 
more probation officers may be provided and that the officers 
should have better support and more co-operation in their work. 

The State Probation Commission desires to express its appre- 
ciation of the courtesies and aid extended to it by different officials, 
departments, organizations, the press, and other persons during 
the year. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Homer Folks, 
President 

Charles L. Chute, 
Secretary. 
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Table 4.— Number of Persons Remaining on Probation 
ON September 30, 1913. 



COURTS. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


In Citibs. 
Albany "PcUxe 


24 

9 

10 

3 

239 


1 

i 

""is 

i 

i 

1 

''9i 

78 
22 
26 

i 

i 

5 
21 

2 

21 

i 


13 

13 

38 

5 

11 

1.003 

1 

28 

8 

19 

4 

1 

3 

1 

46 

67 

653 

1,728 

151 

127 

21 

10 

5 

1 

9 

3 

97 

18 

5 

111 

1 

57 

16 

1 

22 


4 
2 

7 

74 

1 

2 

i 

3 

8 
1 

164 

298 

24 

11 

2 

2 

i 

2 

17 

3 

3 

12 

...... 

1 


42 




24 


Auburn Recorder's 


49 


Binffhamton City 


20 


Buffalo Children 8 


273 


Buffalo City 


1.077 


Cohoes Recorder's 


8 


10 


Cortland City 


30 


Elmira Recorder's 


3 


12 




20 


Ithaca City 


1 

2 

2 

4 

20 

45 

16 


5 


Jamestown Police 


3 


Johnstown Recorder's 


5 


Kingston Recorder's 


5 


LacKawanna City 


69 


Mount Vernon City 


121 


Newburgh Reccwder's 


18 


New York City Board of Magistrates. 1st 
Division.. .TT. 


817 


New York City Board of Magistrates. 2nd 
Division 




2,026 


New York City Special Sessions. Manhattan 
and the Bronx 




175 


New York City Special Sessions. Brooklyn . . 
New York City Special Sessions. Queens .... 
New York City Special Sessions. Richmond . 
New York City Children's. New York county 
New York City Children's. Kings county. . . . 
New York City Children's. Queens county. . . 
New York City Children's. Richmond county 
Niagara Falls Police 


"*632 

309 

102 

68 

2 

11 


138 

23 

12 

723 

387 

124 

94 

7 


Oswego Recorder's 


12 


Plattsburg City 


11 


Poughkeepsie City 




5 


Rochester PoUce 




114 


Rome City 


11 
67 
58 
30 
12 
12 
2 
36 


33 


Schenectady Police 


80 


Syracuse Special Senuons 


202 


Troy Police 


31 


Utica City 


82 


Watertown City 


50 


Watervliet Recorder's 


3 


Yonkers Special Sessions 


59 






Total for cities 


1.738 


290 


4.297 


666 


6.991 






In Towns and Villagbs. 
Albany county 


3 


2 

i 

i 

i 


1 

1 
2 
3 
7 
2 

3 

52 
2 

1 

i 

2 

1 

''20 

7 

* *'4i 


3 

4 

2 

3 

i 


4 


CajTuga county 


1 


Chemung cnunty 


2 


4 


Clinton county.'. 


3 


Cortland county 


1 


11 


Erie county 


2 


Lewis county 




2 


Madison county 


1 


1 


Monroe county 


1 


Nia^^ara county 




3 


OneTda county'. 


11 


67 


Rensselaw cwinty x . x 


2 


Saratoga county.' «... 




1 


Schenectady county 


4 
6 


4 


Suffolk county, ..,..,,.,....,.. 


7 




1 


Batavia 


9 


10 


Corinth 


4 


East Rochester 




1 


Goshen 


h 

2 

1 
2 
1 
6 


1 


Malone 


2 


Milton 


2 


Norwich! 


24 


Port Chester 


9 


Rye 


1 


Saratoga Springs 


48 
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Table 4.— Number of Persons Remaining on Probation 
ON September 30, 1913— (Concliided). 



COURTS. 



Boys. 



Girls. 



Men. 



Women. 



Total. 



Solvay. . . 
Waverly. 



Total for towns and villages. 



53 



Supreme and County Courts. 

Albany Supreme and County 

Broome Supreme and County 

Cayuga Supreme and County 

Chautauqua Supreme and County 

Chemung County 

Chenango Supreme and County 

Clinton Supreme and County 

Columbia County 

Cortland County 

Delaware County 

Dutchess County 

Erie Supreme and County 

Essex County 

Franklin Supreme and County 

Fulton Supreme and County 

Genesee Supreme and County 

Jeflferson Supreme and County 

Kings County 

Monroe Countv» including Children's Part. . 

Montgomery County 

Nassau County 

New York Supreme and General Sessions . . 

Oneida Supreme and County 

Onondaga Supreme and County 

Ontario County, including Children's Part. . 

Orleans County 

Oswego Supreme and County 

Otsego County 

Putnam County 

Queens County 

Rensselaer Supreme and County 

Rockland Supreme 

St. Lawrence Supreme and County 

Saratoga Supreme and County 

Steuben County 

SufFolk County 

Tompkins County 

Warren Supreme and County 

Washington County 

Westchester County 

Wyoming County 



2 
52 

"i 



18 



150 



49 

18 
8 
4 
5 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

36 
239 

12 
6 
2 
4 

29 



24 

2 

3 

573 

44 

31 
1 
1 

45 
4 
1 

50 

12 
3 
8 

14 
2 
4 
1 
5 
1 

20 
1 



Total for Supreme and county courts. . 
Grand total 



60 



19 



1,268 



1.851 



315 



5,715 



14 



24 
1 



46 



726 



223 



51 

18 
8 
5 
5 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

39 
246 

15 
6 
2 
5 

32 
1 

92 

2 

4 

597 

45 

31 
5 
1 

45 
4 
1 

52 

12 
3 
8 

14 
2 
5 
1 
5 
1 

21 
1 



1,393 



8,607 
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STATISTICS OF PROBATION OFFICERS FOR YEAR 
ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1913 
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APPENDIX C. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIXTH ANNUAL STATE CONFERENCE OF 

PROBATION OFFICERS, HELD IN BUFFALO, 

NOVEMBER 17 AND 18, 1913. 

TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

Page 

Introduction 100 

Monday evening: 

President's Opening Address, Homer Folks 102 

Probation for Women Offenders, Frances E. Leitch 107 

The Use of Probation for Adults, Judge Thomas H. Noonan . . 113 

General Discussion Opened by Jane B. Armstrong 117 

Experiences with Juvenile Probationers, Timothy J. Shea 121 

General Discussion Opened by Joseph J. Kingsbury 125 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Th© Sixth Annual State Confermice of Probation Officers, 
called at the invitation of the State Probation Commission, was 
held in the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, on November 17 and 18, 1913. 
The meetings were well attended, there being 96 delegates regis- 
tered, 53 of whom were probation officers from different parts of 
the State. Many of these were sent to the conference by the courts 
which they represented. Three regular sessions were held and 
in addition, the annual luncheon and a special group dinner* 

Practical papers were read, still more practical discussions 
were held, and in addition, the meetings gave an opportunity 
for the probation officers to get better acquainted, promoting the 
interchange of ideas and mutual co-operation- 

The proceedings which follow are given in full with the neces- 
sary corrections, except that in some cases the discussion is 
slightly condensed. 

The next State Conference of Probation Officers will be held 
at TJtica in November, 1914. The conf^ences are arranged 
especially for the probation officers of the State, but all persons 
interested in probation are invited. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIXTH ANNUAL STATE 
CONFERENCE OF PROBATION OFFICERS. 

WRST SESSION. 

Monday Svening, November 17, 1913. 

President Homer Folks of the State Probation Commission : 
In calling to order the Sixth Annual Conference of Probation 
Officers of the State of New Yort I am going to ast the local 
member of the State Probation Commission, Hon. Frank E, 
Wade, who is also a member of the State Prison Commission, 
and who has been very deeply interested in the growth of pro- 
bation work, having done a great deal to further its wise growth, 
especially in this county and city, to say a few words of welcoma 

I 
Vice-Presideitt Frank E. Wade of the State Probation Com- 
mission: In behalf of the officials and the citizens of Buffalo, I 
welcome you all to this city of Buffalo. We trust that you will 
visit and inspect the charitable and correctional institutions of 
the city, our probation offices, our criminal courts, our children's 
court, the detention home, our art gallery, historical society build- 
ing, and other civic and public buildings and institutions in this 
city. We trust also that you will have a little time to see the 
residential section and the park system for which Buffalo is 
famous. Within twenty miles of Buffalo, in almost a suburb, 
the most beautiful natural scenery in the world is found, the 
stupendous and unparalleled falls of Niagara. In fact, Buffalo is 
surrounded by places noted for their beautiful scenery and his- 
toric interest. All these places, or many of them, I trust you 
will visit. I hope that your stay here will be most enjoyable and 
that when you leave Buffalo you will be glad that the conference 
was held in this city. 

[1011 
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President's Opening Address. 

Pbbsidbnt Folks: I have had the pleasure of making a few 
opening remarks at these conferences for several years and I 
have generally tried to look back and see what some of the more 
important things were that had happened in the course of the 
year in our particular field. I shall take a few minutes to 
recall to your minds a few of the features which I think, as we 
shall look back in later years, will seem truly important. 

I should say that from our immediate environment the most 
serious event of the year is the loss of the secretary of the Com- 
mission, Mr. Towne, who after six years of honorable service 
with us felt constrained to accept a position very closely related 
to our work; namely, that of superintendent of the Brooklyn 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. We 
shall still count on him, however, as one of the active 
men in probation work in the State. He is very ably 
succeeded by Mr. Charles L. Chute, our new secretary, who, for 
several years has been one of the most valiant among those who 
have striven, and with great success, to prevent the extension of 
child labor. I think perhaps it was his notable success in per- 
suading legislatures and others of the evils of child labor that 
led us to secure his services as our secretary, and I want to ask 
for him that same cordial co-operation and good fellowship which 
you extended in such generous measure to his predecessor. 

The second event of the past year that seems to me important 
is the passage of a children's court act for the county of Ontario. 
The adaptation of children's court legislation to rural counties 
and counties having a combination of rural districts with one 
or more moderate sized cities is a difficult thing to accomplish. 
There was enacted last winter a special law establishing a county 
juvenile court, as a separate division of the county court in 
Ontario County and giving it exclusive jurisdiction over chil- 
dren's cases from all parts of the county. It is modelled upon 
the Monroe County law enacted in 1910, but drafted by the 
Commission with special reference to its practical operation in 
a rural county. I have no doubt that if it works as well as there 
is every reason to think it will, it will rapidly be extended to 
other counties of the State. 
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The great city of New York has made exceptional progress 
during the last year in probation. For some time it lagged 
somewhat behind. During the past year twenty-three additional 
salaried probation officers, largely for the children's courts, were 
provided by the fiscal authorities of the city. If you should 
go down to Twenty-second Street, between Lexington and Third 
Avenues you would see arising the walls of the new Children's 
Court Building, which will be in keeping with the high purpose 
and importance of that court. The building is to be devoted 
entirely to the purposes of the juvenile court of the Borough of 
Manhattan, providing adequately for its probation work, with 
offices for its numerous probation officers. In its structure and 
in the spirit which it expresses it will be in accordance with the 
newer ideas of children's court work. 

In the magistrates' courts a very important step has been 
taken which is directly in line with the recommendations of the 
original Probation Commission of 1905, namely: the various pro- 
bation officers have been separated from the particular courts to 
which they had before been attached and now work as a unit 
under the direction of the chief probation officer. Until this 
happened some of them have had very few persons under their 
care and others have had a great many, since they were r^arded 
as attached to the court, so to speak, a great deal of their time 
was wasted in sitting about the court waiting for some case that 
might arise in the course of the day. Now any person who is 
placed on probation is sent from the court to the central office 
of the Board of City Magistrates and there is assigned to a par- 
ticular probation officer. In other words, the strictly probation 
work is more definitely separated from the administrative and 
judicial work of the court and is treated as a probation problem. 

Another matter which I think is of considerable consequence 
is that the State Civil Service Commission and the Gbvemor 
have placed the position of county probation officer in aU coun- 
ties of the State in the competitive class. There have been four 
competitive examinations held for probation officer in the course 
of the year. I think as time goes on we are all convinced that 
if probation is to be an open, fair, judicial matter, and everyone 
is to have an equal right to aspire to serve as a probation officer. 
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the only way it can be brought about is through a sensible prac- 
tical civil service examination. 

If we look away from the State of New York to other States 
there are two or three interesting things that one mi^t refer to 
hastily. There have been very excellent laws passed providing 
juvenile courts in each county in the States of Indiana and Mis- 
souri, and in Nebraska in all counties having more than 20,000 
inhabitants. In Michigan the work of probation officers and the 
probation service generally has been placed under central State 
supervision. There is one other important development of the 
work which does not seem to me one we should follow, and that 
is that in six different States the administration of mothers' pen- 
sions has been placed imder the juvenile courts. Whatever the 
merits of the mothers' pension, so-called, may be — and with its 
underlying purpose we all most thoroughly agree — it doesn't 
seem to me that the distribution of material assistance to needy 
persons is any part of the function of a court, and I hope that 
in this State whatever we may do in that line will be done through 
other machinery than the courts. 

Now, perhaps the most important event of the year in this 
State affecting probation has no direct relation to probation, as 
I see it, and that is that for the first time people of the State 
have really come to see the prisons in their true light. This has 
brought about a great benefit to other humane ways of dealing 
with those who have broken the law. Whatever else our late 
governor may have done or may have failed to do, we certainly 
do owe it to him that he stirred up the prison situation, that the 
Dead Sea of Sing Sing, stagnant for forty years, has been stirred 
to its depths^ and that everywhere through the State there is a 
determination that newer and better and more humane methods 
must be used in dealing with those who have come under the law. 
Everything that makes us realize more clearly, more definitely, 
the inherent, inevitable shortcomings of imprisonment, lends ad- 
ditional impetus and momentum to the line of work in which we 
are engaged. 

I think we can truthfully say, looking back over the six years 
that the Commission has been in existence, that we have won 
our case so far as the general acceptance of the merits of the 
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principle of probation is concerned. We no longer have to fight 
to retain the probation law on the statute books or to continue 
the existence of probation officers. The community has accepted 
us ; that is, it has accepted the general idea and the general plan, 
and our task — ^more difficult than the earlier one — is that of being 
worthy of the confidence that the community is placing in us, 
and being sure that our work, when the limelight of critical 
analysis is turned upon it, as it surely will be, will not be found 
wanting as the prisons have been; that we shall do our work 
in such a way that when we are brought into the full blaze of 
publicity and a minute analysis of our work is made, it will be 
found that we have done the best we could for all those who 
came under our care. That doesn't mean that we shall work 
out any hard and fast rules and plans. It doesn't mean any two 
persons are alike or have committed the same sort of offenses 
or can be reached in the same sort of way, but it does mean we 
shall have made an honest effort to find out what is needed and 
then an honest effort to see that the needful thing is done. 

More and more, as I look at it, probation seems to me very 
much like dealing with the bodily ills of man. I see the statisti- 
cian of the State Hospital Commission sitting before me and 
that reminds me of how much our work is like the work of deal- 
ing with the insane in some respects. Now, you know that some 
of the insane who are really very seriously disturbed would 
get well practically of their own accord ; that is, if nothing much 
were done, they would recover. Now, I think that is quite true 
of some of those placed on probation. In the nature of the case, 
the crime for which they were convicted was exceptional or the 
general trend of their lives was such that the shocking disgrace 
they have gone through is sufficient to bring them back on the 
right road and relatively little else needs to be done. If they 
turn out well it isn't because of anything we do or perhaps any- 
thing we leave undone, but there needs to be even for this the 
watchfulness of a probation officer. It takes a physician to know 
what sort of insane person doesn't need any treatment and it 
takes a probation officer to know what sort of offender can be 
left to himself in large degree. But there are a good many others 
who cannot be cured under any circumstances. I should be 
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disposed to say that the old idea that we must proceed on the 
basis that everybody can be reformed is not tenable. It is agree- 
able perhaps to our aspirations, but not creditable to our judg- 
ment and observation. There are those who are not endowed with 
sufficient mental capacity to understand and to respond to the 
best that we try to do for them, and the sooner we realize that 
such is the case, the sooner we make a diagnosis of their condi- 
tion, the better it will be for us as probation officers, we will be 
more efficient in the performance of our duties, and our work 
will be less likely to be brought into discredit The great bulk 
of probationers, however, will be greatly influenced by good and 
honest work on our part. I do not mean that we can succeed in 
the fullest and completest sense in all cases. I have come to feel 
that in regard to many ills such as insanity, vice and crime, and 
illness of other kinds, that it is a substantial success if we post- 
pone or mitigate the misfortune that impends. We mustn't feel 
that we have not succeeded unless we have won a permanent and 
complete success. In many cases if that be impossible it is never- 
theless worth while to greatly postpone or greatly mitigate the 
seriousness of later trouble, if later trouble there must be. 

There isn^t anything very new in what I have said but it 
grows on me all the time that we need most of all, and we need 
constantly, a certain spirit of humility and a certain spirit of 
simplicity; that the thing we are most likely to go astray on in 
probation is prejudging things and forming superficial opinions 
of what has happened, and superficial and incorrect estimates of 
what we have done; of having extravagant ambitions and expec- 
tations of what is to be accomplished. The more simple we can 
be and the more we can see the things as they are and offer a 
very modest and humble fellowship to our probationers, the fur- 
ther I think we shall go. 

Me. Charles L. Chute, Secretary of the State Probation 
Commission: I wish to thank the president for his very kind 
reference to me. I have been reminded forcibly several times 
today that we shall miss the genial presence of Mr. Towne, my 
predecessor, who organized the first conference and has been 
present at all of them. I realize that I have indeed a hard task 
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in filling his place, but nevertheless I am very glad to be with 
you and to be associated in this noble work with these commis- 
sioners and you probation officers, this work for the rational and 
humane treatment of those who go wrong. (Announcements.) 

Probation for Women Offenders. 

Miss Fbances E. Leitch, Probation Officer, Court of Special 
Sessions, Brooklyn: About two weeks ago our good friend Mr. 
Towne, the former secretary of the State Probation Commission, 
and now a fellow Brooklynite, wrote asking me to prepare a short 
paper for this conference on the subject of the place of the 
woman probation officer in the courts, and suggesting that I might 
illustrate my ideas from incidents in my own experience as a 
probation officer in dealing with women. I am not here, there- 
fore, as a teacher; I am simply recording views on the subject 
which arise from my own experience and noting a few incidents 
not as proofs of a theory, but merely as cases and nothing more. 

Probation, instead of imprisonment, for some classes of of- 
fenders against the law is a comparatively modem procedure in 
the State of New York. It is less than ten years, I think, since 
the first salaried probation officer was appointed in New York 
city. Private, charitable and religious associations were the first 
to see the need of probation officers, especially for women delin- 
quents. 

The first probation officers were volunteers, generally women 
of leisure, which pre-supposes private means and at the same 
time women of keen sympathies who were not repelled by the 
word " criminal," and whose social standing was not impoired 
when it became known that they were r^ular visitors to the po- 
lice courts and to the jail. 

I think the pioneer probation officer for women in the city 
of New York was the late Mrs. Foster, the " Tombs Angel," as 
she was known. This good woman devoted a large part of her 
leisure time to befriending the unfortunate of her own sex, who, 
through weakness or force of circumstances rather than malice, 
found themselves at the bar of justice to answer for their of- 
fenses against society. After her death, several years ago, the 
justices of the Court of Special Sessions of the First Division 
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in the city of New York, as it was then known, appointed a 
sneeessor, abo a woman, and proenred the necessary legislation 
au&orizing the court to add her name to the pay roll. 

The evolution of the probation officer in the Brooklyn courts 
from the visitor or agent of a private charitable society, such as 
the Brooklyn City Mission, or ihe Society of St. Vincent de Paul 
to the permanent official of liie court was along similar linea. 

It is not surprising that the probation work for wamen in 
Brooklyn has a distinctly religious origin. Women oonneeted 
with drarekes or missioiis were accmstoniLed to visit tiie women's 
prisons is Baymond street, with a view oi redaizming their sist- 
ters who had fallen, or saving those who had just entered ixpfm 
what is most falsely called '^ the easiest way/^ or who had been 
simply unfortunate in the choice of their friends. The knowlh 
edge which these visitors acquired often put a new ai^ect an. a 
ease, and led in many instances to a visit to tin judge to ae- 
qiuaint him with f aets^ which he would next have learned through 
tiie ordinary diannels. 

The magistrates welcomed the eoK^peratioii of these good 
women, and were only too glad to follow their suggestioiss in eases 
of women ^^enders, when these suggestions were based upon 
aotuat facts and not merely upon sentiment. 

Any one who has had experience with cowrt work kiiow»^ that 
the judges, as a rule, are slow to deal severely with women dfo- 
Bnquents. They hope, often against hope, tlw^t extreme meas- 
ures will not be necessary, and that kindness and an appeal to 
the erring woman's higher nature may prove raore effective than 
a prison sentence. This has been my experience bodi in the 
magistrates'^ courts and Ae Court of Special Sesri(»8 in Brooklyn, 
with which I have had constant relation for the past eight years, 
first, as an ageirt of the St. Vineent de Paul Society, and later 
as a pafobation officer. 

Some of ^ judges of the Cburt of Special Sessions were* a 
little skeptical at first as to the need for a woman probation (rf- 
ficer in Ihe court, fearing iJiat as' the task of adntinistering justiee 
to the wom«i delinquents was at best difficult for a man it would 
be stffi more (Kflteult if every woman brought belore the court 
had an official apologist in a probation oiSoet of her ow» ts&sL 
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This feeling on the part of the judges has now entirely disap- 
peared. 

I cannot imagine khj wo<man witii the sligfatest experience or 
with average uxtelligimce going before a court with an appeal 
for mercy for the sole reason that the offenidiea* is a woman. There 
is no reason either in chiTaby or in morals why woineii shoaild 
not be hdd accDuntable for their failings as men are. 

The woman probation officer whoee idea of the duties of her 
positieu was that she should male ani appeal for mercy for every 
f emak d^ndant who came be&re the oonri would be a hindrance 
rather than a help to the administration of jiiistice^ and woiitld 
be besides t totally mmeceflsaty officiaL The judges^ as I said 
before, need no prompting to be nxercifnh '^ Even their failings 
lean to met cy^s side.'' 

In the Cotirl of Special Sessions of Bttxddyn a ma^orit^ of 
women broui^t before it are charged with some form of dishon- 
esty; — ^petty larcwiy is the l^al definition. Dishonesty in any 
form on &e part of a woman is an heaauona crime in a man's 
eyes, as it is to him an index of the total breakdown of the moral 
character, but this is not so in all cases. A. woman eowncted 
eft riK^lifting, for instance, — stealing some article of personal 
adornment — ^may not be a criminal at alL The theft may be 
and often is due to an unpremeditated yielding to the desire to 
beautify hersdf, which is part of a woman''8 very nature. The 
agony which such a woman suffers when she realizes she is imder 
arrest and that it is impossible to make any explanation of her 
action to her family or her husband is pitiful in the extreme. 
But — it may be objected — suppose the first theft is not discov- 
ered and the wconan escapes arrest^ is there not a danger that 
fi^ mafy again yield to the same natural impulse, and before long 
become am habitual thief I This sometimes happens^ and in sucdi 
a case her arrest and conviction brings the woman who had been 
driftix^ rapidly into evil ways, face to face with herself for the 
first time. I think a probation officer should never minimize 
or make Mght of the gravity of the offense with which a woman 
is charged, at least, in talking with the woman herself. There 
can be no lasting refoormation without sorrow and pe<^le who 
do wrong must be prepared to euS&f for it. 
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Perhaps I can best illustrate this point by quoting the case 
of a young girl whom I had on probation recently. I was sur- 
prised a few months ago to see a well-dressed^ intelligent-looking 
girl of sixteen plead guilty to having stolen a shirtwaist from a 
department store. Her attorney made an earnest plea for a 
" suspension of sentence," saying that this was the girl's first 
offense, and it would be her last, as she was ^nployed by a 
family who knew of her misfortune and would still retain her 
in their service. She was placed on probation without investiga- 
tion and seemed very sullen and resentful because the matter 
had not been finally settled. I visited the employer, who was 
bewildered at the girl's act, as she had always trusted Alice im- 
plicitly and the girl had never betrayed that trust. Alice was 
born in a city in the northern part of this State ; her mother died 
when she was nine years of age. The child remained in her 
father's care after her mother's death, he bringing in as a house- 
keeper a woman of loose character. When the girl was four- 
ten years of age her unfortunate surroundings excited the sym- 
pathy of the mother of her present employer, who took the girl 
to live with her, and about a year ago sent her to her married 
daughter in Brooklyn. She was an ambitious girl, attended 
evening school, and associated with no one outside of her em- 
ployer's home. Alice did not respond to my efforts very readily. 
She had given up the practice of her religious duties. I urged 
her to return to them, but something seemed to hold her back. 
She was a model probationer as far as behavior and r^ularity 
in reporting, but I felt that I had not yet reached the root of the 
trouble. Quite accidentally I learned that Alice had a valuable 
muff which she said she had found, but finally admitted she had 
stolen it from a store in New York. After several hours' persist- 
ent work I obtained from her a long list of pretty articles which 
she had stolen from time to time from different stores. I in- 
sisted that she bring me all the stolen articles. She did so, and 
I returned them to the rightful owners. (By the way, the New 
York store to which I returned the muff never had the courtesy 
to send me a formal acknowledgment.) Then, as if a load had 
been lifted from the girl's mind, she returned to the practice of 
her religious duties and told me she felt happy for the first time 
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in years. I saw that Alice's desire for adornment was the root 
of her trouble, so I insisted upon her opening a bank account. 
Now she tells me that it is with difficulty she spends the money 
for necessities, I think she will never steal again. Her evident 
embarrassment and humiliation when she was obliged to appear 
before the court to report a month ago moved the justice presiding 
to suspend sentence. I hope this will be her last official visit 
to the court. 

The formal duly of the probation officer, man or woman, as 
we all know, is to investigate the antecedents and reputation of 
the prisoners awaiting sentence and report results of the inquiry 
without fear or favor to the court. Absolute honesty and candor 
in reporting to the court is the fundamental duty of the proba- 
tion officer, and if he or she fails in this, no amount of zeal and 
intelligence displayed in other respects will make up for it The 
probation officer is also bound to use every effort in behalf of 
those placed on probation to enable them to fulfil the conditions 
of their probation so that they may be restored to their position 
in society as speedily as possible. This is all that is officially 
demanded of the probation officer, but a woman probation officer 
can find 'a dozen avenues of usefulness from her place in the 
court. 

A woman whose husband has just been committed to prison, 
no matter for what offense, generally needs a friend. She and 
her children are often left destitute and she may not have anyone 
to whom she can turn in her distress. The probation officer 
knows every public department from which help can be procured, 
and she ought to be in close touch with some private charitable 
organization also. 

Another poor creature has been deceived by a man whom she 
thought meant nothing but what was honorable and now she and 
another life have to be provided for. The very trifiing redress 
the law can give at best in such cases is sometimes denied for 
legal reasons, and the unfortunate woman, generally little more 
than a girl, finds herself in a desperate situation except where 
there is someone who is anxious to help her and knows where a 
shelter is open to her with her infant. Some of these painful 
cases are settled by marriage, for which I am generally called 
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upon to make arrangements, oftentimes to pay for tlie license 
and to plan for the couple to start housekeeping. I have always 
made it a rule to urge that such marriages be celebrated by the 
authorities of the church to which the couple belong so as to im- 
press upon those concerned the serious nature of the step, lest the 
man might get the idea that getting married was like getting bail, 
merely a means of release from imprisonment. 

Cases in which children are found n^lected by careless or 
vicious parents come to the notice of the probation officer in the 
course of her duties and she should be familiar with what evi- 
dence is necessary to sustain a charge of improper guardianship 
so as to either make a complaint herself or assist the local Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children to take the steps neces- 
sary to safeguard the children found n^lected. 

It may be urged that I have said nothing of the failures which 
every probation officer, if honest, must record, the cases in which 
our beat meant efforts have apparently borne no fruit. Yet fail- 
ures are in many instances only cases in which victory has been 
deferred. I have in mind the case of a woman for whom all my 
efforts to save from destruction seemed to result in only a succes- 
sion of failures. As a girl of fourteen she first came into my 
charge in the children's court, her father having complained that 
she had left home without cause and against his will. The girl's 
mother was in the hospital at the time and her father was a man 
of most unsympathetic nature and bitterly unreasonable. The 
girl was placed on probation but the craving for pleasure, inno- 
cent enough in the beginning, was her undoing, and she was com- 
mitted to a reformatory for children and later on to another re- 
formatory for women. On one of my vists to the reformatory, 
I was shocked to learn that my prot^e had attempted suicide 
the day before and was then undergoing punishment. She was 
finally paroled under my supervision and behaved fairly well 
for a year, until her parole expired. She soon afterwards dis- 
appeared and I heard she was married and had gone West with 
her husband. I made inquiries about the marriage from her 
pastor and learned that it was perfectly regular and that in her 
new home she and her husband are valued parishioners. A few 
months after her marriage she wrote to me and has kept up a 
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correspondence ever since, principally with regard to her three 
younger sisters still at home. She is anxious to safeguard these 
girls, who are now without a mother, from the temptations to 
which she succumbed. She felt the only security for them was 
to have them under her care, as the father has not changed any 
in his manner in the last half dozen years. Upon my recommen- 
dation the St. Vincent de Paul Society paid the fare of two of 
the girls to the sister^s home. 

It is true that some of the activities which have been mentioned 
seem to be outside the scope of the probation officers' duties, 
judging from the question on the blanks issued by the Probation 
Commission for the monthly reports, but this is a short-sighted 
view. To quote the motto of a well-known charitable society, — 
"No work of charity is foreign to us,'' so also no kind of charitable 
act which one woman can do for another is beyond the scope of 
a probation officer's work. The best work of the probation officer 
may never appear on the record, but it will not be forgotten, and 
the judges under whom she serves and the community in which 
she works will learn in spite of herself somewhat of the value 
of her efforts and will honor her accordingly, 

Pebsidknt Folks : I suppose if we were to undertake to make 
a place on the monthly report for all the good things which we 
expect and know probation officers do, the United States mails 
would go bankrupt in the efforts to bring those reports to Albany. 

Judge Dodd is detained by illness in his family, and Hon. 
Thomas H. Noonan of the City Court of Buffalo has very kindly 
consented on the shortest of notice to take Judge Dodd's place 
and make some remarks upon the subject of probation for men. 
We greatly appreciate his willingness to do so. 

The Use of Probation for Adults. 

Judge Thomas H. Noon an, Buffalo City Court: I am in 
somewhat the position of the Fourth of July orator of years gone 
by. He got up on the platform and started off as follows : " Three 
hundred years ago, the place where we now stand was a howling 
wilderness." He thought a minute and repeated, " The place 
where we now stand three hundred years ago was a howling wil- 
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demess/' but his presence of mind deserted him and he repeated 
the sentence, " The place where we now stand was three hundred 
years ago a howling wilderness, — and I wish to the Lord it was 
so now." 

I can give you in the necessarily short time but an outline of 
some of the problems that we have in our own courts. We have 
divided our City court in three parts for criminal work. Part 
IV has the violations of the Penal Law, Part V the Domestic 
Belations cases, and Part VI the ordinance violations. In Part 
IV we use probation with good results for a variety of offenses, 
very often with people who have committed some form of lar- 
ceny. Of course, we can only dispose of cases of petit larceny, 
but occasionally, if the case warrants it, we reduce the charge 
from grand larceny to petit larceny, if the defendant will plead 
guilty, and thus give us jurisdiction. 

If we impose a fine we let them pay it, as well as the resti- 
tution, while on probation. If you will look at the report that 
Chief Probation Officer Wiley got out last year, you will see 
that almost the entire expense of the probation officers was paid 
out of fines collected from probationers. Now, it does not take 
any argument to show the benefit of that sort of system because 
you can rest assured that very few of these fellows come back the 
second time. They are kept out of the penitentiary or jail. If 
they have a family they can support their family and instead of 
being a burden upon the community they are self-sustaining. We 
also get good results in assaults and similar cases where clothing 
has been torn or other property damaged by compelling the de- 
fendant to pay for the same and the fine. 

In Part V our greatest work is done, viewed from a money 
standpoint, where the men are made to support their families. 
All our domestic relations cases, whether between man and wife 
or other members of the family, are disposed of in that court, 
except the children's cases, which go into Judge Judge's court. 
I won't attempt to give you the figures, but they run into thou- 
sands of dollars in the course of a year. Besides making the men 
support their families and do it right we smooth out a lot of 
other family troubles. Sometimes we place a man on probation 
for his own protection. Once in a while there is an up-to-date 
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woman who thinks she ought to have all the income and leave 
her husband no spending money. In such cases we allow the 
poor henpecked husband a little spending money occasionally. 

Part VI does not differ in essentials from Part IV, though a 
different class of cases is handled there. We get some youthful 
offenders who are starting on the way to be undesirable citizens 
by indulging in " crap games " or some other seductive form of 
gambling. I remember one Sunday morning when a half a dozen 
young fellows had been arrested for running some sort of a 
gambling proposition and I fined them all $25.00 each, where 
ordinarily the fine would be about $5.00, on the theory that those 
boys, after they had received a jolt of that sort, would think a 
long while before they again got into that sort of trouble. They 
were all earning small pay and it probably took them from three 
to six months to pay off those fines, and every time they came in 
to pay an instalment they were reminded of the undesirability 
of that form of amusement. 

The probation officers also make many investigations before- 
hand, particularly in domestic relations cases, and also in cases 
where boys, particularly promising-looking young fellows, have 
gone wrong on financial matters. Thus we learn what the sur- 
roundings are, what the man's opportunity has been, and we 
can judge much better whether he is worthy of probation or not. 
The result of those investigations enables us to sift out the good 
material from the less desirable and to intelligently dispose of 
our cases. In the main, considering the number of probation 
offixsers that we have had at our disposal, and the enormous 
number of cases we have had on hand, we have produced really 
wonderful results with the men that have been placed on proba- 
tion. If we only had about double the force we could do a great 
deal more. The probation officers that we need most now are at 
least two women. We have never been given any. We feel the 
lack of them. We feel that women officers could not only take 
the few women we have on probation profitably, but that they could 
go out and make suitable investigations and relieve the men of 
much of that work where family difficulties alone are to be con- 
sidered. 

Occasionally, we hold a night court for the discharge of men 
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we have had on probation and we gather in the most promising 
probaticHterB and have a little heart to heart talk with them^ 
neeessaril^ brief^ and it is surprising to see the effect probation 
has had on many of tfaenu 

It is mj judgment that Bkanj boys go wrong on financial mat- 
ters not from any inherent dishonesty on tiieir part, but because 
of their inaHlity as bookkeepers. Before they know it they get 
into a tangle^ without any vicious intent, and they do not know 
enough to get out of it. Those boys are well worth taking care 
of, and in the main, we find their employers willing to co-operate 
with the court and the probation oflScers in giving- them a chance. 

In conclusion, I will quote a little stanza of Kipling's that 
has been a favorite of mine. In my judgment it is one of the 
most wonderful poems that KipHng or anybody else ever wrote: 

^If you earn fill the UBforgmsg minmte 

With sixty seeoBcls' worth ol diatanee rim; 
Yours is the earth and everything that's in it. 
And which is more, you'll be a man, my son.** 

Fbesihewt Folks: I am sure it would be a mistake, on any 
future occasion, to give the judge any more notice than be has 
had this time. 

There is a very interesting accormt on page 7 of the program 
of probation in Buffalo and Erie County, and as I have looked 
it over it struci me th^e was a surprising change from wiiat 
the members of the original State Probation Commission found 
on their visit to Buffalo in 1905. Our next speaker, Mrs. Arm- 
strong, was a member of that original investigating Commission. 
There was juvenile probation in Buffalo, but no adult probation 
whatever. Some of us received a very painful impression of 
the way some of the oMer cases, especially of girls from sixteen 
to twenty, were handled. I think the progress that has been 
made in Buffalo since that time is more steady and uniform and 
striking than perhaps in any other city of the State. That is 
to say, in other cities we have made a great gain at times, and 
then again, not so fast, or have stood still a long while and have 
then taken a start, but in Erie County there has been a steady 
progress from the beginning. 

The general subject of Adult Probation will be discussed by 
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Mrs. Armstrong, Tdio was a member of Ae original Slate Pro* 
bation Conmiission and bas been a probation o£eer in the peiiee 
conrt in Boehester for some time and at present is a member ol 
^ Board of Managers of tbe Western Honse of Reli^ fov 
Women. 

Mb8. Jake B. AmisTBxm^, Prdbaticm Offieer^ PoUoe Comt, 
Bodiester: As the diairmaD of the evening baa said, I was a 
member of the State Probation Cmmiseiion i^pointed in ldOS» 
I distinctly remember our meetings in Bnffalo and at that time 
the probation work was not fvlly started^ you might aay^ eooeept 
in the jnTenilo cases. In Bodiester, I think at that time w& were 
doiikg f airiy good probatioo work in the Coun^ Comtr That 
was before we took up t^ Poiiee Court weA, b«t I think Bocb- 
ester has a record of being perhaps ilbe first eitj in the &vte 
that made retj great advances aIo»g the line of adutt probation* 
I unfdfftnnaitetf was not here in time to bear the address of MisEi 
Leitch of Rpooklyn, but I eam^e in jast in time to hear hev 
mention some of her cases, espeoiatlrf tiM pc^ larceny eastcu 
My work in the Police Court in Rochester is among women six- 
teen or over and for the past three years we have had few women 
who hare- been placed on probation for petty larceny, very lew 
women who have be^i placed on proba^n for Tagranc^ or 
prostitutieoL, and very few women wkto have been placed on 
probation for disorderly acts, but we have had a great mavy 
women placed on probation far intoxication,^ and that isy in fact, 
the only subject I want to talk about to-night. 

I think I have grown a great many gray hairs within the last 
two years trying to find out how to handle a woman who is 
brcmght in for intosieation, whether ^» is sixteen or thirty 
«r sixty years of aget What is the best way to deal witb a 
woman who is. brought in for intoxication ? I, of course, know as 
well as the probation officers here who work anumg women, that 
ea^ individual ease has to be handled AiSere&Ayj but I fed 
sontetimee that it is a mistake to place a woman on probation 
who is an habitual drunkard. You may watel^ Aese eases very 
doeely, and perhaps if you have eertain days for the woneo 
fe report, they wil) come le you sober at that time, bvt a coa- 
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stant following up is needed and there is a constant feeling that 
perhaps yon are not doing all you ought to do for a woman of 
this class. It seems to me that it is a disease and only confine 
ment and proper treatment will cure the woman so she can go 
out into the world and become self-respecting, A majority of 
my probation cases are intoxication cases. We have been doing 
for the past three years a great deal of advisory work, and a 
great deal of preventive work. We are getting hold of girls 
from sixteen to twenty-five before they are arrested and that work 
has grown wonderfully within the past three or four years. I 
spend most of my time now in cases that are never brought to 
the court, but as I said before, the intoxication cases are some- 
thing that I don't know how to handle. I wish there could be 
a very open, free discussion on this subject from women who are 
engaged in probation work. Conditions in Eochester are rather 
different from conditions in New York city or Buffalo, but the 
majority of probation officers must have women of this type to 
handle, and I wish I might go home and take something with 
me that would make me feel I am doing all I can for this class 
of women. 

Pbesidbnt Folks: The subject is open for discussion and I 
think we might as well take up the question Mrs. Armstrong 
raises. I would like to hear from some of the other women pro- 
bation officers of their actual experiences in dealing with women 
who have been addicted to intoxication. 

Mbs. I. A. Kellogg, Probation Officer, City Court, Water- 
town: I am very much interested in just exactly this line of 
work. Most of my cases are informal cases which do not come 
before the City Court but perhaps come from parents who bring 
their children to me, and these cases are carefully investigated 
and never get into court, but I have had four cases where the 
women have been addicted to intoxication which have puzzled 
me. I have felt that really my reputation as a probation officer 
was in peril because I could do nothing with them. I have one 
especially who is very young — ^not yet twenty years old, — ^but 
her parents told me she has been drinking since she was ten years 
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of age. It is impossible for me to do anything with the case 
and I have felt that people will say, " What good is the probation 
officer if she cannot help a woman like that ? '' I would like to 
get the opinion of others on this subject to see if there is any 
method which I have not thought of. 

Miss Lbitgh : I am of the same opinion as the first speaker. 
I think the only thing to do with a case of this kind is to put 
her some place where she cannot drink and have her built up. 
Of course, the people we get are mostly poor people. If she 
is a woman of means you can have her treated in a sanitarium. 
One woman I recall had quite a large family and we were obliged 
to put the children in institutions ; she was sent away for a few 
months and at the end of that time the husband induced us to 
appeal to the judge; she was returned to her home and I don't 
know of any more industrious woman in the city. She thanks 
me and says, " I don't know what would have become of me if 
you had not put me away for a while." 

Mes. Max Thalheimeb^ Probation Officer, Syracuse: One 
case that comes to my mind is that of a woman of very good 
circumstances who had fallen a victim to the habit of drink. 
She was with me about six months when she came to me and 
said she must go back to her old way, and I asked the judge if 
I could take her to Troy. She remained there six months with 
the good Sisters and returned to Syracuse cured and is occupy- 
ing a splendid position and is as fine a woman as you would care 
to meet. She was not a fallen woman and for that reason her 
redemption seems almost miraculous. 

Pbesident Folks : Are there any others who have had experi- 
ences in dealing with women on probation who were addicted to 
drunkenness? I might say that for the last two or three years 
I have been much interested in the movement for establishing 
a hospital and industrial colony for inebriates in New York 
City, a bill for which has finally passed the Legislature and the 
city authorities and for which a board of managers has been 
appointed and a very large and beautiful site of land in Orange 
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County has been secured. That hospital is limited, however, to 
men. We frankly gave up on the question of women ; we didn't 
know what to do and therefore said, as the other is the larger 
question, we will deal with that first I don't seem to hear any 
large amount of encouragement for dealing by probationary 
methods with women who are addicted to the habit of drink. I 
suspect a period of care in some place in which they are not able 
to get drink and are kept occupied is necessary in most cases. 

I should like to ask the probation officers and any others to 
hand in any suggestions in regard to next year's conference. We 
want to make these conferences just the kind of -conferences that 
will be most useful to the probation officers. They exist for 
no other purpose whatever and if you will make suggestions 
either of topics or of speakers, or as to place, time, or manner 
of meeting, we will be most grateful and they will receive mpst 
careful attention. We particularly desire to make the meetings 
very informal and to have a good deal of discussion from the 
floor. I think perhaps if we had followed more nearly the plans 
of the meetings in New York city last winter, which were round- 
table discussions and included no stated papers, we might have 
had a more general participation in the discussion which is 
really the thing that is of the greatest value. 

Mb. Patbick H. Malloisi, Probation Officer, Children's Court, 
Brooklyn: I think it a tremendous mistake that the gentlemen 
with whom you are associated in planning for this sanitarium 
were of the opinion that there were so few women addicted to 
this habit that they would treat the cases of men first. Of course, 
it is quite true if you count the number of arrests of women and 
number of arrests of men, the men will predominate six or seven 
or ten to one, but you must remember when a woman drinks that 
the family goes to destruction, the children go to institutions 
and there is absolutely no way of holding a home together where 
a mother drinks, whereas with a good sober woman she can take 
her husband's wages, sometimes only 50 per cent, of it, and she 
can keep her children from an institution and can clothe and send 
them to church and school and the world doesn't know much about 
the struggle she has, but on the other hand, if the woman drinks, 
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it is hopeless. What can you do? You put the wife in the 
House of the Good Shepherd and what is the man to do when she 
is away ? He cannot bring in an old woman or a young woman 
to take care of his f amily^ so consequently when the woman goes, 
the family goes. She is the family tie. 

N0W9 perhaps from reasons that a physician could explain 
better than anyone else, this weakness in women is very diflScult 
to cure. It can only be cured by entire removal of the oppor- 
tunity to get the drink and by building up the physical system, 
because so many of the poor women we meet are women periiaps 
thirty or forty years of age; they are broken down physically, 
have to work very hard and don't get enough food to sustain 
them and then they get this stimulant to carry on their daily 
task. Those women deserve all the sympathy that can be given 
to them, and I think that because of the influence that you have, 
Mr. Chairman, because a great many men turn to you on matters 
of this kind as a man who knows and who will act, that you 
could do a great deal toward bringing about the establishment 
of a home for women who are addicted to this vice of intemper- 
ance, and I assure you that we are wrong in taking up the man's 
end and letting the women go. 

Pbbsidsnt Folks : I am reminded that there is a State Farm 
that will receive women after the fifth offense and they can be 
sent there on conviction of this offense. We perhaps were in error 
in thinking that the problem of men was the more important; 
it is, in New York city, a larger one, but I am sure we were 
not in error in thinking it was an easier one, and as the whole 
subject involved so much that is new and difficult and substan- 
tially untried, we were weak enough to think we wanted to treat 
the easier side first, believing that if we succeed in that we could 
perhaps try the harder one subsequently. 

Experiences with Juvenile Probationers. 

Me. Timothy J. Shea, Chief Probation Officer, Syracuse: 
The topic originally assigned to me wag not juvenile probation, 
so these remarks will have to be somewhat informal. The selec- 
tion, perhaps, isn't as good as it might be because Mrs. Thal- 
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heimer, who is associated in the probation work with me, 
has jurisdiction over juvenile probationers in our court, except 
that I occasionally get the case of a boy between fourteen and 
sixteen years of age. During the first year of my work in Syra- 
cuse, however, I had to deal entirely with boys, and my memory 
is somewhat keen on some of those experiences. Without ques- 
tion, the informal cases offer as much interest as those formally 
given us by the court. The great majority of juvenile proba- 
tioners come under the classification given by Mr. Folks to-night 
in his comparison between them and people who were mildly 
or violently insane. If left alone they would gradually recover, 
but of course the oversight and restraint is good for one as well 
as the other, 

I assume that every probation officer in the analysis of a case 
of juvenile delinquency, and especially after disposition is made 
and sentence is suspended, places himself in the way to diagnose 
the matter and take into account the circumstances surrounding 
the case, environment, locality and so on; in this work it has 
been of particular interest in my cily to observe the connection 
between the boy and the gang, which connection I believe is a 
perfectly natural condition of affairs. The question is, " What 
sort of a gang is to be encouraged ? " 

In my experience in Syracuse I had occasion to have a very 
vivid experience with the gang problem in its worst phase, as it 
exists in our city. The gang was known as the " Z '' gang. One 
boy member was brought in on a technical charge of assaulting 
the janitor of a school. I asked him, " Why were you there? '' 
and he replied, •" I went there to go to school and the janitor 
picked on me because I had old clothes; he started to lick me 
and I didn't let him; I licked him first." The judge said, 
" Young man, you are in the right place. It will never be 
charged to me that I wouldn't take care of a case like yours, and 
the sentence is that you take three months in the penitentiary 
or else go to night school." It turned the tables rather success- 
fully and he was placed under my care. 

He was a particularly stolid boy, very sullen, and a hard 
proposition. I saw his mother, or rather she came to me, and 
I perceived she was not inclined to be frank. The people in the 
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neighborhood told me this boy had been arrested over one hun- 
dred times. He had been arrested in Syracuse twenty times, not 
always arraigned, but actually in the custody of Ae police over 
twenty times. I sent for him again, and told him, " You needn't 
be afraid of me," and by means of recounting instances of my 
own boyhood and laughing with him he gradually unfolded and 
told me the history of the " Z " gang as it existed in Syracuse, 
and it was something to marvel at. This boy had been all over 
this country with a circus and had beat his way around on freight 
trains. I knew he wasn't fabricating because he told me details 
relating to different parts of the country. With the hard life 
of the circus and with the experiences which go with that life, 
you can imagine the boy was somewhat disillusioned and he 
needed something more than sermonettes. I got him some work, 
but it made him extremely tired, it wasn't his forte. He was 
fortunate enough to get work from the principal of the night school 
and is still there. He told me anecdotes about the gang, who 
were from all sorts of families, some coming from very good 
families. For instance, one boy worked in a drug store and he 
was accustomed when the owner would go home to open the store 
and in the darkness he and several friends would enter and 
recoimt experiences. He even told me that they had some kind 
of a drug they were going to administer to three girls in the 
neighborhood and it was terrible to contemplate their purpose. 
The depth of depravity that was in the minds of those young 
rascals was something to make one think. 

The outcome of the situation is that we are getting after that 
gang. All the parents have been apprised of the fact that their 
boys are in the gang. One or two boys are going to be sent away. 
It would be impossible with our equipment in Syracuse to deal 
adequately with that situation. It is justification for a dozen 
probation officers to. deal with the members of the "Z" gang 
and the result in good to the community I am sure could not 
be measured, at least by the standard of dollars and cents. 

The city of Syracuse has a vast fund of tradition about gangs. 
We have a gang which has flourished for years in the Fifth 
Ward. Some of the most celebrated thugs in the country came from 
it, one especially whose exploits are told and retold. On the 
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other hand tii&pe are a gvett many men who are now good nie- 
dMuuea, but who wei^e in tfa^r boyhood members of this old 
Fifth Ward gang. "Now their boys are growing up with <he 
eame ideas that their fathers had and we have a great many 
of those boys in eourL We have five or six coming in next Sat- 
urday morning who have been brought in four or five times be- 
fore, but uot ooe of them is a bad boy; they are simply victims 
of false heroism. It is a question ihat calls for the most earnest 
thoi^ht on the part of people entrusted with the solutK^i of it. 
The neighborhood is too much for us. The circumstances of the 
case are beyond us. A wholesale moving of all the families 
would accomplish the purpose, but that cannot be brought about. 
There is one other experi^ice in which the family problem 
entered. A boy was brought to our court for petty larceny with 
several other boys and this boy caught the judge's fancy ; he bore 
a fine Scotch name and was really a very winsome fellow. He 
had trouble with his eyes and the judge asked that we attend to 
them. I interviewed his father, who was a solicitor for an in- 
surance company, and well thought of by the company, I called 
on his mother and as I entered the house a negro mail carrier 
motioned to me, but I went upstairs and met a very comity 
matron with gray hair, who showed me a neat and attractive 
household. Finally, I told her I had come to see about her boy 
and why he wasn't getting along. She sat down and folded her 
arms and said, ^' Sometime ago Fa began getting queer." ^^ Just 
what do you mean by queer," I asked. " He doesn't chuckle me 
under the chin and doesn't put his arm around me and say, 
' Ma, I like you,' so I told him if he didn't I was going to get a 
'fri^d.'" "What was that again?" She repeated it. I 
thought that was an astonishing condition and I immediately 
b^an to understand the meaning of the negro's gesture when I 
entered the house. I made inquiries and found that " Ma " had 
gotten her friend and the boy was known among the other boys 
as a boy who didn't have a good mother. That boy had no dbanee. 
Of course he was marked in the neighborhood and schooL We 
didn't use institutional means to deal with him because it was 
a case I couldn't prove, so I let it rest, but it gives me a lot of 
uneasiness and sorrow to think that boy was practically ruined 
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and of oourse would become terribly disillu«ioned and probably 
heart-broken as he grew older and learned the import of the 
circumstances for which he was not responsible. 

It takes a rare quality of mind in the adult to transpose itself 
into the mind of the boy and the only way it can be brought 
about is for adults in the eommimity who are gifted in Ihat 
respect to set about the task and to have the municipality recog- 
nize the necessity for such workers. Juvenile probation is an 
intensely interesting study. In adult cases it must be largely a 
matter of force and coercion because the mind of the adult is 
more or less set, but in the boy the chance for molding and con- 
struction is great, and it is refreshing to contemplate the possi- 
bility of really constructive work in dealing with boys and girls. 

Pbesidbnt Folks: Mr. Shea has formulated two of the fun- 
damentally important things in juvenile probation. First, imagi- 
nation enough to get the boy's point of view, and secondly, after 
having obtained that to follow the individual boy through his 
environment and social factors and to ascertain what conditions 
are making him what he is* I think Judge Lindsey of Denver, 
who certainly has done a remarkable work, owes his influence to 
the fact that he could in the first place to an unusual ext^it see 
the boy's point of view and enter into his spirit and his attitude, 
and, secondly, because he followed back from the individual boy 
into the circumstances and surroundings and gangs of which the 
boy was a member. I think we are on the right road in following 
that line in juvenile probation. 

Mb. Joseph J. Kingsbury, Chief Probation Officer, Chil- 
dren's Court, Buffalo: I shall be glad if you will consider the 
ideas which I place before you as topics for further discussion, 
as I have considered them only in a general way, tiie time being 
too short for specific consideration. 

Children are young animals. Their principal idea, after the 
question of enough to eat is settled, is how to get the most fun 
out of life. They are, if left to their own devices, as irresponsible 
as young monkeys or puppies. Young animals they are, with 
this difference, they have characters to be formed, souls to be 
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saved. This superabundant activity, which we designate as pure 
animal spirits if it is exhibited by our own fireside " angels," 
or as pure devilishness if it occurs in our neighbors' " brats," if 
guided into proper channels, is one of the greatest factors in good 
character building. 

The gang spirit is but the junior of co-operation, a training 
for leadership and loyalty in after years, if rightly used. But 
there exists in many homes first, irresponsibility or indifference, 
caused by lack of education or any sort of training for parent- 
hood; too many parents of all classes believe they have done 
their full duty to the present and future by bringing the child 
into the world and that after that it is up to the children's court 
if they go wrong. Second, there is the inability of parents to 
care for their children caused by the necessity that the home- 
maker works all the day, leaving the children to the care of an 
older child or of the neighborhood at large. Third, there is 
incapability, through disease or vicious habits of one or both 
parents; and fourth, there is over-indulgence, through mistaken 
affection or lack of will-power to direct the child's activities. 
If any of these conditions exist, then trouble of a more or less 
serious nature is sure to arise and the work of a probation oflScer 
b^ns. 

When a child is given into the charge of a probation officer, 
that officer should find out what the lack or wrong in the home 
is which is back of the child's delinquency and by every power 
at his command should try to make good that lack or right that 
wrong. Sometimes the first thing to be done is to have a talk 
with the child's parents in which their responsibility should be 
plainly shown, and their co-operation earnestly sought in the 
task of helping the child to better views of life and better ways 
of living. Sometimes congenial employment solves the problem. 
Given normal health and enthusiasm, there ought to be some 
kind of work that every boy can enjoy, and it is our duty to find 
that work. The principal of the schools and the child's teacher 
should be enlisted in the work of elevating the child's ideals and 
strengthening his will to do right. A change of environment will 
often be helpful. The correction of some physical difficulty 
sometimes works wonders. 
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It amounts to this: The thorough study of each individual 
coming into our courts and the setting in motion of all agencies 
for good that touch the life of the child and eliminating as many 
of the forces for evil as possible. A monumental task, you say, 
with the equipment at hand. Yes, but a task worthy of the best 
efforts of any man or woman in the land. Let us have a great 
pride and conscientiousness in our work, a zeal such as all workers 
for the welfare of the world should have; a tireless persever- 
ance and unending patience, and let us not be satisfied unless a 
large percentage of our probationers make good. 

t 

Mbs. Moeeis Cohn^ Jr.^ Volunteer Probation Officer, Niagara 

Falls : I think the word " environment " has a strong meaning 

in my mind in regard to this work. I find that girls imder me 

are changed greatly if their environment is changed. In our 

city, as we have no home of detention, these children are turned 

over to me and I have to do the best I can with a kind word or 

by securing a position for them, which is rather difficult in 

most cases. Our judge and I have agreed that if we could have 

a home of detention and start in in a small way we could help 

these girls greatly, but as we cannot arouse interest in it, a 

deplorable condition exists. A home of detention in our city 

of 32,000 would help greatly. I wish the probation conference 

would support me in that movement. I do not know how to start 

it. We have plenty of money to give to foreign missions, but 

we do not have any interest in our girls who are brought into 

court. If you have any suggestions to help me in my work I 

would be glad to receive them. 

Pbbsident Folks: I could offer one. Niagara County had a 
very bad almshouse for many years. After persistent efforts by 
those interested in the needed improvement the authorities seemed 
to decide all at once to have a new almshouse. The same thing 
happened regarding a tuberculosis hospital. So I have a good 
deal of faith that by keeping at the matter of the detention home, 
just when it seems most impossible, the city authorities will 
decide to have one. Perhaps if they come down to Buffalo to 
see how the municipal detention home works here, that would 
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help. By the way, who is here who knows about the detention 
home in Buffalo ? What is new as to your detention home, Mr. 
Kingsbury i 

Mb. Kingbbuby of Buffalo: I believe the law makes it man- 
datory on the part of the municipality of Buffalo to provide us 
with a new detrition home. We have a makeshift of one now 
and about f orly sites tendered the city filed away in the archives 
of the City Hall to be resurrected in the near future; just when 
I am unable to say. We have a home that was used one hundred 
years ago as a church, and then it was purchased by a local Odd 
Fellows' Lodge, then it degenerated into a Chinese detention 
home, and, finally, through the agency of Justice Nash, it be- 
came a detention home for the children. It is, as I said, a make- 
shifty having been condemned by the State Fire Marshal and 
likewise by the chief of police. Still it has a roof over it and 
we are very glad to have it. 

Mb. Patbick H. Mallon, Probation OflScer, Brooklyn: Pro- 
bation work has been strengthened in Brooklyn. We have now 
ten probation officers instead of three, and the consequence is 
that we are able to look after a great many boys who were for- 
merly discharged. Of course, the offenses of some of them are 
very slight, sometimes trifling, but perchance there is something 
very serious beneath and we often go into families where boys 
are brought in for trifling things and find that help is really very 
much needed. The judge has also been able to use the probation 
officers as a sort of peacemakers. You know in Brooklyn 
" Blessed are the peacemakers " is still remembered, and so where 
there is trouble between the children of different families, where 
a formal complaint is not the proper thing, the probation officer 
goes down there and can straighten out a good many difficulties. 
He shows them the faults on both sides and a great many matters 
that would give trouble are straightened out in that way, not 
merely betwe^a the children, since, as anyone having experience 
knows, very serious neighborhood quarrels arise from petty 
troubles that really began with children. 

Then take the cases of boys who are guilty of acts of malicious 
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mischief. Oocasiojjally in Brooklyn a Hebrew stranger comes to 
a district and starts in business and the boys make fun of him 
by breaking windows and destroying property, and complaints 
are made. In cases of that kind we insist that restitution be 
made to the person who has had a window broken ; that the boys 
of the families make restitution, pot necessarily at once, but as 
SQon as possible. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have always been very much averse 
to a probation officer having anything to do with money. That 
is a dangerous thing (not that we are afraid of ourselves; we 
have perfect confidence in ourselves), but sometimes some people 
might not know us as well as we know ourselves and might be 
afraid we would use it for some other purpose. And we have 
made it a rule that if the two people who have had a quarrel 
have gotten together and are satisfied, we are satisfied, and we 
find that without much difficulty the expenditure of a little 
energy and carfare (which the city allows us at the end of 
ten years) straightens out a good many difficulties that might 
have been left unattended to. 

I don't know that we have very much additional to report. 
There is one thing that struck me in Mr. Shea's remarks, as I 
have noticed something of the kind in the neighborhood in which 
I live, viz. : that we are getting a great many boys in the chil- 
dren's court who really should never be there. I mean boys 
from families of such a kind that you would think the parents 
capable of keeping their children in the right path, but some- 
how or another, whether the church is offering to do too much, 
or the schools are offering to do too much, the parents are lying 
down on their jobs, the man spends his time reading the Sunday 
paper and his boy is in a crap game on the comer. I think we 
will have to ask the fathers who have brought these children into 
the world to do some part of the bringing up of them. We are 
willing to do our share, but we cannot do too much or more than 
should be expected of us. 

Miss Olive M. Jones, Principal of the Probationary School, 
New York City: In New York city, we are trying to handle 
through the schools this question of probation so as to do through 
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the schools our share of the work and prevent many cases from 
getting into the courts or into any formal connection with proba- 
tion work at all. 

The delinquent boy in the East Side of New York is discovered 
first of all by the principals of the schools. The probation of- 
ficers go to the schools and they will find out from the principals 
and teachers that the boys have had a long record of delinquency 
there. Now, instead of taking those cases to the court or re- 
porting them to the Delinquency Department of the Board of 
Education, they come to me at Broome street and there we have 
a sort of sifting process. Many of the boys are entirely reformed 
and sent back to the regular public schools and sometimes we 
obtain positions for them. Of course, we are compelled to refer 
those classes to the Children's Court so as to have them placed 
under formal probation. The work has been carried on in New 
York now for eight years. The first three years were a fright- 
ful struggle that is almost a nightmare to think of, but for the 
past five years our efforts have been crowned with success. We 
have 135 boys under the care of nine teachers, and the Board 
of Education is establishing a school in Brooklyn and another in 
the Bronx and another in the upper West Side of New York, 
so the schools may feel they are doing their share in handling 
this question of juvenile delinquency. 

Vice-Peesident Wade of the State Probation Commission: 
Is the school a part of the truant school system ? 

Miss Jones: No; not at all. The general public doesn't 
know that our school is anything but an ordinary public 
school and every effort is made to keep it so in order 
that the child who attends should not be stigmatized. The dif- 
ference is only in the special conditions and form of study and 
treatment of the child and school hours. It is not a parental 
school; the children go home at night; they are simply in our 
care all day long. We have a course of study that is specially 
adapted to the boy and we keep them until 2:30 in the afternoon 
at r^ular school work; then from 3:00 to 5:30 they have club 
work and recreation work; then from 8:00 until 10:00 in the 
evening, they have study hours and shop work and various forms 
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of manual training and also some periods of recreation. They 
are under our care from 8 :30 in the morning until 10 :00 in the 
evening, going home for their own supper and sleep. 

Commissioner Wade: Is every child sent from some other 
school ? 

Miss Jones: Yes. 

CoMMissiONEE Wade : Doos the court exercise any authority ? 

Miss Jones : They are not sent by the courts at all. They do 
not go to the courts. Once in a while the children's court will 
send me a boy brought in on some offense rather than place him 
under any formal probation or in an institution, but, as a rule, 
the children come from the r^ular elementary public schools. 
The consent of the parents is not necessary and we take the point 
of view that the boy is attending a r^ular public school and 
therefore the parent should be satisfied, especially as the child 
is being given especial care. The transfer of the boy takes place 
between the principal and myself. 

SECOND SESSION. 
Tuesday Morning, November i8, 1913. 

Pbesident Folks: I have found that in most of our proba- 
tion work and in our dealings with offenders in all kinds of 
ways, we are very prone to underestimate the economic side and 
the extent to which our difficulties grow out of the fact that 
everybody has to stand on his own feet in the world and earn 
his living. I was superintendent of the Children's Aid Society 
for a few years and we had charge of a good many difficult boys. 
I can remember perfectly well that in dealing with quite a 
number of those it became perfectly clear to me that that boy 
was all right so long as we would carry him. We could keep him 
out of trouble at the cost of paying his board, but the moment 
that we withdrew that assistance and he had to depend upon 
himself, from that moment he was unable to measure up to 
the competitive system of living, and being unable to keep 
step he soon fell into trouble and came again before the 
courts. Whenever times are hard, prison populations in- 
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crease; arrests and convictions increase, and I think if we 
look at our work with our eyes open and forget our tradi- 
tional views, we all must be impressed with the fact that it is 
the necessity of making a living and of meeting our financial 
obligations that underlies to a very large degree our difficulties, 
and that a wise and comprehensive handling of the financial 
relations of our probationers is at the bottom of our work. 

We have to speak to us this morning a man who has had 
a varied experience, who represented the National Child Labor 
Committee for several years in a group of States which employed 
large numbers of children, the central States, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, etc. He then got a new view of the matter from being 
superintendent of a reformatory for boys at Cincinnati, and is 
now once more back in the child labor field. Dr. Edward N. 
Clopper. 

The Relation of Probation Officers to Child Employment. 

De. Edwaed N. Clopper^ Northern Secretary, National Child 
Labor Committee, New York City: I have never had experience 
as a probation officer, but my connection with child welfare work 
has brought me into more or less intimate association with ju- 
venile court work, especially when I was with the Cincinnati 
House of Refuge; there our parole officers were at the same 
time volunteer probation officers of the court and in constant 
relation with it. There isn't much difference after all between 
the work of institutional parole officers and the court probation 
officers. The probation officer looks after the child after he has 
come into the jurisdiction of the court, and the parole officer looks 
after the child after he has come into the jurisdiction of the 
institution. Both officers investigate the home conditions of the 
children and supervise their activities while on probation or 
pfti^ole, so that my connection with this kind of work makes me 
feel not altogether a stranger among you. 

The probation officer is interested in a child primarily because 
of its delinquency, and seeks not only to prevent a recurrence 
of the offense but also to guide the child in such a way that it 
will develop the attributes of worthy citizenship, or, at least, that 
the likelihood of its becoming a confirmed delinquent may be 
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reduced to a minimum. Juvenile delinquency is an effect pro- 
duced by certain causes, chief among which are heredity and 
environment ; but environment is made up of many factors which 
combine in different manner and d^ree so that the resultant is 
of endless variety, and the production of a delinquent child is 
a synthetic process involving more or less all the perverted forces 
that make for human misery. The Juvenile Court is not merely 
a curative agency nor merely reformative — its function is also 
preventive and to fulfil its complete purpose its officers must not 
only study the conditions promoting delinquency but must also 
co-operate with other agencies to bring such conditions under 
control. My object is to bring to your attention one of these 
conditions — one of the elements constituting the child's environ- 
ment. 

The dignity of labor is unquestioned, but the abuse of labor 
and the abuse of human beings through labor are among the 
crying evils of our day. Idleness is to be fought and labor is 
to be ^orified, but sweeping generalizations must be avoided. 
There is just as much danger in wholesale approbation as in 
wholesale neglect. The happy medium of well-balanced thought 
is what we must apply to the solution of all our social problems. 
Because idleness was observed apparently to foster crime, work 
at any cost became the commonly recognized remedy and society 
insisted upon an allopathic dose. But today we are gradually 
coming to a realization of the fact that improper worif, or work 
of any kind performed under improper conditions, creates a bad 
environment which reacts upon the worker, breaking down the 
defences of decency and accelerating the forces of evil. 

Very little attention has been given to the relation of juvenile 
delinquency to employment. Ordinarily there is a close associa- 
tion between school attendance officers and probation officers for 
the purpose of controlling truancy ; there is also a close co-opera- 
tion between police officers and probation officers to protect chil- 
dren from contact with the haunts of vice; but as a rule there 
is little or no co-operation between probation officers and the 
State inspectors of factories, mines and mercantile establishments 
who are charged with the enforcement of the child labor law. 
I have frequently met probation officers who did not even know 
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the name of the child labor inspector stationed in their own 
town. There is a distinct community of interest between these 
officers of the State and the juvenile court, but it has failed of 
recognition in the past because the connection between child labor 
and child delinquency was not clearly defined. 

This connection, however, now stands revealed in the volume 
on Juvenile Delinquency and Its Relation to Employment, being 
part of the Federal report on the Condition of Woman and Child 
Wage Earners in the United States, prepared under the direc' 
tion of the United States Commissioner of Labor and published 
two years ago. The object of this official inquiry was to discover 
what connection there might be between delinquency and em- 
ployment, and its findings constitute the most convincing proof 
so far adduced to show that child labor creates an environment 
which fosters misbehavior. This conclusion was reached after 
due consideration had been given not only to the conditions of 
employment but also to the parental influence and home surround- 
ings affecting the children. The study was based upon the rec- 
ords of the juvenile courts of seven large cities and of twelve 
reformatory institutions for children. The total number of de- 
linquents whose records were studied was 4,839, of whom 2,767 
had been employed in gainful occupations, the others ( a little less 
than half of the total) never having been at work. The entire 
number of offenses recorded for all these children was 8,797, the 
workers having been responsible for 62 per cent, while the non- 
workers had committed only 38 per cent. The ages of the chil- 
dren ranged from six to sixteen years, and the report states, 
" When it is remembered that a majority, and presumably a large 
majority, of all the children between these ages are not working, 
this preponderance of offenses among the workers assumes im- 
pressive proportions." 

With reference to the character of the offenses it was discov- 
ered that the working children inclined to the more serious kinds ; 
and recidivists were found to be more numerous among the 
workers than among the non-workers. Summing up the discus- 
sion to this point, " It was found that the working children con- 
tributed to the ranks of delinquency a slightly larger number, 
and a much larger proportion than did the non-workers; that 
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this excess appeared in offenses of every kind whether trivial 
or serious, and among recidivists even more markedly than among 
first offenders/' 

One might be inclined to attribute the excess of workers among 
the delinquents to bad home influences, and such an assumption 
would be natural, but the report shows that only one-fifth of the 
workers, as opposed to nearly one-third of the non-workers, came 
from distinctly bad homes, while from fair and good homes the 
corresponding proportion was 76 per cent to 65 per cent. One 
might almost say that the behavior of child laborers varies in- 
versely as the character of their homes, for the working child 
goes wrong more frequently than the non-working child in spite 
of his more favorable home surroundings. Eemembering that 
the proportionate excess of workers is large, varying from two 
to nine times the ratio of non-workers, it is evident upon study- 
ing the report that this excess cannot be explained by a corre- 
sponding excess of orphanage, foreign parentage, bad home con- 
ditions, or unfavorable age. As far as the report shows, " con- 
ditions do not vary widely between the two groups. They come 
from the same classes and approach pretty closely to the same 
general level of well-being. It seems rather difficult to escape 
the conclusion that being at work had something to do with their 
going wrong." 

" The largest number of delinquent boys were found in those 
occupations in which the nature of the employment does not 
permit of supervision. Newsboys head the list as constituting 
nearly 22 per cent of the total number of delinquent boys; er- 
rand boys follow with nearly 18 per cent; after these come 
wagon drivers and helpers with 7 per cent; boys in stores and 
markets over 4 per cent; bootblacks and peddlers with nearly 
2 per cent each. These lads work under conditions which make 
effective oversight impossible, and which bring them into con- 
tinual temptations to dishonesty and to other offenses. . . . On 
the whole there seems to be ground for the contention that the fact 
of being at work constitutes for the young worker an abnormal 
situation which is in itself dangerous. The danger may be greatly 
increased by the conditions of certain industries, but cannot be 
wholly done away with even when conditions are good." 
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A direct connection between occupation and offense was held 
to exist if the working child committed the offense, first, during 
working hours; second, in some place to which the work called 
him ; and third, against some person with whom his work brought 
him in contact. The report insisted upon the presence of all 
three of these connecting elements, or else that the offense be 
very clearly the outcome of conditions related to the work, before 
a connection could be asserted. On this basis, a direct connection 
was found to exist in the cases of one-fourth of the boys employed 
at the time of their latest offense. " It is a striking fact that 
while the delinquent boys working at the time of their latest 
offense, were scattered through more than fifty occupations, 
over six-sevenths of the connection cases were found among those 
working in street occupations, and that more than three-fifths 
came from two groups of workers : — the errand or delivery boys, 
and the newsboys and bootblacks. It is also significant that the 
connection cases form so large a percentage of the total cases 
among the street traders, the messengers and the errand or de- 
livery boys, their proportion ranging from over one-quarter to 
over one-half, according to the occupation. . . . These con- 
siderations seem to indicate pretty conclusively that putting chil- 
dren to work prematurely is not an effective method of training 
them for good citizenship." 

The probation officer can aid greatly in solving the child labor 
problem through co-operation with the State inspectors of fac- 
tories, mines and mercantile establishments, for his duties with 
respect to working children who are on probation should bring 
him into contact with these authorities, resulting in increased 
knowledge of employment as a factor in delinquency, and enabling 
him to render a wider social service through prevention of 
exploitation. 

Mr. David W. Mobbis, Oneida County Probation Officer, 
Utica: When Mr. Chute called me up on the long distance tele- 
phone and asked me to open this discussion, I was obliged to 
say to him that my work is largely among adults. I had last 
year only twenty juvenile cases in a total of one hundred sixty- 
three, but I thought perhaps I might say a little about those 
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few in this connection. Then, again, I had hard luck in look- 
ing at the title, " The Relation of Probation OflScers to Child 
Employment." Childlike, I looked at it the wrong way. I said, 
that means that they keep at work, and I was very glad to be 
able to say that I always do attend to that. The few juveniles 
I have had were nearly all between the ages of fourteen and six- 
teen. But being an old school teacher, I try to get them to stay 
in school, and I have two or three cases I would like to tell you 
a little about where there has been an agreeable result. 

One was a case of truancy, nine miles from Utica ; the parents 
were separated and the boy was living with his mother ; she was 
indulgent and the boy wouldn't go to school, and the mother 
didn't know it. The father, although not living with them, was 
aware of the fact, had him brought into court, and I saw that 
any conversation when all the parties were together would be 
idle. I went into another room with the mother and little }K>y 
and had a nice talk, which resulted in a pretty good understand- 
ing, and through the excellent system which the Probation Com- 
mission affords us in its school report blanks, I kept in touch 
with the boy all the school days of the week by having him mail 
the reports each week. I visit the village monthly and see the 
father occasionally. After four or five months Charlie was made 
errand boy in a drug store mornings, and after school and the 
first time I saw him (he lives in a college town), he said he was 
going to college. There is where emplojonent helped a little, 
but school is going to help him more. 

There was another case of an older boy, nearly sixteen, a high 
Bchool student. He was working at a printing office nights and 
mornings and Saturday. He got into trouble which was serious, 
but his previous record was stainless; all the parties were re- 
spectable and his employer helped me by keeping him employed. 
He graduated near the head of his class the following year and 
is now a good linotype operator. Any other disposition of the 
case would have meant prison and a ruined life. There is where 
employment and school worked well together. 

Perhaps I ought to remember the text and say that I think 
in our business we can greatly aid the officials of the State whose 
business it is to r^ulate child labor. Fortunately for that work 
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there is behind the opposition to legal child labor the selfish 
motive as exemplified in the activities of the labor union. The 
labor unions want to make workers as scarce as possible and 
work as plenty as possible and one of the means that they take 
for that is to exert themselves in the direction of keeping chil- 
dren out of industries. Some of you may have read " Put Your- 
self in His Place," by Charles Reade. You will remember there, 
to illustrate the inhuman attitude of some labor unions, he tells 
us about the dry grinders in Sheffield who finish that elegant 
cutlery, but in finishing it they are not allowed to put water on 
the grindstone; that a very few years of that ruins a man's lungs; 
that some humane person proposed that they put a sponge over 
the mouth and the labor unions of Sheffield rose as one man 
against that innovation, and the reason they gave was that it 
would make workers too numerous. There is a very vivid illus- 
tration of the selfishness of labor unions on which we rely to ex- 
tend and to enforce the child labor law. 

As I said at the outset, I cannot make an extended discussion 
on this particular subject, but I was present last evening and if 
you will premit me I will hark back to one subject discussed 
there, and if I say some things that perhaps have never been 
said before at a probation officers' conference, it is because I feel 
there are those here who want such things said even though we 
cannot do much about them. 

I was touched by what the lady from Watertown said, " What 
shall I do with these victims of drink? What shall I do? I 
don't know what to do." Allow me to illustrate the situation. 
Our engineers went down to Panama a few years ago. The 
French had done a good deal of digging in Panama, but they 
buried most of their men. The Americans found that there 
would be no progress in the canal until they had conquered the 
disease. The suggestion was made last evening that these hope- 
less inebriate cases be removed to an institution, but if Colonel 
Goethals had followed that plan he never could have dug the 
canal. He didn't remove the workers from the disease; he re- 
moved the disease from the workers, l^o one can work in our 
occupation without daily coming in contact with the horrible 
effect of the awful thing that confronts us in disease of alcohol- 
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ism. What are other States doing? State after State below the 
Mason and Dixon line, as a step of economic preservation, have 
been compelled to prohibit the manufacture and sale of this stuff. 
We look for the reason. They say, our workmen, mostly negroes, 
paid off Saturday night, are of no use at all until along about 
Tuesday or Wednesday of the following week, because of the 
debauch they enter upon as soon as they get their wages. This 
went all right in plantation days, but lately we have been hear- 
ing the same thing about cotton factories in the South and iron 
workers in Alabama. They cannot run a manufacturing plant 
in that way ; they had to have the labor there, and the only way 
they could get it was to prohibit the sale of alcohol. 

Pbesibent Folks : As one, I should like to express my entire 
sympathy with the point of view of the last speaker, namely: 
that we, as social workers dealing with misfortune, are subject 
to very definite criticism that we have not thought through and 
established conclusions and urged recommendations and fought 
hard for them on the relation of intemperance to the difficulties 
we deal with. I would like to see the State Conference of Chari- 
ties take the lead in helping to shape the excise policy for New 
York, and I really think if we were on to our jobs we would 
be doing it, and the Legislature would be looking, not to those 
who are conducting the business for the sake of the profits there 
are in it, but to those who look to the social effects ; but that is 
a long story and it is going to take time to get there. I wish we 
might go on in that same line, but I am afraid I must call you 
back to our opening subject, and that is, Employment in Its 
Eolation to Juvenile Offenders. It seemed to have been rather 
a new thought to Mr. Morris, and I think it was to most of us, 
but hearing from Mr. Clopper that employment might contribute 
so largely to delinquency instead of being one of its chief anti- 
dotes; that while Satan can find some mischief still for idle 
hands to do, apparently he finds some mischief for busy hands 
to do. We must get away from some of our traditional ideas. 
The right kind of medicine at the right time may make a sick 
man well, but some medicine will make a well man sick, and 
employment at the right time and under right conditions may 
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help make a boy behave himself, and the wrong kind under the 
wrong conditions will perhaps be more likely to make him go 
wrong; so we have to think of employment not always as a 
desirable thing in itself for children, under all circumstances, and 
must consider whether, under all the circumstances, the boy needs 
to work, and if so, what kind and where, or whether he needs more 
school. I see Mr. Hall of the Child Labor Committee. I expect 
he is bursting to say things to the probation officers about their 
relation to child labor. 

Mb. Geoege a. Hall^ Secretary, New York Child Labor 
Committee, New York City: I am glad to take just a moment 
to emphasize one feature of Mr. Clopper's address, and to ask 
also for any information that any of you officers may have to 
give on that feature of the subject. Mr. Clopper made reference 
to the serious conditions as to delinquency found particularly 
among newsboys and oth^* street traders, and most of you know 
that the newsboy, — so-called newsboy — law of this State was 
amended by the last L^slature; the minimum age limit was 
changed to twelve instead of ten, and the closing hour changed 
from ten to eight p. m., but there was still another change made 
in the interest of better enforcement and it is upon that point 
I would like very much to have any light that you may be able 
to give. It was found in the old days under the old law that 
it was very difficult indeed to enforce the law adequately because 
of what was considered a weak kind of a penalty clause. It 
merely said in the old law that the child might be arrested and 
broi^ht to the court and dealt with ^^ according to law," what- 
ever that might be. At the suggestion of some of the children's 
court judges and others interested in this type of legislation, the 
bill which passed the Legislature last year included a new section, 
a new provision to give the judge authority to hold the parent 
responsible as contributing to the delinquency of the newsboy 
brought before the court. I would be very glad indeed if there 
are any here who would contribute what they have learned by 
exp^ence since that law went into effect, as t- whether that 
provision has been followed by any of the ooiirts and how it 
has worked. If, as far as you know, it has not been followed, 
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I would like to commend it to you and have you commend it to 
the judges with a view of trying it out and seeing whether it 
is an effective remedy to bring about a better enforcement of 
the laws. 

With regard to the general subject, I feel there is little I can 
add. I am very much in accord with creating more of the spirit 
of co-operation. Hardly a week passes but we have calls from 
probation officers for copies of the law or information about the 
laws, and we are only too glad to help, and I believe the more 
we can meet each other the easier and more effective will be the 
work. 

Miss Jones of New York City: There is one phase of the 
question on which I would like to have light. It doesn't seem 
to me it is so much because the boy goes to work that he becomes 
delinquent as it is that he gets an employment certificate and 
does not go to work. What we need is something between the 
time he goes to school and the time he is found on the street. 
*I find among the boys who come to me that the employment 
certificate — as my teachers express it — is not an employment cer- 
tificate, but a license to loaf. I know the attendance officers of 
the schools in New York are supposed to look after that, but 
those in the schools know it is an impossibility. We are trying 
to do what we can with the boys by placing them in situations 
aiid following them up, but even then we lose them, and after all, 
what we can do with the few boys we get is only a drop in the 
bucket. This follow-up question, the in-between stage, is the 
important thing. I do not believe the majority of these boys 
go out intending to become delinquent; it is because they do not 
work and cannot get work in many cases. It is not so much 
keeping them in school, although that is an enormous question, 
but there are many who have education and are entitled to go 
to work who cannot work for one reason or another and those 
children become delinquents. That is where I want help. 

Mk. William A. Killip^ Chief Probation Officer, Rochester: 
I agree with the last speaker. A boy goes to work and if he 
cannot work more than eight hours, they cannot use him. You 
see advertisements in the papers of Rochester almost every .day. 
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" Boys Wanted, over 16." It is almost impossible to get the 
boy under sixteen a job and they turn him down because he 
cannot work more than eight hours. Follow them up and compel 
them to go to -school. The permit to work is not a license to loaf, 
but it is used for that purpose. If the school authorities had 
more truant officers and compelled those children to go hkck to 
school unless they went to work, I believe we would do away with 
this troubla 

Pbesident Folks : Dr. Bernstein, you must have had a good 
deal of experience with boys leaving your institution. What do 
you find is the best way to handle this situation ? 

Db. Ludwig B. Bebnstbin^ Superintendent, Hebrew Shelter- 
ing-Guardian Society, Pleasantville: With us the solution of 
the problem is very much simpler than it would be with the 
average families of the poor. We do not permit the children 
to leave the institution before they have reached their sixteenth 
year and until such time as they have actually acquired some 
kind of vocational training. It is therefore not difficult for 
us to place our children; we have no difficulty at all. But 
I dare say Miss Jones' experience is exceedingly characteristic 
of a great difficulty in New York. It is a fact that the 
children are not taught trades in the public schools. There is 
the tendency on the part of the children to try to get into some 
kind of occupation in order to earn something and there is the 
disinclination on the part of the employers to take children of 
that age. The whole question of employment of children has 
not been worked out. It is not enough for an outside agency 
merely to establish a law which prohibits the employment of 
children beyond a certain time. It seems that it is rather a hard- 
ship for a good many children who might otherwise get employ- 
ment and who probably would not find it too burdensome. On 
the other hand, there are cases where children ought to be very 
carefully safeguarded in regards to exploitation. 

Mbs. Bigelow of Rochester: In Rochester we are on the 
threshold of introducing vocational guidance. We shall keep 
track of every child in the seventh and eighth grades who has 
to go out to work and together with that there will be an employ- 
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ment bureau that will provide work for that child. When the 
child goes out he will be shown the work that will be best for 
him and we will try to secure a position that will fill that need. 
To my mind, the children who become delinquent when they do 
go to work become so because they are not doing the proper 
work; it is filling in time only; they are too young to work 
the required number of hours. I cannot say that in my experi- 
ence I have found delinquency in the child on the street. I 
think it has been largely with the child in the school. 

Rev. a. M. O'Neill of Rochester: Rochester is a good deal 
in evidence lately. There is one phase of this subject where I 
think in our anxiety to effect reform we have perhaps done 
injury, and I am perfectly in sympathy with all this legislation 
to keep the child in school until fourteen and beyond that time. 
I have used all my efforts in that regard, but at the Watertown 
conference I heard it stated that they had been successful in 
having this law changed as regards vacation, in raising the age 
limit before a child could go to work from twelve to fourteen, 
and from personal observation I have come to the conclusion that 
we have become a good deal like the Indian wishing to stand so 
straight that we bend backwards. Now, as the chairman has 
quoted, Satan has lots for idle hands to do. My experience has 
been that we are teaching the child during the year to be indus- 
trious and when vacation time comes and he wants to put into 
execution what we have been teaching him, no opportunity is 
given him to do so. Cases arise where boys nearly fourteen years 
of age, lacking two or three months of it, go to the Health 
Bureau to obtain certificates for employment not in factories, 
but in the open air, and are refused. The boy will say he cannot 
understand this. " Here's a boy on the street. He doesn't weigh 
within fifteen pounds of what I do and he has got employment." 
Yes, but the answer is, " He is fourteen years of age." You say 
it is an educational test. " He has only finished the sixth grade 
and I have finished the eighth grade." " Yes, but he is four- 
teen years old and you are not." Now, it seems to me there 
ought to be some discriminating power resting either with the 
court or with the Health Bureau, so that a boy with good physi- 
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cal 8tl*ength and mental capacity, a boy who is possibly the oldest 
in the family, where the mother is a widow, and is anxious to 
be of assistance to his family, can work in the open air. That 
boy will go out and say, " I cannot work, but I can rim the 
streets ; I can join that gang," and he goes out from that Health 
Bureau with a dislike for the law at the very time he should 
have engendered in his mind the thought that the law is sacred. 
1 am in sympathy with this l^islation preventing boys working 
in factories or places where theit lives or morals would be en- 
dangered, but where a boy is in good physical condition, where 
he is able to complete a prescribed course before he is fourteen 
yeats old, I don't think that boy should be barred from all em- 
ployment simply because he is not quite fourteen. I have had 
experience with many who have rebelled simply because they 
could not go out in vacation to work in places where their health 
would not be endangered. Some were anxious to take up the 
high school course and to earn enough to buy their clothes and 
supply themselves with books, but they find the law in the way. 
I don't think it is the intention of the law-makers, but we have 
had our minds so intent on abuses that we have l^islated to the 
detriment of those whom we want to benefit. 

Mr. Hall : I want to say in reply to Father O'Neill that we 
are all in sympathy with his viewpoint, and there are many in- 
dividual instances we can put our fingers upon of children twelve 
or thirteen who might go to work at any time without any 
harm to that individual child. The whole question is how to 
wisely discriminate and safely put the necessary guards around 
those who should not go to work. We all know, too, that the 
practice of putting discretionary powers in the hands of our 
judges or others in time results in abuse. In some places, we 
know, too, that many of these children really need a vacation 
period rather than work, no matter how light the work may be. 
What id a vacation for if it isn't to get away from confinement ? 
There is a difference between occupation and employment. Let's 
give them occupation as they do in some of our out-of-door sum- 
mer classes or other kinds of desirable occupation, but not per- 
haps r^ular employment. 
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Pbesident Folks : I hope the probation officers throughout 
the State will embrace the opportunity to communicate from time 
to time with the Child Labor Committee, of which Mr. Hall is 
secretary, their observations in i*^ai*d to the actual operations 
of these various child labor laws and their suggestions either in 
l^gard to the modification of the law or its amplification, correc- 
tion, or administration, because we all have the same interest at 
heart. We all have the same purpose, and if we only see all 
the facts, all of us, presuming we are reasonably reasonable. We 
shsiU come out with the same line of recommendations. It is a 
case of getting together. I will ask Mr» Clopper to close the 
discussion. 

Dr. Cloi^i>£r : The discretionary power which one speaker has 
advocated used to be a part of the Child Labor Law in many 
of oul* StateSj but had to be repealed because it was abused, as 
Mr. Hall has said. A suitable system for the administration of 
that discretionary power cannot be worked out because the ad- 
ministration of the law in each State is in the hands of as many 
diffet'ent individuals as there are different communities and they 
do not agree upon a system. One is subject to certain influences 
and another to entirely different influences, so the States have 
gradually repealed that power as a result of their experience. 

May I say in regard to the point Miss Jones raised that the 
employment certificate in this State is a permit to loaf, that other 
States have adopted the system of not issuing the work permit 
to a child between fourteen and sixteen unless he brings proof 
that he has a job. He must bring from his prospective employer 
a statement that he has certain employment to give the child. 
The child presents that as one of the requirements for the work 
permit in addition to proof of age and proof of schooling. Then 
the child has that work permit for that specific job and the law 
requires that when he leaves that job the employer must return 
the certificate — not to the child who might keep it without work- 
ing, — ^but to the office where it was issued. In that way the office 
is apprised of the fact that the child is out of work and the 
ttTiant officer can be hotifi^d. If the law pmvides that children 
under sixteen must be either at work or in school, the truant 
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officer — if he finds the child does not apply for a re-issuance of 
a certificate for a new job — can send him back to school. That 
system works well in Ohio and other States. There is in New 
York some question as to its advisability because of the difficulty 
in administration owing to the large size of New York city. 
There might be some doubt as to whether the certificate brought 
from the employer was valid or whether the employer would al- 
ways return the certificate promptly when the child left his em- 
ployment, but I think that it might be well to try it here. We 
have sounded a note of protest in this meeting. I think what 
Dr. Bernstein has said, in regard to his institution, of the ad- 
visability of keeping certain children in vocational training imder 
proper supervision and then putting them in industry where 
they have their place, is a reflection upon our public schools 
whose curriculum has been culturalized. Our public school cur- 
riculum must be industrialized enough to accommodate the chil- 
dren who need industrial training. When we keep our children 
in the public schools until they are sixteen and give vocational 
training to those who stand in need of it so they can find their 
place in industry, we shall then be fulfilling our part of the 
contract. 

Pbesident Folks: I tried to say last evening that this is a 
conference of, and for, the probation officers of the State. I hope 
they will feel that the meetings are to be carried on in such a 
way as they find most useful to them. Therefore, we shall wel- 
come most heartily any suggestions in regard to any phase of 
the subject of this annual conference. 

We are a young body and haven't developed anything yet in 
the way of organization. It was not necessary to do so, but if 
there is anything that you want to do in the way of having 
committees on any subject, if you feel you would like to have 
a committee on legislation to express the views of the probation 
officers in the State, it is perfectly in order for any of you to 
move the appointment of such a committee, and I should think 
it might be advisable to have such a committee. Furthermore, 
if any of you feel that as a group of probation officers you would 
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like to express your opinion on any particular subject pertaining 
to legislation or administration or anything else, it is perfectly 
competent to offer any such resolution from the floor, at which 
time there should be a committee on resolutions appointed to 
consider such resolutions, because it is sel&om wise to take up 
for immediate action a resolution when first submitted. If there 
are any resolutions to be considered, I would suggest that they 
be referred to a committee on resolutions to be reported back 
to the conference. Feel perfectly free to offer any suggestions 
or resolutions or take any steps whatever that seem to be in the 
line of the development of more efficient probation work through- 
out the State of New York. 

The next subject is that of Co-operation. Co-operation is a 
hackneyed phrase, but we haven't gotten out of it all there is 
in it. It implies the recognition of the fact that anybody who 
comes into our hands as a probationer does not represent a single 
isolated personality, he represents the net result of many factors 
that have entered into his surroundings and he is going to be 
affected subsequently by many different things. Co-operation 
means an effort on our part to bring into order and team work 
and to harmonize into effective results these different influences 
that are available, and which, if not thought about and, as it 
were, organized, will conflict one with the other and lead to an 
unfortunate result, whereas if they were aU made to pull to- 
gether and in the right way they may have a beneficial result. 

Certain sub-heads are indicated: co-operation with police; with 
schools; with charitable agencies; with hospitals and dispensa- 
ries; with churches, and with other agencies. We will not take 
those up seriatim, except as each speaker may choose to do so. 
I am very glad to be able to introduce Mr. Cooley, the very ef- 
fective probation officer of Erie County. You will find in the 
new Manual, by the way, an illustrated case history of one pro- 
bationer and it happens that that is an adult probationer who 
was under Mr. Cooley's care. You will be interested to read that 
case history as an instance of the variety of things that need to 
be done in dealing with one individual. 
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Co-operation with Other Agencies. 

Mb. Edwin J. Cooley^ Chief County Probation Officer, Buf- 
falo : There is no field of probation work in which there is more 
need to call for " full speed ahead " than in the social co-operation 
and the larger correlation of the probation systems with each 
other and with the social agencies of tibe community. 

Efficiency in probation involves the co-operative service of 
many kinds of skill and many points of view. It is not possible, 
with our present knowledge of the causes that underlie human 
delinquency, for any one probation officer or any one probation 
office alone, to remove them successfully. It is not possible in 
the case of an individual and much less in the case of a family. 
If this conception is sound, there is a duty and obligation upon 
the probation officer for thorough-going and efficient co-operation 
with every constructive force in the community. 

There is an admirable illustration of the efficiency of the prin- 
ciple of co-operation in the very problems that probation officers 
are trying to solve. The co-operation of forces that make for 
human delinquency is efficient and complete. Ignorance, in^- 
ciency, intemp^ance, disease, and bad, social, industrial and 
economic conditions, cooperation to produce delinquency and 
other social ills. Opposing these united forces for evil, we have 
a collection of assorted laws, charities and other agencies and 
the penal and reformative forces of the State whose only working 
connection is an opportunity for co-operation. It requires no per- 
suasion, patience nor education to produce team work betwe^i ig- 
norance, intemperance and bad industrial conditions in their attack 
on the welfare of a man and his family. It often takes all of 
these and more, however, on the part of the chief probation of- 
ficer to bring about a less efficient team work between the pro- 
bation service and the social agencies of the community. 

Some probation officers have narrow conceptions of their func- 
tions. They fail to realize that they cannot be successful unless 
in every corner of their work there is an effici^it organization 
for the closest kind of co-operation with the constructive forces 
of the community. It has been generally recognized that delin- 
quents could be helped less efficiently by volunteer probation 
officers, working as individuals, than by paid probation officers 
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working through an organized service. Paid probation officers, 
however, have been slower to realize that the needs of delinquents 
will be less efficiently helped by probation officers working in- 
dividually than by probation officers working as component parts 
of the uplifting equipment of the community. This need not 
involve any organic union with other agencies. It needs only a 
conception which will make the probation officer regard his work 
in tiie community as supplementary to the work of other agen- 
cies, and as necessary to their efficiency as they are to his. An effec- 
tive probation service requires the same solidarity between curative 
and preventive forceg as now exists between the forces that make 
for delinquency. If we are to have anything like an efficient 
probation equipment, we must recognize that efficiency requires 
both a sharp differentiation in function between other agencies 
and the efficiency of probation officers, each in their own field. 
Probation officers should then confine themselves to the work which 
lies in their own fields. They should be prepared to do as much 
of it as the community asks them to do, depending upon other 
agencies for those services needed by their charges, for which 
they are not equipped. The result of this kind of co-op^ation 
cannot fail to produce a high type of probation service. 

We, probation officers, can well afford to consider respectfully 
the suggestions of the promoters of scientific management in 
business. Isolated probation work is futile. Concentration, ef- 
ficiency and co-operation are necessary factors in an efficient 
probation equipment. The intelligence and completeness of the 
co-operation of the probation service with the social agencies of 
the community, must in a large measure be the test of the pro- 
bation officer's efficiency, and will to a large degree determine 
his success in dealing with the forces that make for delinquency. 

The limitations of the probation officer must be recognized; he 
cannot do everything. If you overload the probation system you 
will immediately create abuses. No matter how efficient a pro- 
bation officer may be, he is going to fail if he attempts too much, 
and he is going to be criticised for responsibilities that never 
belonged to him. Some probation officers when criticized for 
poor work have argued that too much work had been thrust upon 
them. , Investigation, however, would probably have shown that 
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they were attempting to do work that properly belonged to othei* 
agencies. For example, we all know poverty is a great cause 
of delinquency. Many probation officers have given of their own 
funds, even to the point of personal suffering, and have spent a 
great deal of time in finding people to administer such relief 
as will rehabilitate the family; whereas, the probation service 
should be in such touch with the associated charities and the 
churches of the community that this work would be done for 
them. This is not, in my judgment, a proper function for pro- 
bation officers. They should know all of these agencies, so that 
by simply stepping to the telephone they will inunediately com- 
mand their resources and co-operation. The problem of environ- 
ment, the question of housing conditions, the improvement of 
recreation, are all matters that the probation officer should not 
undertake himself. There are independent agencies in the com- 
munity that are better equipped to handle these matters than 
the probation office. This involves, of course, the necessity for 
a complete and adequate co-operation with other agencies^ but the 
more experience we have in probation work, the more we see 
the necessity of getting together all the forces of the community 
to meet and aid in the solution of probation problems. 

Probation officers must realize that co-operation spells both 
efficiency and economy — efficiency in getting results and economy 
in utilizing many agencies by team-play, with a minimum of 
ways and expenses and a maximum of inter-stimulation. A pro- 
bation service which allows a man his release and leaves un* 
touched the home and neighborhood conditions, which with rea- 
sonable certainty will result in his return to the court, will not 
last. The community is coming, not merely to expect, but is going 
to demand the social co-operation of the probation system on a 
wide scale with the agencies of the community that are able to 
remove or remedy conditions which caused the delinquency. 

To develop social co-operation to its highest capacity means a 
thorough study of the social agencies in the community which 
are equipped or can be equipped to unite with the probation ser- 
vice in providing volunteer workers or in supplying paid workers 
for lines of work which cannot readily be undertaken by the 
probation officers themselves. In short, it means a very careful, 
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extensive study and survey of the whole problem of probation work 
in the community, and a realization that the most effective proba- 
tion work that can be done is that which ties the probationer up to 
the constructive forces of the community. If you fill a proba- 
tioner's life full of constructive things, he will not have time 
nor opportunity for the destructive. 

The usefulness and effectiveness of co-operation with other 
agencies is limited only by the energy and general efficiency of 
the chief probation officer, who is responsible for stimulating and 
carrying out this work. If the probation work is to realize fully 
its opportunity in the reformation and salvage of human lives, 
it must clearly recognize that it must co-operate to the full with 
every constructive force in the community. This includes secur- 
ing the co-operation of the newspapers of the community, the 
calling of numerous conferences and the addressing of public 
meetings ; it includes developing a co-operative alliance with school 
authorities in juvenile work and establishing a friendly relation- 
ship with the business men of the community for employment 
purposes in the adult work ; it includes putting probation infor- 
mation into the hands of the leading clergymen, the leading edu- 
cators, the leading members of the bar, and, if practicable, the 
Chamber of Commerce and other business organizations. 

Centers of co-operation and exchange of information are spring- 
ing up here and there over the State, and it is the duty and to 
the benefit of probation officers to co-operate with these centers. 
In Buffalo there is a Bureau of Confidential Exchange of Infor- 
mation which has been built up by the Charity Organization So- 
ciety with the help of many thoughtful agencies and persons. In 
dealing with delinquents and their families, unity of plan and 
knowledge of past history are essential and the maintaining of 
the Confidential Exchange is one of the most important and ef- 
fective means of furthering and perfecting co-operation. Skill- 
fully manipulated by a group of people believing profoundly in 
the principle of social co-operation, the Buffalo Bureau has 
gradually secured the working together of a large group of social 
workers. Through the aid of this Bureau, the Buffalo probation 
officers need not take a step in any direction to help a probationer 
without being assured of the advice and experience of all the 
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agencies that have ever known the probationer or any of his 
kindred. 

One form of this co-working with other agencies is the co- 
operative utilization of records. The mass of material indexed 
by other agencies is of the first importance to the probation of- 
ficer in making recommendations to the court and in determining 
the correct probationary treatment to be followed. They will 
contribute to the success of probation by enabling the probation 
officer to trace the relations of delinquency to conditions of indus- 
try, housing, sanitation and education. They will prevent a 
duplication of work and the abuse of the system by the unworthy. 
No such absurdities as having persons on probation at the same 
time in more than one place, nor the duplication of charitable 
or medical treatment by different agencies will be possible if the 
probation officer avails himself of the social records of the com- 
munity. 

Probation work is a fight, a battle of the forces for good versus 
the forces for evil. The probation officer is the general in com- 
mand of the forces for good. The intelligence, the completene8S^ 
the energy with which he marshals and arrays the forces for 
uplift against the allied evils that would drag down, will deter- 
mine his success and ability. He has a large army under his 
command. With him are the legions and cohorts of the Play- 
ground Association, the library, public agencies caring for de- 
pendent children, settlements, day and night schools, the T. M. 
C. A., organizations that will render employment, poor depart- 
ments, and most of all, the Church. His use of these agencies 
will determine his victory or success, not only in the remedial 
assistance rendered, but greater still in the more important work 
of prevention. 

The attitude of many probation officers toward the men under 
their supervision is too largely that of a dispassionate observer 
rather than that of an active, helpful friend. Their function is 
too largely that of securing information rather than active co- 
operation in securing reformation. In the probation work in 
Buffalo we have tried to be active in co-operating with every 
socifil agency. We have invoked the aid and assistance of the 
police department and have endeavored to utilize this powerful 
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agency in keeping a friendly but a closer supervision of the men 
in our charge. In abandonment and non-support cases, where 
there is a great need and opportunity for broad co-operation with 
other agencies we have utilized the Charity Organization Society 
and correlated agencies to promote the best welfare of the family. 
Time need not be taken up in outlining the value of organizing 
medical co-operation through visiting nurses, school physicians, 
psychiatric clinics, health departments, tuberculosis associations, 
dispensaries and hospital social service. 

It is impossible to enumerate in a limited time the various 
agencies with which probation officers upon their own initiative 
must get in touch, if they will do the work which lies before them. 
If it be true that their efficiency involves the future welfare of 
their charges, both morally and materially as well as the economic 
interests of the community, then nothing in the community which 
makes for constructive, preventive work, should be overlooked by 
them in reaching out for help. If the problem is to be solved, if 
the new day toward which we are striving for these imfortunates 
is to come, a persistent effort must be made by probation officera 
to utilize to the full all of the numerous agencies in the com- 
munity for the study, prevention or relief of social ills. A com- 
plete and conservative use of these forces under careful direction 
and supervision will strengthen probation's efficiency a hundred 
fold and will eradicate those weaknesses which have served as 
arguments for its detractors. Paraphrasing Emerson's truism, 
it may be said of probation, — " In proportion to its relatedness, 
is it strong." 

Miss Gertrude Grasse, Secretary, Brooklyn Juvenile Pro- 
bation Association, Brooklyn : I have always taken the co-opera- 
tion between probation officers and the other agencies so much 
for granted, that it was almost a surprise to have that as a topic 
for discussion at a conference. I do not see how any probation 
officer can do the work unless he or she knows the resources of 
the city, and after all, what is co-operation but knowing the re- 
sources of your own city? I think that the advantage of paid 
workers, paid probation officers, over volunteer workers lies chiefly 
in the fact that they are trained to know these resources, and that 
they are secured by virtue of their large experience. 
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To my mind, one of the most important phases of co-operation 
is that with the hospitals and dispensaries ; in fact, getting medi- 
cal or surgical care for the children. Just before I left yesterday 
one of the probation officers showed me a diagnosis of a physician 
in which he said that a boy had adenoids and tonsils and couldn't 
hear or see well. He was just writing up the history of tibis boy 
for the chief probation officer, and he said, " See here, we have 
had the boy operated on and had him taken care of and now he 
is earning $10 a week." I don't want to say that each operation 
will make Johnnie a good boy, but I do want to emphasize the 
fact that many times you can help the children greatly by getting 
such care for them. We have in the court a representative of 
the schools whose sole duty is to see that we have the record of 
attendance and conduct of the child on the day on which the 
child is returnable to court, but I find that if a probation officer 
goes to the schools and explains to the teacher the home condi- 
tions of that child and what he or she is battling against, their 
heart softens and they think after all the boy isn't quite so bad 
as she thought he was. 

One of the things which I have found useful is going to the peo- 
ple in charge of the different agencies ; that is to say, knowing them 
personally; and I find it is easier to make a frank statement 
of your case and say things you really want to say when you 
know how it will be received than it would be if you didn't know 
them except as being in charge of a certain organization. I don't 
think it advisable to refer people to charity organizations unless 
it is the last resource and they give their consent. I have 
thought it unfair to them unless they were willing to have me 
do so. 

I have noticed that the people who are doing social work con- 
sult the Charities' Directory so very little. Every known agency 
is in this, Directory and if it were consulted you would often 
find in just what way you could co-operate and what each agency 
is willing to do. A lady telephoned recently and wanted to find 
out where they could commit a crippled Protestant boy who was 
in the court on a charge of improper guardianship. There was 
no institution to which they could send the boy from Manhattan. 
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I knew there was an institution on Long Island and told them 
I would let them know in a short while. I found it in the Chari- 
ties' Directory and found I knew the treasurer of this institution 
quite well, and within half an hour the whole thing was arranged 
and the boy was committed to this institution. One cannot carry 
all the agencies and institutions in one's head. It seems to me 
that the Directory is a very great aid. 

Now, there is such a thing as this same co-operation turned 
around the other way. For instance, we were working with a 
girl. The Bureau of Charities was helping the family and with- 
out their advising us they stopped giving relief, though our work 
with the girl depended very largely upon this relief being given. 
I raised a protest. I said at least I wanted them to let us know 
when they changed their plans about the family. There has 
been a good deal of satisfaction in the way in which the court 
co-operated with the schools. There again, you can turn it around 
the other way. In the official report there is seldom anything 
more given than that the child has been in school a certain num- 
ber of days, and the principal rarely sends in an intelligent 
report which would help the judge in the decision of the case. 
The libraries are very willing to" co-operate with you. In almost 
all of them there is a Child Helping Department and I find it 
of great value to go to the librarian and get her interested in a 
particular boy or girl. The same thing holds true with the co- 
operation reversed. The librarian of the Public Library in 
Brooklyn has told me that the stealing of books had been re- 
duced 60 per cent within the last year. That is largely due, 
not to the co-operation of the probation officers with the libraries, 
but the libraries with the court, and the librarian always has the 
facts ready so the judge can tell what to do. 

I would like to move that a committee be appointed to see what 
can be done about sending probation officers to these conferences 
from the different municipalities at the expense of the munici- 
pality. Two years ago we had an informal meeting of pro- 
bation officers and I think it was Miss Leitch who moved to have 
this same thing attended to and I think two were sent from New 
York. It hasn't been followed up and I think it is very important. 
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President Folks: Miss Grasse moves that a committee be 
appointed to take whatever steps they may find to be practicable 
to encourage and promote the sending of probation officers to 
attend the annual conference and other conferences of probation 
officers, as representatives and at the expense of the courts in 
which they serve. 

Mb. Febderick C. Helbing : I second the motion. 

Pbesident Folks: I venture to suggest that the Commission 
will be glad to assist you in any way in a clerical capacity. If 
this committee is desirous of having a certain notice sent out over 
their names we will be glad to do the typewriting and find a way 
to pay the postage. (The motion being put, it was unanimously 
adopted.) 

Miss Celia Jossum, Probation Officer, Children's Court, New 
York City: Mr. Cooley and Miss Grasse have gone over the 
ground so well that it has left only a loop-hole here and there 
for me. Fortunately, the loop-holes tend toward, — if I may be 
pardoned for saying it, — my hobbies which are schools, hospitals 
and charitable institutions. The subject of police is too large 
a matter to deal with in the allotted time. Suffice it to say that 
personally I have been shown every courtesy and attention in 
that department in running to ground several so-called " fagans." 
I have also been particularly fortunate in meeting sympathetic 
and painstaking teachers who have seemed to take it as a privilege 
to be able to help. Hand in hand with the schools, we have in 
New York the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
to whom we owe the highest tribute of thanks. Without the aid 
of the Children's Society many of our best efforts would come 
to naught. 

Permit me to give by way of illustration a case where four 
agencies have co-operated, and where all were of great assistance. 
Two brothers, aged 7 and 9, respectively, arrested late at night 
for peddling but in reality begging, appealing to people because 
of their poorly clad condition. Upon investigation it was found 
that the family consisted of five children, four boys and the 
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youngest a little girl, the eldest being 14 years of age, all de- 
pendent and attending school. The mother, partly paralytic and 
of a low type of mentality, just about able to do her housework ; 
the father, lame (club foot) and asthmatic, a shoe cobbler by trade, 
work irregular and earnings meagre. They lived in three dark, 
unsanitary rooms in a rear tenement house in one of the most 
congested neighborhoods on the lower East Side, and in a district 
infested with pickpockets and thieves. I found that the four boys 
peddled. The oldest boy, although eligible for working papers, 
said he would not leave school as he wanted to get a good educa- 
tion. He was in the seventh grade at the time. The second boy 
was a truant and associated with pickpockets. 

A settlement gave the oldest boy a scholarship of $3 per week 
to keep him from peddling and enable him to attend a vocational 
school where he is learning to be an electrician and doing very 
well. During the summer vacation he was sent to camp. 

I got the United Hebrews Charities to give full rent (they had 
been paying part) and move the family up to the Bronx in four 
light, airy rooms and a bath, a luxury unknown up to this time, 
at the same time removing the second oldest boy from his bad 
companions. I was able to keep informed about the habits of 
this boy from the school he attended where they have a civic 
center conducted by a very efficient male teacher. In this center 
only troublesome boys were encouraged to enter, the teacher or 
leader getting close to these boys and getting information directly 
from them. I also had a Big Brother visit the boys. 

I feel that I would like to have everyone know how fortunate 
we of Manhattan are in having with us most of the year a judge 
to whom time is as naught, and who lends every effort that is 
best within him. Knowing the man as we do, that means, much, 
for in each and every individual case which comes before him not 
one is slighted. He is glad and grateful for every suggestion 
from anyone whose integrity of purpose is beyond question. 

It would scarcely be seemly of me to report other than my 
own cases but I crave your indulgence for this one: A boy of 15, 
Leonard by name, came to this country to join an only brother, 
17 years of age. Later this brother secured work in another 
town and Leonard followed. It so happens that Leonard is de- 
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formed, being a hunchback, and shortly after joining his brother 
he found it necessary to apply for treatment at a dispensary. 
Immediately, it was discovered that he was not a resident of 
the town. He was stamped a pauper, put on the first outgoing 
train and dumped off in New York city without kin or a friend. 
He finally landed in the Children's Court ; he received treatment 
at the Ruptured and Crippled Hospital where it was found he 
needed a brace, and through the Social Welfare Department was 
placed in a school called the Hospital of Hope. Here, only the 
physically incapacitated are taught suitable trades, and Leonard 
was being instructed to make cane seats and rattan furniture. 
On the 2d of July he appeared in court at the close of his pro- 
bation period. This boy had a very serious but pleasing manner. 
He stated to the court that between July 4th and 7th the school 
would be closed, the inmates going to their respective homes for 
the holidays and that he would like to be sent somewhere to have 
a "good time." The matter was discussed pro and con as to 
where the unfortunate child could be sent for a few days, and the 
outlook seemed very discouraging for a " good time," when the 
judge volunteered to take Leonard up to his own home in the 
country. I saw Leonard after his return and he said, " I have 
had the three happiest days of my life," and the happiness that 
radiated from that child's countenance was unspeakable. 

That is just a little story of human interest concerning Mr. 
Justice Franklin Chase Hoyt, of whom we are so justly fond, 
and to whom we owe great inspiration in our work. 

President Folks: I will announce as the committee which 
you have authorized : Miss Grasse, Mr. Morris, Mr. Cooley, Mr. 
Masters, Mr. Fagan and Mr. Mallon. 

ADDRESSES AT LUNCHEON. 

Tuesday, November i8, 1913. 

Pbesident Folks: It has been our habit at these luncheons 
which we have had for several years, to ask two or three who 
were not in the field of probation, to come to us and bring us a 
message from their point of view. As an old and hardened social 
worker for twenty years, it is very gratifying to see the extent 
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to which social considerations are entering into other provinces, 
and our work is being taken over by all kinds of people who 
haven't cared much about it heretofore; I think they also find 
that the community approves of their doing so. A striking in- 
stance of this occurred a few years ago in one of the cities of the 
State of 60,000 people. A mayor was nominated who had been 
health officer; he had taken the lead in work for the prevention 
of tuberculosis; he was attacked for having spent the people's 
money for dispensaries and things like that, but he was nomi- 
nated for mayor and made his campaign on the issue of whether 
or not it was wise to spend public funds for health work. He 
represented a party ordinarily in the minority, but won hand- 
somely and served with distinction. 

I am about to introduce to you a gentleman who has a still 
more remarkable record than that, a record which can be com- 
pared perhaps only to that of a man of whom we in New York 
are proud; that is, our present district attorney, Mr. Whitman, 
who served his term with such distinction that no party dared to 
fail to nominate him and he was nominated by all parties, except 
the socialists and prohibitionists. At the recent election one of 
the judges of the City Court of Buffalo, who has served with 
honor and distinction and who has been especially interested in 
the social side of the court work and has made that interest 
known, had that very unique experience of being renominated for 
a full term by all of the important parties of the city ; and who, 
in spite of himself, of course, was elected practically unanimously. 
I do not know of a pleasanter recognition or of a more agreeable 
thing to be able to say of any public officer, that after the people 
are able to judge of his qualities they united in that way in asking 
him to serve again. That is the unanimous recall to duty. That 
has been the experience of Judge Hartzell of the City Court, 
whom I have the pleasure of presenting to you. 

Judge Albert A. Habtzell, City Court, Buffalo: It gives 
me very great pleasure indeed to meet with the probation officers 
of the State at their annual conference and also to meet their 
guests and those who are engaged in allied social and philan- 
thropic work. 
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I recall at tais time my firat introduction to the subject of 
probation. It was shortly after my election to the City Court 
of Buffalo in the year 1909 when I received an invitation 
from the State Probation Commission to meet with it and the 
magistrates of the State of New York at Albany. I accepted that 
invitation and I have never ceased to value the opportunity thus 
afforded me to become acquainted with the subject of probation 
and to be brought in contact with those gathered there who were 
engaged in this important field ; I found it of lasting and great 
benefit to me in my future work. At that time I had no accurate 
idea of probation, but only knew of it in a way that a lawyer 
ordinarily knows of it who has practiced for many years, my 
work being confined almost entirely to civil cases. I had no ex- 
perience as a judge upon the bench and was entirely unacquainted 
with the administration of the criminal law and criminal pro- 
cedure. Through my visit to this conference in Albany, I became 
aware of the fact that grew in my mind as time went on, that 
there was due from the people of the State of New York a great 
debt of gratitude to the Honorable Homer Folks, the President 
of the State Probation Commission, to whose genius the develop- 
ment of probation work in this State is so largely due. 

As your chairman has said, I became interested in what I 
called the social features or social work of the court. During my 
first year I was assigned to the civil branch of the court, but at 
the beginning of the second year I sat in Part IV, where every 
crime upon the calendar came before me daily through a period 
of seven months, and I had every opportunity to practice and 
put into effect the principles of probation. 

There has been assigned to me today as a topic for brief 
discussion " The needs of the probation department of the City 
Court." I am limited to ten minutes, and I find it is hard for a 
judge to take orders, but I am going to do the best I can and 
before beginning my few remarks I think it is well in considering 
the needs of the court to take into accoimt what we have already 
accomplished. I quote from the annual report of our chief clerk' 
for 1912 to give you an idea of the amount of criminal work be- 
fore the court. We had 23,189 criminal cases before the judges, 
involving all degrees and classes of crime. Of that number, we 
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had upon probation and imder the supervision of our probation 
department 2,257 cases ; there were 1,732 new cases received on 
probation during the jrear; 1,306 discharged; 2,472 were inves- 
tigated during the year, and 947 were on hand December 31, 
1912; $6,822 was collected for cash fines; $2,718 cash for resti- 
tution; $21,653 cash for family support; and $69,863 for family 
support was paid at home under the supervision of the probation 
officers and under the order of the court, making a total of $91,058 
during the year; 8,296 payments were handled by the cashier; 
18,509 office visits were made by probationers ; 76.5 per cent were 
discharged with improvement; 13.9 per cent were re-arrested and 
committed. 

Chief Probation Officer Wiley makes a comparison taken from 
the report of the State Probation Commission of the work of 
the City Court and that of the rest of the State for the first nine 
months of 1912. Our collections for fines amounted to 83 per 
cent of the amount collected in the entire State; for restitution, 
26.7 per cent of the whole State; for family support the money 
collected in the whole State amounted to about $67,000, and 
$15,000 of this was collected in the Buffalo City Court, — 22 per 
cent. The total amount of money collected in the State was a 
little over $80,000, and of this amount Buffalo collected 26.5 
per cent. The chief probation officer says, " the above statement 
is very gratifying when it is considered that there were 139 paid 
probation officers throughout the State of New York in 1912, 
and but six paid probation officers are attached to the City Court 
of Buffalo (also that owing to no clerical force the probation 
officers of our court are obliged to do their own clerical work). 
That is, that the City Court of Buffalo, with only 4.3 per cent 
of the total number of paid probation officers of the State was 
able to collect 26.5 per cent of the total cash collections of the 
entire State of New York." The total cash collections for the 
time the court has been in existence down to November 1st, were 
$290,266. The expenses of the court amount to $23,530 as con- 
trasted with $290,266. That is for $712.34 collected in the Pro- 
bation Department it costs $1. The receipts were twelve times 
as much as the expenditures. I speak of this as a basis of call- 
ing attention to what we have done with our limited means. In 
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collecting these large sums of money we are in no sense commer- 
cializing probation* 

I have referred, perhap^^ in too great detail, on aecount of the 
limited time to the things whioh wo have aecomplidied and I 
have done so for the purpose of impressing not only vspon iiiB 
assembled guests but also upon the people of this citj the neces- 
sity of aiding us in every possible way to carry on and extend this 
useful probation work. You can see how greatly burdened our 
probation officers are; the number of cases handled by the indi- 
vidual probation officers would reach from 300 upwards and we 
have discharged 76 per cent with improvement. 

What we need in the Probation Department of the City Court 
of Buffalo is at least three male probation officers and two female 
probation officers in addition to our present staff. We have been 
greatly handicapped in the work of handling women on probation 
on account of having no female probation officer. Mrs. Sweeney, 
our police matron, has been very faithful and diligent, but her 
hands are full with her important duties. Kotwithstanding that, 
she has been the only one we could use to act as a» probation of- 
ficer in these eases of girls and young women, and we have at- 
tained in that respect gratifying results, but not approaching what 
we can do, provided we have a trained and paid female probation 
officer. We should have at least two, because one of them could 
use all her time and would be of much value in the Domestic 
Relations Court, where men are the offenders, and where they 
are placed on probation with the male probation officers. Here 
the female probation officer can co-operate and render great ser- 
vice in handling the women's aide of the case and taking, up 
matters of more or less delicacy in the home which, under the 
present conditions, we are not able to reach. This is a condition 
that needs remedying in our court in> particular. We should have 
at least two female probation officers and the needs of male pro- 
bation officers are very apparent when we consider the amount of 
work on hand. We should have a stem^grapher and clerk on hand, 
because the men are obliged to do their own derical and steno- 
graphic work and that limits their opportunities and takes too 
much of their time. 

Another thing we need to have changed, are the salaries* The 
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salaries are on ^a plane with all the other salaries of tlie <50urt ; 
they awe very low. Our assistant probation officers have a salary 
of $ly2K)0; o-m chief pirobation officer haa a salary of $1,300. 
Think of the value of the work that is done in our court ; it is the 
only flelf-supporting ittstitution in the city and should T>e sup- 
ported by iJie ^ople 6i the city. 

I tharfc you very much for this privilege of speaking to you ; 
I am very^ad to be here. No speech upon this subject, however, 
is 4eompl^te without some Tef erence being made to a man who has 
been 'engaged with indomitable energy, with splendid wisdom and 
witti fervent aeal in carrying on social and philanthropic work, 
who is not only recognized here as a high authority upon the 
subject of probation, but has made his name well known and re- 
spected throiicghout the State, who has contributed largely to Hi« 
betterment of Ae community, — ^I refer io ihe Honorable Frank 
E. Wade, Vice-President of the State Probation Commission. 

pBBsinBKT Folks: It just occurred to me that I now see tbe 
parallel to the functions of the State Probation Commission. The 
judge referred to the help we might have given at times in getting 
the work started and improved. We go about like the fly and 
bu22 until somebody swats that fly. That is hard on the fly, but 
then they put up a screen and provide against any opening in th^ 
future. We are willing to be the flies that buzz around and 
make a nuisance of ourselves if iJiereby we can help the commu- 
nity to provide such facilities as it has done in the <3ity of 
Buffalo. I wiflh I couM picture to you the institutions in New 
Yo*k city for diiMren as they were eight years ago : old buildings, 
fii« traps, and in every way undesirable for the purpose of taking 
eare of a great many children ; and th^i I wisTi T could show you 
today one of the finest cottage institutions in the world up in 
Westchester County on a beaiitiful tract of land wifli a very per- 
"fect organiKafion, wifh the finest of vocational guidance and 
tea<§hing of all sorts, a high-grade curriculum. Tbu would per- 
haps he strut^ wiA ttie fact that fSiere were only Tialf as many 
children as down below, and then I should have the pleasure of 
telling you that the oth^ half were being boarded out. The man 
wlio is responsible moro ftan any crther for this transition is the 
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gentleman I am about to introduce to you. The institution is 
the Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society and its superintendent 
is Dr. Bernstein. I have great pleasure in introducing him. 

Dk. Ludwio B. Beenstbin : My message is along the line of 
education. You discussed this morning the question of the 
causes of misery, of that particular phase of human misery you 
are dealing with. It occurred to me that possibly one phase of 
the question was not yet fully touched upon and that is the 
question of the extent to which mistraining or miseducation in 
early life may be responsible for the kind of human misery that 
you are dealing with. In connection with this, let me point out 
that in the past quarter of a century we have seen so many 
changes, so many tendencies, actions and reactions in our edu- 
cational field that we are not at all settled as to what is approxi- 
mately the right kind of policy to be pursued with regard to 
vocational training or with regard to education in general. We 
are apt to assume in a general way that because Germany has 
made a wonderful success of its vocational schools that a mere 
adaptation of that system will work wonders in this country. 
We are apt to think that by merely transplanting their schools 
to our country we might solve our great problems. As a mattet 
of fact^ it doesn't require much thinking to realize that this 
will not do, because in Germany vocational as well as classical 
training are based on certain social conditions which we do not 
have in this country. If vocational training is to be of real 
value, it must come from within and not from without ; it must 
develop from the social and economic forces that stir us ; it must 
come from the school ; it must come from the nation ; it must 
come from our various trades and occupations, and what is more 
it cannot be foisted upon our educational system, it must develop 
solely and truly upon our general educational system; it must 
not be purely a detached method of schooling such as in Ger- 
many or France. In Germany and France, and, for that matter, 
in Sweden and Denmark, /the idea is that children -will take up a 
trade according to family traditions, according to social tradi- 
tions, and so forth. We cannot have that here. 

We have in the past decade heard a good deal about vocational 
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guidance. The question is, how can there be any guidance if the 
children have had no training of any kind. What is the value 
of our vocational guidance if we are dealing with a boy of 16 
or 16 who has never had an opportunity to demonstrate along 
what particular line he is fit; what is the value of our vocational 
guidance? The one who is the vocational adviser is unable to 
determine actually along what lines the particular aptitudes of 
the child rim if there is no basis to go by. The boy has had no 
opportunity to demonstrate what lines his particular aptitudes 
run; therefore, unless vocational guidance is closely connected 
with the method of vocational training which will enable the ad- 
visers to determine what aptitude the child has, the whole scheme 
of vocational guidance is of small value to us. 

To what extent is vocational training possible in our public 
schools ? We all know that the moment an innovation is brought 
into the public school system there is a howl ; they say that you 
cannot do this or that, and then you hear that it is a fad or 
something else. We have a gentleman with us who has demon- 
strated for the past ten years that vocational training can be 
correlated to the general training work. It should not be in a 
separate school ; if it were, then the training is misdirected ; then 
the education is incomplete. But if vocational training in the 
form of manual work, in the form of skillful dexterity, in the 
development along the line of woodwork, machine work, elec- 
tricity, printing, sewing, dressmaking, millinery, embroidering, 
can be gotten within one curriculum and interwoven in it, then 
you are, it seems to me, on the right track toward giving your 
children a broad intellectual training as well as a useful voca- 
tional training for life. If anybody thinks this cannot be done 
all he or she will have to do is to convince hiniself or herself by 
paying' a visit to Dr. Reeder^s institution. It is no longer a 
thciory with people engaged in this work, it is an actual reality 
and the results of that kind of a curriculum are clearly manifest 
to anyone. 

It 'seems to me, if we recognize that to some extent misery 
might be due to miseducation or mistraining, why should not this 
bddy of men and women get together and urge upon various boards 
of education the necessity of adopting a modified curriculum 
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which will actually give to the boys and girls of 14, 15 And 16 
years ihat kind of training whidi will be of real and not of paper 
wlue. 

One more point. I have been confronted with the question of 
a defect in the moral and religious training in our schools. It 
has been argued that in a Republic it would be wrong to intro- 
duce religious training into the public school system. In France 
they attempted to overcome that defect by introducing training 
in ethics. In the public school system of that gigantic city of 
New York they have on paper a wonderful course of ethics and 
morality, but it is all on paper. In reality, there is no course 
in asiorals and etiii<» that the public school syst^n gives. There 
is such an enormous lack of training that it vitally affects the 
whole makeup of the growing boy and girl. 

If you ladies and gentlemen have dealt with children as we 
institution people are dealing with them and are seeing hundreds 
and liousands of diildren, you will recognize that it is not pos- 
sible in the long run to really achieve permanent success unless 
tibe children have first of all a well-balanced education, a balance 
between the educational and vocational training in the first place, 
and in liie second, but by no means of lesser importance, unless 
they have a well-balanced training along the lines of morals and 
ethics. 

HJON. Fbawk E. Wade, Vice-President, State Probation Com- 
mission, Buffalo: In President Fo&s' address last night he said 
that he was a member of the preliminary Probation Commission 
whidi studied conditions in the State and which led to the crea- 
tion of the present Probation Commission, and that in 1905 he 
found probation in Buffalo backward, but that since 1905 there 
has been a steady forward movement in probatiwi work here, 
probably more extensive and more constant than in any other 
portion of lie State. 

This steady progress and advancement in probation work in 
Erie County end in the city of Buffalo have been largely due to 
two causes: First, the support and encouragement which we 
have received from the judges and the courts, and second, the 
ability and enthusiasm of the probation officers of Erie County 
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and the City of Buffalo. Early in our work the judges of all the 
courts responded with their most sincere support. I remember 
that one of our Supr^ne Court judges:— Judge Marcus — ^grew 
much interested in the subject, said his influence and the influence 
of his associates on the bench have helped to develop the work 
in the Supreme Court* Judge Taylor, as County Judge of Erie 
County, recently elected a Justice of the Supreme Court, has 
been a pillar in the probation work of tJiis community* As a re- 
sult of this coHoperation of the judges, 44 per cent of all the 
convictions of felony in Erie County are placed under probation 
today. I don't believe there is any comparison to tiaose statistics 
in other courts in the country in which felony convictions are 
secured. Similar support has been forthcoming from the inferior 
criminal courts, I would like to give some recognition to the 
encouragement and assistance which we received in the early days 
in the Police Court and the Children's Court from Judge Nash, 
who was then Children's Court and Police Court judge. He was 
a good friend of probation and has helped greatly the development 
of the cause in this city. 

After the consolidation of the various low^ courts and the 
organizadon of the Iktffalo City Oomrty an able group of lawyers 
were elected^ judges* You have just heard our Sequent Judge 
Hartzell, of whom we are proud in Buffalo; you heard Judge 
Noonan last night and the other City Court judges are of Hie 
same standard as Judges Hartzell and Noonan. These judges 
are all interested in probation and doing their best to help the 
work along. 

We have been very fortunate in our probation officers in Buf- 
falo and Erie County ; all of them were selected under civil ser- 
vice competition. Mr. Cooley has shown great enthusiasm and 
has organized his office in splendid shape and the Board of Su- 
pervisors have granted most of his requests. The county organi- 
sation is fairly adequate and the most important thing at present 
is to furnish it with new quarters. 

When we come to a discussion of probation candidates in the 
City Court, an unfortunate situation confronts us. The board 
of aldermen has not responded to the needs of the City of Buf- 
falo and has failed to support the probation proposition as it 
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should be supported. You have heard the statistics given by 
Judge Hartzell. We need at the present time three more men 
probation officers and two women probation officers to do the 
right kind of work. I do not mean to criticize the quality of the 
work done because we have good probation officers in this city. 
Mr. Wiley, our chief probation officer, deserves to be highly com- 
mended. Think of the tremendous amount of work done in that 
court Thousands of dollars are collected in small sums that 
must be recorded on the books and properly checked. Think of 
the visits that must be paid to the probationers and the investiga- 
tions and the great flood of probation work going through the 
City Court, for the supervision of all of which he receives a 
salary of $1,300. He ought to receive $2,500 a year; that would 
not be too much for the value of his services, and the salaries of 
the other probation officers should be increased and five more 
probation officers furnished in order to handle the work. 

We have a good Children's Court in Buffalo. The judge is 
co-operating with the State Probation Commission in the devel- 
opment of the probation system, and, of course, as you know, 
the Children's Court is largely a probation proposition. Mr. 
Kingsbury, the chief probation officer, is an able, energetic man 
and the situation is in pretty good shape as far as the equipment 
of the probation system is concerned. What is most needed now is 
a new detention home. The impression may have gone out that we 
have an unfit detention home. As far as it goes, it is a fairly 
good detention home, but it isn't as good as we want, and the 
board of aldermen have the subject under consideration and in 
a few years we trust that you will see in Buffalo one of the best 
detention homes in the State. 

Buffalo has contributed something constructive to the cause of 
probation. The first municipal detention home in the State of 
New York was established in Buffalo ; the first Domestic Relations 
Court in the world was organized in Buffalo; the first separate 
Children's Court in the State of New York was erected in Buf- 
falo; the first comprehensive psychopathic clinic in connection 
with the Children's Court is being established at the present time 
in the city of Buffalo. I would like to take time to show how 
each one of these institutions grew up and developed. We do not 
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claim that all of these originated here ; all of these ideas evolved 
from something that went before. For instance, the Domestic 
Relations Court was under discussion in New York city for 
several years before the opportunity came to apply it here, and 
the same thing is true of the psychopathic clinic. Dr. Healy has 
been doing fine work in Chicago in this line for some years. It 
is planned to study all cases that come to the Buffalo detention 
home. The report after a year or two of all the cases that have 
been examined will be an invaluable contribution to the subject 
of the mentally defective in relation to delinquency. 

Probation has made tremendous strides during the past five 
or six years. Juvenile probation is incorporated in the laws of 
forty-two States of the Union ; adult probation has been adopted 
by twenty-two States and in some foreign countries. The State 
Probation Commission of New York State issued recently a 
Manual for Probation Officers. I believe that this Manual will 
furnish a sort of code of procedure for probation work and help 
to fix the procedure and the system. Probation has passed the 
experimental stage and is already a great correctional system. 
When it takes its proper place, as it is bound to, in the recon- 
struction which is now going on of correctional methods in the 
treatment and correction of the criminal and delinquent, the 
contributions which have been made in Erie County and in Buf- 
falo toward effective probation will be something in which the 
citizens of Erie County and the City of Buffalo will take pride. 
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THIRD SESSION. 

Tuesday Afternoon, November x8, 19x3, 

Peesident Fot.ks : You will recall, perhaps, that a few years 
ago there was enacted a special statute applying to Monroe County 
whereby the Children's Court was made a part of the County 
Court. Jurisdiction over all children's cases in the county was 
given to the Children's Court. That court has been very effi- 
ciently administered by the Coimty Judge. It is a great satis- 
faction to introduce Judge Stephens, County Judge of Monroe 
County, who presides over the Children's Court, to open the dis- 
cussion. 

Investigations by Probation Officers. 

Judge John B. M. Stephens, Eochester : The purpose of any 
investigation at all is, of course, to aid the> court in reaching the 
proper conclusion with reference to whether or not a person should 
be placed upon probation. I have interpreted this discussion this 
afternoon to relate quite entirely to children's cases. That is 
not a necessary limitation, however, of the subject, but I shall 
discuss principally investigations in the cases of children. 

I shall lay down this proposition for your consideration that 
a child should always have the benefit of probation, except in 
cases where the child is before the court because of such a degree 
of mental defectiveness that probationary oversight would be use- 
less, and in the other cases where the offense with which the 
child is charged is of such a nature that we have to disregard 
for the moment the interest of the child and what might be best 
for it and dispose of the case from the social aspects of the 
situation. That is, a condition may arise when, for the purpose 
of making a sharply deterrent example in a particular case it 
may be necessary to deprive the child of the benefits of probation. 
Now, if you should accept this view that the child should always 
have the benefit of probation except in these two classes of cases, 
then the investigation before probation does not become so very 
important, for whether the child should be placed on probation 
or not can be determined by the judge, I think, in every case 
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from the examination which he makes when the child first comes 
before him» 

What then; is the purpose of the investigation ? We find the 
child to be there in every instance becawae there hais been sonwj 
lack in tlMrinfln^ooes that havemcdded his life^ and it is the object 
of the probaticm officer and of the couart to supply the factor that 
will make the product better. We have got to supply something 
in the life and environment of the child if we are going to make 
probation a success; We must always have this keen scrutiny of 
the infiuenices that have brought each dtild into the ecmrt. 

One might- speak at l^^igtb upon thia subject, but I desire to 
hang a few things I want to say upon a six^ie word that it found 
here in the topic for discussion, and that is " Investigation-" 
ThM word conies from the Latin az^ it means^— leaving off the 
" in/'— " vestigate^" the "footprint"; "investigate/' to scruti-^ 
nize the footprints. When a child stands before the court, there 
Bxe certain paths over which he has come and it is the duty of 
due probation oflicer and the court to follow back over the path 
or pa^ths over which the cMid has come and look at the footprints 
and discover over what devious and crooked ways he has come, 
That involves the whole question. By going back upon the track 
of these children, by following their footprints you will be led, 
ol coarse, to til^t homes. Sometimes^ footprints are deceiviisgy 
they can be made to be so. Periaaps you remember the old story 
of the fdflow who took some cattle that didn't belong to him and 
in order to conceal them successfully he took them by the taib 
and dragged them to a cave so that it appeared that they had 
walked o«t of the cave. The Indians used to reverse their siiow- 
shoes in order that anyone who might be interested in their trail 
might be deceived, but not so with the footprints of childreuf- 
We can tell from whence they came and the path to their homes 
can be easily traced. That is the first place of inquiry, and it 
doesn't' involve simply an inqniry into the material eonditioDl of 
the home. The most important thing is the mooral condition. 
We can deal with the poverty ; to solve the moral profclem is more 
difficult. 

The% we shall be led to lihe school every time. That topic, I 
sttppese, was on tile program tiiis movning and jmc probabfy hove 
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discussed the question of co-operation with the schools. We often 
find that the dissatisfaction of the children with the school is for 
no adequate reason whatever, but to the child^s mind there is a 
perfectly satisfactory reason. A child will often tell the judge 
or the probation officer the reasons why he doesn't want to go to 
school when he wouldn't tell it to anybody else under the sun. 
I don't know whether it is because the children feel afraid to talk 
to the teacher on that subject, whether there is no opportunity 
for confidence with the teacher, or whether there is no opportunity 
for confidence with the parents but we often find in these inves- 
tigations that there is an adequate reason for the child being 
away from school, which can only be discovered after establishing 
sympathetic relations with him. 

Then, there are the streets. In our cities they contain many 
traps for childhood. There are the companions which the child 
has, a very important field for investigation in order that we 
may know what influences are about the child through those of 
his own age. Those of us who will look back and analyze the 
influences that have entered into our lives can point to one or 
two or three personalities, people of our own age, who have 
molded and influenced us more than even our teachers and pa- 
rents. So it becomes important to know with whom the children 
are associating. We must inquire into all these influences in 
order to be able to supply the lacking factor. I have indicated 
the sources: the child himself, parents, teachers and companions. 
Of course, we are not to talk to the children alone for the purpose 
of finding out what kind of children they are. 

Ask a boy what his nickname is and you get a pretty good 
notion as to how he stands in the circle in which he moves. If 
he is only called " skinny " or " hc^eye," that will not give much 
information, but if he is called " swipsey," that furnishes a very 
important clue as to his habits and proclivities. Very often we 
find that the boys come to us voluntarily and without any inquiry 
upon our part and tell us about some other lad whom we want 
to know about. 

I have spoken now almost entirely of investigation after pro- 
bation. I believe in it for this reason. I have said it so much 
that I am like that old Boman who always used to say, " Carthage 
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must be destroyed." The child who cornea into co\irt is there 
because of the failure of the school, of the church, the home, and 
the community. If we can introduce a new factor and influence 
into his environment it is our duty to try out this new factor 
under the influences which the court supplies. 

Just a word in conclusion, and that is, let us not forget that 
we are being investigated too. While we are investigating boys 
and girls and their parents, they are investigating us, and by 
the time we have gone around to these various agencies that we 
are trying to enlist, they have got a pretty good notion as to 
what we understand about our business and how we are doing it. 
That is just a word of caution for ourselves. It is important 
also when we are so absorbed in probation work, that we get the 
proper perspective of our work. We are so keenly interested 
in the unfortunates that come under our observation and into 
our care that we sometimes forget that this work must be viewed 
often from the social rather than the individual point of view. 
That is, we are so eager to do all we can for the particular indi- 
vidual, sometimes too earnestly eager to do something for him 
that we take great chances to protect and save him, and forget that 
he is but a part of a social structure which, too, must be con- 
served. We sometimes deny, as we have already said tonight, 
to the child the benefit of probation because the particular group 
of which the child is a member needs to be impressed with the 
fact that the law can be punitive as well as mild and benevolent. 

Mr. Wiu^iAM E. Wiley, Chief Probation Officer, City Court, 
Buffalo : The three main divisions of probation work, as I view 
it, are the preliminary investigation, the supervision, and the 
return of the probationer to court, the last may be a return to 
the judge to pass upon the improvement of the probationer or 
for commitment. Not the least important of these is the prelimi- 
nary investigation. In fact, I deem that the preliminary investi- 
gation is the corner-stone or the ground-work of the whole fabric 
of probation ; that the probation officer with the intelligent start 
that he obtains from his investigation maps out to a great degree 
his future work on any particular case. Under the old order of 
things the probationer was admonished by the judge and in ag- 
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gravated caeee 1^ was committed ; the judge had no isfonnatiov 
and in fact there are a great many tilings that create e rroa e o os 
impressiona in the mind of the court Of coiirse> we aU uodw- 
stand that the preLbninarj inrvestigatioa legaUj pore^uppoaes tiuift 
there must be at firai m oonrictixm, the mam n»ifit he fousdi gaUAj 
and not aa it was in the early sitages of probati<m witk some pro- 
bation officers, and I am afraid some magistrates, wha depaKkd 
on preliminary investigation to determine the guilt or innocence 
of the party ooneemed. Of course, through the gooid ibices of the 
State Probation Commission such ideas have been eliminated. 

The d<Hnestic relationa caaea are hard cases for the judge te 
decide; it semetimiea ia a difficult thing to delierittine just what 
shall be doira. liTow, if the oomrt decides to place the orris^ 
husbaaad on probation^ then the woi^ of the probation office ia 
mapped out Equipped with some knowledge of the case, ae 
shown by the preliminary investigation^ he haa a chance to make 
an intelligent start. In the cases where a fine is imposed, liie 
judge has no knowledge as to the size of the weekly payments 
escept through the report of the pgrobation officer* 

There are some offenses — ^I am speaking from a practicid vi^- 
point — ^where there should be some other punishment meted owl 
besidee probation; possibly a fine. Now, if the judge were to 
impose & fine of $50 upon a man who earns $8 or $9 a week, 
with a child to support for every dollar he earns, it would be 
asking the impossible if he were to ask the probationer to pay 
$1 or $2 a week. Upon the report of the probation officer as to 
die circumstances of the man, the judge would issue a warrant 
for sometimes, as low as twenty*five cents or fifty cents a week, 
and this would discipline him and keep him out ol the peniten-^ 
tiary. 

Now, let us take anothm; aspect of the preliminary invcBtigBr* 
tion.. Diiring 1&12, in oar- City Court of Buffalo liiere were: 16i> 
persons found guilty by liie judges anxilf after prelimiBmry inf^ee- 
tigations they were sentenced to different terns of impriumoMiDt; 
The- probaitiott officer's report showed that ^ob^ were undeseimng 
of lenienef and thus parobatieiL bexNnes an aid; to the p<dice in 
enforcing law and order. It has been vividly brought t© nry 
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attention in the cases of many absconders, that these cases almost 
invariahly were not preceded by preliminary investigation. 

In conchision I would say thalt about the most important thing 
is l&e strictest integrity and honesty in reporting investigations 
to iJie court, as the integrity of the probation officer is one of 
the pillars upon which the system stands and probation would 
quickly fall into disrepute if false reports were made. 

Mks. Max Thalheimeb, Probation Officer, Syracuse: Man's 
endeavor for his fellow man, like Tennyson's brook, " goes on for- 
ever." Many a brain has been racked with the effort to produce 
a perfect system of prevention, but our present means of help- 
fulness, it is to be feared, must suffer many changes until our 
whole social order is placed on a basis of greater justice and 
fuller love, and cemented by a stronger sense of personal re- 
sponsibility. A lack of this moral responsibility is the root of 
the evil. It manifests itself in many ways ; in business dishon- 
esty, in political venality, in the betrayal of trusts, and especially 
in the magnifying of rights, and in the minimizing of obligations. 

The poor man, who in the olden days took his surroundings for 
granted, is now questioning the justice of his position, and be- 
ginning to demand a radical change in the conditions of society. 
If all men are nature's guests, those who stand uninvited, for 
whom no covers are laid, are murmuring against those seated 
and partaking of the feast. The freezing man, the starving man, 
maintain that it is not right for them to freeze and starve. To 
the question, " Why stand ye here idle ? " they give the answer 
of the parable : " Because no man has hired us." It was never 
intended in the divine plan for everything to be made right for 
us, some things were left to be made right by us. 

More than a generation ago Gen. Francis A. Walker, then, 
perhaps, our foremost statistician said : " The country is hungry 
for information. Everything of a statistical nature, or even ap- 
pearance, is taken up with an eagerness that is almost pathetic. 
The American people are intensely and passionately devoted to 
statistics." The hunger for such information continues. These 
utterances might have been of yesterday, so accurately do they 
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describe prevailing oonditions. As an instance of unappeased 
thirst for information one may cite the great activity in what 
we are pleased to call " social research.'' In common parlance 
this term covers ahnost every kind of exposition of social and 
economic conditions. Social problems, or, more accurately, social 
ills, form, however, the chief objects of exploitation — ^and the 
statistical method is the instrument employed. 

That every social condition is due to some cause or causes, 
that social remedies depend for their effectiveness on knowledge 
of causes, that this knowledge involves more or less investigation, 
are almost self-evident. In our investigation we can not, like 
the astronomer, make first hand observations of our material, 
which can be verified by other first hand observers, but are ob- 
liged to accept the statements of other people who may be, and 
usually are, of differing degrees of intelligence and willingness 
to tell the truth, and of differing personal bias leading some to 
understate and others to overstate. They also must depend more 
or less upon memory. As these inquiries are not for pure scien- 
tific interest, but for some purpose of social betterment, it is 
absolutely imperative that we keep strictly within the limits 
of confidence, kindness, and right personal relations in the work 
of investigation. 

In order to properly understand our work we must first deter- 
mine, what the probationer is mentally, physically, spiritually, 
and why he has become what he is. We must ask what the causes 
are that have led to the act in question and to the probationer's 
present condition. What are the elements of heredity, of envi- 
ronment, of physical and mental development, of school life and 
play life that have contributed to form his present character? 
What is there in all of this that is evil and how can we best eradi- 
cate it ? It is of great importance that there be a thorough ex- 
amination, mental and physical, by the best authorities because 
only when we know true conditions can we remove the obstacles 
that have retarded the normal development. 

The fear of investigation is widespread. The first objection 
registered is that respectable families, economically independent, 
object to being investigated. Investigations, if recognized as so- 
cially useful, do not offend. The art of investigation is, therefore, 
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so to present inquiry that it is freed from the personal and im- 
pertinent and takes on a social and useful character. The inves- 
tigated then becomes a co-operator in a common work and is filled 
with pride rather than with animosity. If investigation is intru- 
sive then no class should be subject to it, and if it is not, then no 
class need fear or object to it Delicacy, good taste, and respect 
are just as appropriate for one class of persons as another. The 
good investigator knows no class manners. 

It is well right here and now to state absolutely that any treat- 
ment based upon impressions, superficially confirmed by appear- 
ances is as bad as bad can be. It is the past that will tell us 
just how to take hold of the future and nothing but the past 
will do it 

Discrimination in the making of visits is an art which is par- 
ticularly valuable to a probation officer and which should be well 
cultivated. Ordinarily, following the analogies of the science of 
history, primary sources of information should be visited in ref- 
erence to secondary sources. Theoretically, we can not but assume 
that relatives should be first sought for information and advice 
of all kinds. Too often very little use has been made of them. 
In considering the broader problems of treatment, we find the 
relatives are well worth consulting. Of the primary sources there 
should be grave reiasons for not seeing the employers of either 
man, woman, or both. They have seen the bread-winners of the 
family undef working conditions ; the facts of , industrial efficiency 
must be obtained from them ; no secondary sources will suffice. 

It is a question whether the mental and physical condition of 
tiie children should in any instance be gathered from the family 
alone. Always, if possible, either by letter or interview, the 
knowledge of the school teachers should be obtained. There is 
nothing more stupid than to imagine that because a mother is a 
mother, she has observed all the important things about her child. 
It often happens that the teacher has a clearer understanding of 
some points at least. 

The investigator must rely upon some member of the family 
for trustworthy co-operation and information. The amazing hy- 
pocrisy that some individuals possess is often apparent. The 
investigator, unless thoroughly experienced, may select the most 
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amiable membw as lier ally and oome to grief. No doubt e?ery 
one of my hearers has had «ome experience along liiis line and 
will a^reciate the seneation of an inveetigator who had f ailiifHlly 
and eamoBtly recorded data in retference to family life and habits 
upon Ihe representations of a member of the family of the above 
type and subeeqnontiy dieeorered that when subjected to eold 
analysis and scrutiny^ tiie entire story is false. A few humilia- 
ting experiences of this sort effectually arms the probation officer 
or investigator against this particular form of imposition. 

We must never fail to remember Aat seH-^hdp is beet help, 
that the family as a moral and social entity furnishes the cbildTen 
as well as the parents elements in development not contributed 
as well by any other agency. 

Our needy friends are in a condition of matmal distress, of 
moral and social disintegration, ladcing outlook into the future 
depressed by their own resourcelessness. Having no future with 
hopes and inspiration and acecmipanying character influences; 
lacking the character influences that a healthy past with sustain*- 
ing traditions furnishes, our needy friends are difficult to deal 
with. We dwell in ibe future aiwi draw standards from the f a- 
ture, our friends know no future. Too often then neither under- 
stands the other. 

It is praiseworthy as well as necessary to teach the love of fresh 
air, of neatness and order, intelligent care of children, and judi- 
cious use of income. However, work along these lines avails but 
little, unless the family is recreated, unless family solidarity, the 
sense of unity, of a future, of common interest be awakened. Too 
little stress is laid upon the preliminary investigation prior to 
the hearing in court. Too often probation is tried without a 
complete investigation having been made, an experiment often 
doomed to failure. 

Where it is possible to get the necessary appropriation one per- 
son should be detailed to make the preliminary investigation in 
all cases. There are two controlling reasons for this: First, the 
qualities required of an investigator, trained in digging out the 
essential facts, are wholly different from those required in the 
subsequent work of probationary oversight; second, the attitude 
toward the probation officer who has searched the neighborhood 
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for eTidenee is in most instanceB hostile. The oflfeer starts oHt 
with the ill-f eeliBg^ and* distrust of ^te very person with whom 
he HI to get in eloso personal relationship and the difficnlties of 
a pofitUion. already greet eaiongh' are increased manifoM. 

if it is true that by studyii^ little- things we attain the greaf 
art of producii^ a» little misery and as mneh ha]^ness as pos-- 
sible, no one can be eiscused iron adding his mite toward sueh 
attaimneat. The neaarer wo giet to those we befriend, tho better 
for us> the better for themt. Ko man can iniloenee his f Plowman 
witJMmt personal contact, o¥ make^ any progress toward perfeetion 
nnless he striven earnestly to take his- fellowman with him:. The 
Deiphde Grade "Know thyself^ is not more practical than 
" Learn to know others.^' " The gift yon have to make^ to the 
nnfMrtiuKaite, depend upon it, is the greatest of all gifts yov ca« 
make, the gift of yourself/^ 

Qnediof» Box: 

President Folks : We will take a short time for some ques- 
tions which have been turned in. I cannot undertake to assign 
all of them. I will read the question and then assign someone 
to answer it. Dr. Hart, wiir you enlighten us on the question 
referred to you? 

Dr. Hastings H. Habt, New York City: The question as- 
si^ied to me is, " SBouH girls and women ever be placed under 
the supervision of male probation officers j and if not, how cau 
pi^obation be used for them in small commimities where only male 
probation offie^^ are employed V^ To the first I should answer, 
no. I believe it i& always wrong to have girls or women placed 
under the care of male officers, even where the case is one which 
a man appears able to handle. I" think the effect upon the pro- 
bationer and the effect upon the community is bad. TKe further 
question is: "How can probation be used fwp them in small 
communities where only male probation officers are emjdoyed?^' 
Of course, the probation system extends to only a limited extent 
iivmany communities; T believe it is the duty of' the judge in 
every such community to secure some good woman or women 
who are willing^ and able to deal with such cases. This will often 
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require a good deal of effort on the part of the judge, because 
these officers need to be selected with extraordinary care. 

In the State of Minnesota for many years the prisoners in 
counly jails and police stations were under the care of male ot 
ficers, which is still the case in some benighted states. It was 
said, " We cannot afford to appoint a matron; we only have a 
woman or girl perhaps once a month." The question was solved 
there by a law which was passed providing in every case where 
a woman or girl was confined in the county jail that a woman 
should be designated by a judge, either the wife of the sheriff 
or some other competent woman, and that she should receive 
compensation for the time that such a prisoner remained in the 
jail at the rate of $3 per day, and in no circumstances should the 
cell be opened except when this officer was present That law is 
still on the statute books in Minnesota, and it has worked very 
well indeed. I think it is possible to secure officers who will serve 
for a short time. Of course, there are great difficulties of putting 
such work exclusively in the hands of volunteer officers, and yet 
where it is not practicable to employ and pay people, I believe 
in every community there can be found women who will per- 
form that duty so far as it is needed. Theoretically, it ought to 
be easier to secure those women in small communities than in 
large communities, yet I am not sure that that is the case. 

Mb. Thomas A. Flbtchbb^ Utica: " Is it a good plan to have 
probationers come in groups to report to probation officers ? " I 
would say no. I have never had to do so. I have two nights 
set apart for the probationers, Saturday and Tuesday. Saturday 
is for all the probationers paying non-support, restitution or fine 
money, and Tuesday for all other cases. I do not have much 
chance to have them in groups ; they come one at a time. While 
you are talking to the men in the inner office the fellow you have 
been talking to goes on about his business. Of course, they sit 
there together, waiting for Hieir chance. 

Mb. William E. Wilby, Chief Probation Officer, Buffalo: 
After four years^ experience in a large city like Buffalo, I cannot 
see where any other plan than group reporting is practical with 
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a thousand persons on probation at one time, as in the Buffalo 
City Court, Our meeting nights were first split up into four 
nights a week and we thought that would relieve the congestion, 
but it didn't seem to. We instructed probationers to report be- 
tween seven and nine, but an officer is there from six until nearly 
ten. It is pretty hard to regulate this thing; sometimes they will 
come in droves. Of course you maintain discipline in your of- 
fice and they take their turns, but they will come in groups. I 
would like to have the question put in the form, " How can we 
keep them from coming in groups ? " 

Mb. Febdbbiok C. Hblbing^ Parole Officer, New York City: 
I have always gone to the trouble of directing boys to stay at 
home certain nights in order that an officer may see the proba- 
tioner, or the paroled boy, in my case. I have been opposed to 
having probationers report at an office as I have seen it; twenty 
or thirty boys sitting in a room and talking about what they have 
done has a bad effect upon them. One solution that comes to my 
mind is to direct a probationer to be at his home on a certain 
evening and then to have the probation officer visit him there. Of 
course, where there are a thousand cases, this wouldn't be pos- 
sible, but some means can be devised between the time they go 
home from work, say six to nine or ten o'clock, when a certain 
number living in a vicinity can be visited. I think that is the 
only feasible plan. 

Mb. Alfbed J. Mastbbs^ Probation Officer, Bochester: It 
might do in a small village, but in a large city no such plan is 
possible. You would have to treble and quadruple your force of 
probation officers in order to get around to see them once a week. 
I do not exactly like the idea of having them in the office and 
yet I have never found them conversing in the office. I have 
never found them in any conversation. They come in quietly 
and go out quietly, yet I don't think it is always wise to have the 
older ones come in with the younger ones. 

Pbesident Folks: The worst form of group reporting pos- 
sible existed in New York when probationers were interviewed 
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in gnmpd; a sort of lecture, so to speid^. TMs is distinctlj of 
little use. Now, when you interview tfaem one by one, it is evi- 
dent that the longer period of time within whicdt they come, the 
fewer "^o are required to come on a given evening, the more the 
given hours of the day they are direct^ to come, the fewer ti^iere 
will be there at one time, so it resolves itself down to how many 
hours you have during which they are expected to come, how 
many different days in the week, and how often each one is re- 
quired to come. I wonder if there would be any dissent from the 
view that it is desirable to have as few coming within any one 
hour as is. practicable und^ all circumstances. 

'Dm. £E▲BT^ I think we are OTorleokuEig the ees^ioe^ of the xaa^ 
t^rt saui' tliat i% the overloading of the probsftioii officer. The^ ae- 
flignment of as& eases to one pvobation efSeer i« pt^oatonroa. 
In a house of oorreetion or prison, you will find one offiaev for 
f tern sir to t^i inmates. The superintendent in twenty mkmteB^ 
notice can have them all in one room, but when you seatter them 
over this whole city, you expect one officer to loc^ after 250 people. 
In the public schools, we recognize that there ought to be not 
more than thirty or forty children with one teacher. Wliat we 
must do is to educate people to the idea that at least there must 
be some approximation of an adequate staff of officers. We must 
stand for the ideal of probation work, that whether adult or 
jjavenile, no probation officer ought to have under his charge 
more than sixty persons. If he has sixty, he could distribute 
them so as not to have more than ten a day. Anybody who is 
familiar with the cases of young men, knows there is a tendency 
for some vicious fellows to try to influence some younger and less 
hardened ones. 

MiBs' Q(Eaamjim Gsassi; of Brooklyn : I thiz& sisty is too 
many. If you mean jui^ supervising and seeing themy that would 
be different, but I would go further. If you want to do con- 
structivB work, the work we were talking of this ntoming^ I den't 
see how you could look after, more than forty. 
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PsmDBNT FoiiKfi: We have a law enabling each eoimty to 
employ « eonnt^ probation officer. How are we going to get tiie 
counties to avail th^nselves of it? Mr. Morris, I tliink, has the 
question bearing on that. 

Mb. Mobbis : I think if I could answer that question satisfac- 
torily, I would be doing the State Probation Commission a re* 
markable service. That is something they have been trying to 
do for a number of years. I possibly couldnH answer the question 
any better than to describe how Oneida County obtained the 
service there. 

In December, 1909 — the December succeeding the May when 
ihe law was passed making it possible to have county probation 
officers — ^there was in the board of supervisors of Oneida County 
an tmusually able man who became interested in the subject of 
probation. He had heard of Mr. Cooley's work, so he wrote to 
Buffalo for information about probation, and wh^i in the course 
of time I was appointed, he turned over to me all the papers 
accumulated in that correspondence, and also from correspondence 
with oUiers. They gave him extended answers setting forth the 
benefits of probation. This man was persistent and was able to 
carry the matter through. The office was created and the ap- 
pointment followed. 

I might say that one or two counties have adopted the system 
since we have and individuals in these counties have told me that 
the matter was first brought to their attention by publicity which 
I had been the cause of, and was driven into in a peculiar way. 
The first appointment to "flie position in our county occurred 
shortly after Oneida County had been put under the classified 
civil service. The county judge having made a political appoint- 
ment had his attention called by the authorities in Albany to 
the fact that it would have to be a civil service appointment. 
Accordingly he was obliged to annul his first appointment and 
call for an eligible list. That accounts for my being here today. 
The board of supervisors didnH like the way of appointing very 
well. I have tried to be nice to them, but in diplomatic circles 
I would be called persons non grata. They sent one supervisor 
to tell me that my position was created for a year's trial and as 
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an experiment and that I had better be looking for anoliier job 
the first of January following. At the suggestion of one of our 
editors I collected some facts in regard to the work, young as it 
was, which caused people in Oneida County to become interested 
and the supervisors, I think, today would hesitate a good while 
before they would abolish the ojfice. 

Presidbnt Folks : The moral is, have an unusually intelligent 
man elected to the board of supervisors and when you get hard 
pressed, take the people into your confidence and tell them all 
about it. 

Mb. Hbnbt H. Pbbston, Coimty Probation Officer of Suffolk 
County, Riverhead : " Is it practicable to employ probation of- 
ficers in small communities on a per diem basis ? " I am quite 
frank to say that I do not believe that is the proper way to get 
at the remtmeration of a probation officer. I fail to see how a 
per diem probation officer could be expected to perform or do 
good work. If the services of the probation officer are worth 
anything they are worth a proper salary. While we have only 
the one probation officer in Suffolk County, we ought to have one 
for each of the large villages. There is a field for a much larger 
work than is being done in our county, but I should dislike very 
much to see the matter taken up and paid for on a per diem basis. 

Mb. Cooley: "Should probation and parole work be more 
closely co-ordinated, and if so, how ? " Those of us who are in 
touch with the parole system of the State of New York feel very 
urgently the need for the closer co-ordination of the parole system 
with the probation work. Of course, in these days, when the 
main theme of the probation officers seems to be the fact that 
they are excessively overworked, it seems somewhat ludicrous to 
discuss the possibility of receiving more work, but the proper 
place for the paroled person is under the charge of the local pro- 
bation officers. 

To appreciate this matter, we have got to understand something 
of the present system. After a man serves the minimum sentence, 
he is eligible for parole. Practically the only requirement of the 
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Board of Parole is that the paroled subjects shall receive a suit- 
able offer of employment. There are several parole officers who 
work throughout the State and they endeavor to make such in- 
vestigation of prospective employers as they can. I think I can 
safely say that these investigations are more or less superficial 
and inadequate. After the subject has been released^ he is on 
parole directly to the officers of the State institutions and reports 
by letter monthly. He sends in written answers to certain ques- 
tions, like " Where have you spent your evenings i " " Where 
are you working ? " etc. This report is signed by the employer, 
who, if he exercised the care and supervision that the law contem- 
plates, would possibly be effective, but as a practical proposition 
the way this plan works out is very ineffective. Many of these 
men are released through political pressure and reports are signed 
in many instances without the employer knowing whether the 
statements are correct or not The majority do not investigate 
to see whether the reports signed are true or untrue. 

It would be a bad economic plan to distribute enough parole 
officers throughout the State when there is at the present time a 
well-organized system of probation officers. The needs of the 
paroled person and the needs of the probationer are very much 
alike, and the work of handling both can be safely trusted to the 
probation officers. 

This co-ordination is working out well in Erie County in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the State Probation Commission. I 
have endeavored to co-operate with the State institutions and we 
have organized in a fairly efficient manner a little co-ordination 
in Erie County of the parole system of the State and our local 
probation system. Men released from the State institutions are 
placed under my care. I see that their reports are correctly signed 
and exercise general supervision over them. We handle these 
men in the same way that we handle our probationers. We exer- 
cise the same supervision ; we get them employment and do every- 
thing in a constructive way that we believe is good for them. 

It is very evident after a man has served his term in State 
prison that he is in need of a good strong influence. If the pro- 
bationer needs that influence, how much more does the man who 
has served in the prison need it? Our present parole system does 
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not pfoTide that. It gires a man his liberty and puts him on his 
own resonrces* The pfobatiou officers are supplying titat need. 
I think when the poUcies of the State get into a more substantial 
condition^ possible constructiye measures may be ti^n by our 
State Commission and other organizations to bring about a eloser 
realization of this idea. Of course^ with the present work we 
have^ we eannot handle this matter as fully as we would like. 
Probation officers are the people to work it out, in my opinion. 

Mb. KiLLiP : " At what stage in the handling of a probation 
case can a paid probation officer use the services of a volunteer 
probation officer to the best advantage ? '^ I believe the paid 
probation officer can use the volunteer at the time the case is in 
the court, — at the beginning, — and in investigating the children. 
I believe when a child is placed on probation that the volunteer 
probation officer who is to have charge of this child should be 
there and that the paid probation officer should be there to turn 
him over to the volimteer. The paid probation officer should have 
the volunteer visit the home of the child and get into close rela- 
tion with the parents, while the paid officer is practically doing 
the same thing. 

Me. Mallos: One suggestion came to my mind in the very 
clear presentation of the parole matter which Mr. Cooley made. 
It seems most feasible and most reasonable that the men should 
be in charge of some one when they come out of prison. The 
man living on tlie qK)t in the county can know Uie difficulties 
of g^ing employment so much better than a man comix^ from 
Albany. The only objection I see is this : that the prison system 
is now taken away from the localities and placed under the State 
and many believe this should be done more than at present, that 
the entire prison system ought to be under the State; therefore, 
that being so, would there not be objection on the part of a board 
of supervisoi* to providing a sufficient amount of money to pro- 
vide for a sufficient number of probation offlcens to cany on this 
work? I think if that difflcii% couM be bridged orer there 
would be no difficulty in getting probation officers in localities 
to do Ac work, provided some means could be taken to have the 
Starte bear a part of the expense of that which is really State worit. 
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Mb. Helbing : I was going to disagree with Mr. Killip in re- 
gard to volunteer probation officers getting into the work. When 
the child comes into court I believe he should be studied by Ihe 
paid probation officer and that he should know something about 
the child and the home conditions before the volunteer steps in 
and takes the work away from the paid probation officer. 

Pbbsident Folks: I think the consensus of opinion would be 
that the salaried probation officer should see the ease through 
until the child is placed on probation and until he has a good idea 
of the character and home surroundings; then he may bring to 
bear the more continuous and friendly oversight of a volunteer 
than he is able to exercise himself, having « large number of 
persons in charge. I believe the volunteer is more useful in Ihe 
later stage, after the diagnosis is over and when the main facts 
are well known, than in the earlier stage. 

Mb. Killip : We make a practice in our court of keying chil- 
dren of the tough type imder the chief probation officer. It is only 
those brought in for minor delinquencies who are turned over to 
the volunteer probation officers. 

Pbesedewt Folks: I think we have had a good series of con- 
ferences and I hope you will submit any suggestions throughout 
the year in regard to the plans for the ensuing conferences. 
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List of Persons Attending Conference of Probation OflBcers in Buffalo 
on November 17 and 18, 19x3. 



MiBs Molly W. Anderson, County Agent, 8. G. A. A., Penn Yan. 

Mrs. Jane B. Armstrong, Probation Officer, Rochester.' 

Rev. Brother Barnabas, Superintendent Placing-Out Bureaus, New York 

Catholic Protectory Society. 
Miss K B. Beard, Fayetteville. 
Dr. Ludwig B. Bernstein, Superintendent Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Orphan 

Asylum, Pleasantville. 
Mrs. Lewis Bigelow, Volunteer Probation Officer, Rochester. 
Rev. Charles Boehm, Buffalo. 

Miss Genevieve Boyle, Visitor, Children's Aid Society, Buffalo. 
Hon. Edmond J. Butler, State Probation Commissioner, New York City. 
Mr. John A. Carroll, Probation Officer, Children's Court, Buffalo. 
Miss Mary L. Chamberlain, The Survey SUff, New York aty. 
Mr. Charles L. Chute, Secretary, State Probation Commission, Albany. 
Mr. Edward N. Clopper, Secretary . for Northern States, National Child 

Labor Committee, New York City. 
Mrs. Cora M. G. Cohn, Probation Officer, Niagara Falls. 
Mr. Edwin J. Cooley, Chief County Probation Officer, Buffalo. 
Mrs. L. R. Comman, Volunteer Probation Officer, Rochester. 
Mrs. D. C. Daley, Buffalo. 

Mr. J. P. Devine, Volunteer Probation Officer, Buffalo. 
Mr. William J. Doherty, Secretary, Catiiolic Home Bureau, New York City. 
Hon. Fred L. Downs, County Judge, Orleans County, Medina. 
Mrs. Erwin, Lackawanna. . . 

Miss A. Agnes Fitzpatrick, Probation Officer, Buffalo. 
Mrs. Wm. H. Fitzpatrick, Buffalo. 

Mr. Thomas A. Fletcher, Chief Probation Officer, City Court, Utica. 
Mrs. David Foley, Buffalo. 

Hon. Homer Folks, President, State Probation Commission, New York City. 
Mr. Samuel P. Fox, Judge, Municipal Court, Dunkirk. 
Mr. O. F. Georgi, Buffalo. 
Miss Elizabeth Grant, Buffalo. 

Mr. H. Graves, St. Vincent de Paul Society, Broooklyn. 
Mrs. John Green, Buffalo. 
Miss Celia Greenstone, Agent at Ellis Island, Council of Jewish Women, New 

York City. 
Mrs. Elizabeth W. Griffith, Probation Officer, aty Court, Utica. 
Miss Gertrude E. Grasse, Secretary, Juvenile Probation Association, Brooklyn. 
Mr. George A. Hall, New York Child Labor Committee, New York City. 
Dr. Hastings H. Hart, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. 
Mr. Cary W. Hartman, Indian Reservation, Probation Officer, Lawtons. 
Hon. Albert A. Hartzell, Associate Judge, City Court, Buffalo. 
Miss Mary L. Haviland, General Secretary, Children's Aid Society, Buffalo. 
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Mr. Frederick G. Helbing, Chief Parole Agent, House of Refuge, Randall's 

Island, New York City. 
Miss Sarah J. Henry, Training School for Girls, Hudson. 
Rev. James Higgins, Catholic Charities Bureau of Brooklyn, Brooklyn. 
Miss Mary Hillary, Volunteer Probation OflRcer, Buffalo. 
Miss Mary Hinkley, Training School for Girls, Hudson. 
Miss Madeleine G. Hooton, Probation Officer, City Court, Binghamton. 
Mr. Harry Hopkins Hubbell, Volunteer Probation Officer, Buffalo. 
Miss Olive M. Jones, Principal of Probationary School, New York City. 
Mr. William F. Jordon, Buffalo. 

Miss Celia Jossum, Probation Officer, Children's Court, New York City. 
Mrs. F. W. Joyce, Buffalo. 

Mrs. I. A. Kellogg, Probation Officer, City Court, Watertown. 
Mr. William A. Killip, Chief Probation Officer, Children's Part of County 

Court, Rochester. 
Mr. J. J. Kingsbury, Chief Probation Officfer, Children's Court, Buffalo. 
Miss Frances E. Leitch, Probation Officer, Court of Special Sessions, New 

York City. 
Miss Cornelia Le Roy, New York City. 

Miss Elizabeth S. Lewis, Visitor, Children's Aid Society, Buffalo. 
Mr. John D. Lynn, 2d, Assistant Secretary, State Probation Commission, 

Albany. 
Mr. Martin McDonough, Parole Agent, Elmira Reformatory, Buffalo. 
Mr. C. W. McKay, Rochester. 

Mr. Archibald J. McKinny, Chief Probation Officer, Brooklyn. 
Mrs. McKnight, Utica. 

Mr. Patrick Mallon, Probation Officer, Children's Court, Brooklyn. 
Mr. Alfred J. Masters, County Probation Officer, Rochester. 
Mr. D. W. Morris, County Probation Officer, Utica. 
Mr. W. H. Morse, Probation Officer, Amsterdam. 

Mr. Clement A. Munger, Chief Clerk and Hearing Stenographer, State Pro- 
bation Commission, Albany. 
Mr. Joseph P. Murphy, Probation Officer, Erie County, Buffalo. 
Hon. Thomas H. Noonan, Associate Judge, City Court, Buffalo. 
Rev. A. M. O'Neill, Rochester. 

Mr. C. D. CNeil, Superintendent, Harlem Hospital, New York City. 
Miss Ray Perlman, Agent, Council of Jewish Women, New York City. 
Hon. Nicholas M. Peters, State Probation Commissioner, Syracuse. 
Mr. Lewis D. Piatt, County Probation Officer, Buffalo. 
Mrs. Li. D. Piatt, Buffalo. 

Mr. Horatio M. Pollock, Statistician, State Hospital Commission, Albany. 
Mr. Henry H. Preston, Probation Officer, Riverhead. 
Mrs. Henry H. Preston, Riverhead. 

Dr. R. R. Reeder, Superintendent, New York Orphan Asylum, Hastings. 
Mr. Timothy W. Regan, Probation Officer, City Court, Buffalo. 
Mr. Charles E. Salisbury, Probation Officer, Corinth. 
Mrs. Henry Sauerwein, Crippled Children's Guild, Buffalo. 
Mrs. William Schachtel, President, Women's Christian Association, Utica. 
Mrs. William J. Schuyler, Manager, House of Good Shepherd, Utica. 
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Mr. ^lisBotky ^, 6bea, Chief Prabtttiott OAcer, Syracuae. 

Mrs. W. J. Shoemaker, Crippled Children's Guild, Buffifclo. 

Miss Ida M. Smith, BuMado. 

Mr. Isaac B. Smith, Boohester. 

Mr. C. H. Spitzmiller, Probation Ofltar, Children's Court, Buffalo. 

Hon. John B. M. Stephens, Comity «Fudge, Bocheslier. 

Mrs. Boae £. TJuttheimer, ProVatlon Offeer, Bjracuat. 

Mr. William fi. Thomteot, Buffalo. 

Mr. Albert H. Tra«y, Jr., Buffalo. 

Mr. John Trembly, Probation OflSoer, Children's Part ©f County Court, Can- 

andaigna. 
Mr. Jerome Victory, New York City. 
Miss Anna Viele, Volunteer Probation Officer, Buffalo. 
Mr. Edward P. Vole, County Probation Officer, Buffalo. 

Hon. Frank E. Wade, Vice-President, State Probation Commission, Buffalo. 
Mr. Bkhard A. Wallace, Probaticn Offioa*, Autam. 
Mr. Peter A. Ward, Probation Officer, Watertown. 
Miss Grace Warner, Buffalo. 

Mrs. Alice Stebbins Wells, Policewoman, Los Angides, dalifomia. 
Mr. William E. Wiley, Chief Probation Officer, City Court, Buffalo. 
Idx, Andey Wikox; President, Charity OrgamxaUen Society, Buffalo. 
Mr. George F. Williams, Volunteer Probation Officer, Buffalo. 
Miss WilliaiBSon, Boehester. 
Miss Amy Woods, Probation Officer, Newburgh- 
Mr. W. M. Wr^fht, Volunteer Prebatsen Officer, Buffalo. 
Mr. Robert Zahm, Volunteer Probation Officer, Buffala. 
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APPENDIX D. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIFTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE 

NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION or l»fA€aSTRATBS^ AT 

NIAGARA FALLS, DECBKCBER IX AND> llv 191^ 

TABLB OF CGSTENOJS. 

Bag» 

Intvoduotion 102 

TtHaj afterooon: 

Pr«mdent'8 Addre«8j Judge J. K. 0'G<mnof IW 

The New Child Labor Laws, Mr. George A. Hall 196 

General Discussion Opened by Mr. Charles L. Chute 206 

The Treatment of Bastardy and^ Associated Probfenw, Recorder 

William C. Gill 211 

General Discussion Opened by £z- Judge George A. Lewis 215 

Friday eveiung: 

Needed Kef orm in the Criminal Law, Hon Fred M. Ackerson 227 

General Discussion Opened by Judge John J. Brady 233 

Rf^sing the Staadiiig. and Efficienoy (^ Magistrates^ Courts, Judge 

Thomas H. Noonan 236 

General Discussion Opened by Hon. Frank E. Wade 239 

Dissutaioik eomtinued by: 

Judge Edward J. Dooley 246 

Judge Robert J. Wilkin 244 

Judge Jobii H. Chadsey ',.. 246 

Judge John J. Brady 247 

Judge James S. Bryan 248 

Saturday morning: 

Junk Dealers, Pawnbrokevs and ^Feneea^" Judge Georgit G^ AppeU.. 252 

General Discussion Opened by Judge Albert E. Nugent 263 

The Acceptance of Pleas of Guilty in Cases of Felony without 
Indictment, Report of SpeeiaF Cbmmittee, Judge Robert J. 

WiUtiit • 257 

General Discusssion Opened by Hon. Fred Mr Ackerson. ....... 264 

Report of Committees and Election of Officers. 270 

By-Laws 277 

Persons attending Conference 278 

(For full list of speakers, see General Index.) 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The Fifth Confer^ice of the New York State Association of 
Magistrates was held in Niagara Falls on December 12 and 13, 
1913. The president of the Association, Judge J. K. O'Connor, 
was in the chair. Thirty-three magistrates representing different 
cities, towns and villages, together with other persons interested, 
attended the meetings. Four r^ular sessions were held, including 
the annual dinner. The papers and discussions were unusually 
practical and touched upon many vital features of the work of 
magistrates. The social features beside the annual dinner con- 
sisted of a trip aroimd the Gorge. 

The proceedings which follow are given in full, except that 
they have been edited and the discussion is slightly condensed. 

The officers and executive committee elected to serve during 
the ensuing year are as follows: 

President — 'Kon. Chaeles H. Piper^ Police Justice, Niagara 
Falls. 

Vice-President — ^Hon. Geobge C. Appbll, City Judge, Mount 
Vernon. 

Secretary-Treasurer — ^Me. Chables L. Chute^ Secretary of 
the State Probation Commission, Albany. 

Other members of the Executive Committee: 

Hon. James K. O'Connob^ City Judge, Utica. 

Hon. Edwabd J. Dooley, City Magistrate, Brooklyn. 

Hon. Albxandeb J. Bybnb, Police Justice, Seneca Falls. 

The time and place of the next conference has not yet been 
determined, but it will probably be held in the Eastern part of 
the State in December,, 1914. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIFTH ANNUAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF THE NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF MAGISTRATES. 

Friday Afternoon, December 12, 1913. 

President's Address. 

Judge X K. O'Connor, TJtica, President of the Association: 
This conference is the fifth of its kind, as may be noted by 
the printed pro-am. Four years ago the officers of the State 
Probation Commission thought that some benefit for ail con- 
cerned might be derived by an informal gathering of the magis- 
trates outside of the city of New York. With fear and trem- 
bling that gathering was called to meet at Albany as an experi- 
ment It needed but a few hours to convince those in .attend- 
ance that an event had formulated itself, that an occasion had 
arisen^ tha.t an era was about to begin in which manj of the 
cobwebs surrounding the minor criminal courts were to be sw^pt 
away. While that conference did not attempt to perpetuate itself., 
it was resolved to keep up an informal organization and there- 
after to invite the magistrates of New York city to become as- 
sociates in the enterprise. 

The following year at the next conference the entire State 
was represented and a permanent organization fornaed, with defi- 
nite aims, objects and purposes. Each year we have broadejaed 
and enlarged. To me these gatherings have been entertaining, 
instructive, educational. The subjects that have been brought 
up for discussion and the naanner in which and the viewpoiffits 
from which they have been handled have brought light to many 
of us from spots previously dark. The range has to sonae extent 
been limited, owing to the necessary brevity of our sessions. 

The publication of the entire proceedings of the conference 
in the Azmual R^wrt oi rthe State Probation Commission and 
the wide dissemination of that published report has given to this 
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association and its annual proceedings a widespread reputation 
which very few of the original conferees expected to enjoy. 

To President Homer Folks of the Probation Commission, to 
Commissioner Frank E. Wade, and by no means lastly to their 
former Secretary, Arthur W. Towne, is much of the credit due 
for the good this association has been able to accomplish. These 
gentlemen, with my predecessors in the presidency of this body. 
Judges Brady of Albany and Kempner of Brooklyn, have labored 
vigilantly to bring about, throughout the entire State and in every 
community, an awakening upon the part of the general public to 
the prominent part that the courts of first instance and the pro- 
bation system play in modern life. Through their efforts, aided 
by other interested parties, some beneficial legislation has been 
enacted, some non-beneficial customs and practices have been 
uprooted and eliminated, some steps have been taken toward pro- 
curing recognition by the body politic of the fact that all per- 
sons convicted of crime are not of the one type, and that there 
must be institutions for reformation of various kinds and char- 
acters, as well as penalistic institutions. The opening wedge in 
several such matters has been entered and appropriations secured, 
although unfortunate circumstances have delayed for a time at 
least the carrying to fruition of some of the ideas germinated 
for prison and punishment reforms. 

Certain happenings of the year at the Capitol proved to be 
particularly unfortunate for some of the favored projects of the 
Probation Commission and the Magistrates' Association. The 
ground lost this year in certain remedial projects we had jointly 
fostered may take considerable time and work to regain. I have 
talked with the present Governor upon this subject and I am 
given to understand that so has Judge Brady on several occasions, 
and it is my belief that he would gladly aid both bodies in bring- 
ing to a focus some of the matters in behalf of which we have 
been striving for several years past. 

Those of you who have had legislative experience know that 
bodies of that character are very hard to impress upon a subject 
which carries an appropriation, especially when that appropria- 
tion cannot be used directly, indirectly or even casually or inci- 
dentally to foster political aims or strengthen political machinery. 
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They are then generally as stubborn as the eleven obstinate jury- 
men and as unbending as the average marble column. Revolu- 
tions only produce great changes. I am a believer in the notion 
that some revolutions are about due, and that in the dawn of the 
new era which always follows the cataclysm, the new thought we 
have been striving to inculcate will find lodgment in legislative 
and administrative circles, thus bringing to pass, before we real- 
ize what is happening, some of the measures and changes we have 
been advocating for some time. 

We have convened again pursuant to call. Mr. Towne has 
severed his connection with the State Probation Commission, and 
is now established as the Superintendent of the Brooklyn Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, in which we are all 
sure he will continue to be the same splendid successful officer 
that he proved to be while in the service of the State. His new 
duties prevent the attendance of Mr. Towne at this gathering, 
greatly to the regret of all of us who have been heretofore asso- 
ciated with him in the work. Fortunately his successor in the 
secretaryship of the Commission, Mr. Charles L. Chute, is a 
man of the same splendid type, and he has been of great assist- 
ance in the preparation of our program, which we hope to carry 
through successfully to your appreciation and satisfaction. 

I wrote the Governor of the State and invited him to attend 
our meetings, and received the following reply: 

"STATE OF NEW YORK: 
"ExBCUTivB Chamber, 

"Albany, December 9, 1913. 

" Hon. James K. O'Connor, President New York State Association of Magis- 
trates, Utica, N. Y.: 

" My dear Judge O'Connor. — I have your courteous letter of the 6th in- 
stant inviting me to attend and address your conference at Niagara Falls 
December 12th and 13th next. 

" I am very grateful to you for your kind consideration of me, and regret 
exceedingly that official duties will prevent my participating in your confer- 
ence, which, I am quite certain, will be fruitful of very excellent results. 

" I wish you would express to your Association my appreciation, and say 
that were it possible I would be very glad to be with you on this occasion. 

"Very sincerely yours, 
[Signed] "Martin H. Glynn.'' 
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The New Child Labor Laws. 
Mb. Gboroe a. TLaul, Secretary, New York Child Labor Com- 
mittee, New York City : As a preface to these remarks the writer 
dfesires to express his diffidence in attempting to open a discus- 
sion on this subject before members of the State Association of 
Magistrates. In the hope, however, that mutual good may come 
to each by understanding better the other^s viewpoint, I have 
accepted your kind invitation. 

1913 Legislation. 

The year 1913 will go down in legislative history as a memor- 
able one in New York State with respect to the enactment of 
ftibor laws. In addition to the far-reaching legislation to reor- 
gani^ the Labor Department, and to provide more adequate pro- 
tection against factory fires and unsanitary workshops, forming 
a part of the New York State Factory Investigating Commission 
bills, five new child labor laws were enacted, likewise chiefly the 
work of the Commission. 

Of these, one imposes upon the Labor Commissioner the super- 
vision of the issuance of working papers throughout the State, 
one empowers the newly created Industrial Board to make rules 
and regulations prohibiting or regulating the employment of 
minors und'er eighteen years of age in any particular trade fotmd 
injurious to their £eaTth, and on^ authorizes Labor Department 
medical inspectors, after a physical examination, to cancel the 
working papers of sickly children found in factories. While im- 
portant in themselves, as they are mainly administrative in char- 
acter, I will not take time here to discuss them. 

New School Law. 

The act fixing the completion of the work of the first six years 
of the public elementary school or the parochial school attended 
as a State-wide standard to be reached' by children who desire 
ta go to work, represents a marked improvement over the old 
law. In recommending this provision the Factory Investigating 
Commission says in its report to the Legislature: 

" The statutes provide that a child under sixteen years of age 
who desires to leave school to work must be able to read and 
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write sioaaple senten/ees in the EngUsh language,, miifit have re- 
ceived instruction in reading,, spelling, writing, English, grammar, 
and geography, and must be familiar with the fundamental opera- 
tions of arithmetic up to and including fractions. 

" According to statements made to the Commission this provi- 
sion is variously construed thro^^b?o«t the State because of the 
laek of any definite standard in matters of sehool grdding. It is 
left to ca^eL local school authority to determine at just what point 
in the school curriculum a child has fulfilled the requirements 
of the law. 

^' In view of this condition it has been urged that great good 
would come from the establishment of a uniform and State-wide 
standaTd. This- practice has been adopted in Ohio, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,, and other States, aind has been found very satisfac- 
tory. The standard proposed for this- State iis the completion of 
the work of the first six years of the public elementary school or 
school equivalent thereto, or of the parochial school. Children 
who begin school at seven years of age and are promoted at the 
normal rate, complete the sixth year of regufer school work be- 
tween their twelfth and thirteenth' birthdays. Thus, if this stand- 
ard were to be adopted for a fourteen-year-old child the State 
would be requiring only what is being regularly accomplished 
by thousands of children two years under that age. Several cities 
in our State already interpret the law as requiring this standard. 

" A further argument in favor of the prolongation of school 
life for children is the reduction in juvenile delinquency which 
this extension may be expected to bring about. The recent in- 
vestigation of the federal government into conditions surrounding 
wage earners in the United States included a special study of 
the relation between working children and juvenile delinquency. 
One chapter of this report concludes with the following statement: 

" Summing up- the results of the discussion to this point, it is 
found that the working children contribute to the ranks of de- 
linquency a slightly larger number and a much larger proportion 
than do the non-workers, that this excess appears in oflFenses of 
every kind, whether trivial or serious, and among recidivists even 
more markedly than among first offenders. 

"When one realizes that attendance upon our elementary 
schools constitutes all the education that the majority of our wage 
earners receive, the Commission believes that the minimum of 
six years — of the eight years of work which these schools oflFer — 
is not too high a standard for the State of New York." 

Already during the two months since the law became effective 
the number of children in New York city leavii^ sehool for 
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work has been reduced by nearly fifty per cent. The benefits of a 
year's additional schooling will more than offset, in the opinion 
of the writer, the questionable advantages of employment in the 
" dead end " occupations which most children under sixteen years 
of age drift into upon leaving school. 

Extensive investigations of the Factory Investigating Commis- 
sion into the employment of children in cannery sheds in rural 
districts and in tenement manufacturing in our larger cities dis- 
closed serious abuses. Accordingly its recommendation was em- 
bodied into a law prohibiting children under fourteen years of 
age from working in connection with canneries or in tenement 
living rooms. This statute should be effective in putting a stop 
to the use of children four years of age and upwards snipping 
beans or husking corn, for long hours in the day and sometimes 
at night, to increase the profits of prosperous canners. Like 
wise it will now be possible for the first time for factory inspec- 
tors visiting tenements to forbid the employment of little chil- 
dren 8, 10 and 12 years of age, who help in making artificial 
flowers, fining feathers, finishing pants, and working in numerous 
other home industries. For the protection of childhood as well 
as for the protection of the public health, much good will result 
from this law. 

Newsboy Law. 

The 1913 Legislature passed another child labor statute, 
amending the so-called Newsboy Law, which regulates the sale 
of newspapers in the streets and public places. This act — 
drafted by the New York Child Labor Committee — ^prescribes 
a minimum age limit of twelve years for boys and sixteen years 
for girls, establishes an 8 p. m. closing hour, makes more definite 
the penalty clause by defining a violation as juvenile delinquency, 
and provides under Section 494 of the Penal Law for the ar- 
raignment of the parent, guardian, or other custodian of the 
child who omits to exercise reasonable diligence to prevent such 
child from violating the law. Its application is also extended 
to cover all cities of the first, second and third classes. 

Time will not permit a discussion of the reasons for urging 
these changes. Abundant evidence is available showing the gen- 
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erally d^rading influence of newspaper selling, especially among 
younger children because of its desultory nature, lack of super- 
vision, discipline or restraint, and the serious dangers to their 
morals. The additions to the penalty clause were made after 
conferences with Children's Court judges and other students of 
juvenile court proceedings. The new provision, that a child 
violating the law may be deemed and adjudged in the need of 
the care and protection of the State, or if over seven years of 
age guilty of juvenile delinquency, permits the judge, if he finds 
the child abandoned by its parents or in such dangerous and 
immoral conditions as to make a commitment advisable, to take 
such action. The fact that the child may be liable to commitment 
for juvenile delinquency is of course under Section 494 of the 
Penal Law, already a ground for punishing the parents. The 
repetition of a similar provision in this law furnishes an addi- 
tional basis for a charge against the parent These amendments, 
it is hoped, will meet the need voiced by certain judges for a 
statement in clearer language of just what penalty may be im- 
posed. The New York Child Labor Committee would be much 
interested to learn the experiences of the judges as they make use 
of the new provision of the statute. 

The Problem of Enforcement. 

The last decade has witnessed in New York State the enact- 
ment of thirty new Child Labor Laws or amendments to exist- 
ing laws. This fact may properly raise the question as to 
whether the commonwealth has not already a sufficient body of 
law on this subject. With the exception of correcting possible 
minor defects, in the opinion of the writer. New York State may 
well stop — at least for a time — ^legislating on this subject. Our 
paramount present need is a better enforcement of the laws already 
secured. Otherwise, by adding to our list of " dead letter " laws 
we will be but encouraging, among children especially, the already 
too prevalent spirit of disrespect for law and order. 

Persons not in touch with the enforcement of Child Labor 
laws sometimes do not recognize the difficulties involved. The 
securing of accurate and clear statements from immature and 
ignorant children, the producing of evidence of age of the children 
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found working, the proving that the chikLnen were actually seen 
at work by inspectors — these are but a few of the time-consuming 
obstacles which must be overcome. That child labor in southern 
cotton mills or in Ohio Valley glass works, or Pennsylvania coal 
fields, is a serious problem demanding the best efforts of persons 
interested in the welfare of children, is generally accepted. But 
that New York has a child labor problem is frequently not real- 
ized. During 1912 approximately 50,000 children fourteen and 
fifteen years of age in this State were granted legal permits to 
work. Factory inspectors found in the establishments they vis- 
ited some 13,000 children. The balance are in department stores, 
grocery, butcher, and drug stores, offices, telegraph service, res- 
taurants, hotels, apartment houses, places of amusement, bowling 
alleys, barber shops, shoe polishing establishments, or are without 
any employment, or have returned to school. When in New Yorfc 
city alone 41,000 children obtained working papers last year 
for whom no one knows how many positions were available, it is 
evident that the Empire State has a child labor problem on its 
own account. 

It is important, furthermore, to remember that only the ex- 
treme cases come to the attention of the judicial authorities. A 
glance at the annual reports of the Labor Commissioner shows 
each year a large number of children found employed unlawfully. 
Thirty years of factory inspection has materially reduced tihis 
percentage. In first-class city mercantile establishments — ^wfaidi 
have been under the jurisdiction of the Labor Department only 
during the past five years — the conditions are less favorable. 
Statistics of 1912 show that 42 per cent of the children in de- 
partment stores and other mercantile establishments were em- 
ployed contrary to law. Of the 2,102 children working illegally 
only 505, or 24 per cent formed a basis for prosecutions. Thus 
the number of ehild labor cases in court cannot be regarded as 
an index of the amount of violation of the Ohild liabor Laws. 

Among the elements in an effective enforcement of labor laws 
three stand out prominently — enlightened public sentiment, ade- 
quate enforcing machinery, and sympathetic support of tiie icourts. 
Wever has there been a time when the public conscience has beea 
more aroused with regard to the oonditions surrounding industrial 
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workers, especially children. This is clearly shown by the estab- 
liabment of federal and State investigations, industrial commis- 
sions, larger appropriations, and increased number of inspectors, 
as> well as by the activities of numerous civic agencies. In pro- 
tecting childhood especially the citizens of an enlightened State 
such as New York desire a high standard of law and of enforce- 
ment, for, in the words of a former Labor Commissioner, '^ Good 
laws are no better than bad laws unless well enforced." 

The awakening of public interest in this subject is largely 
responsible for the enlarged provision which has been made, to 
increase the law-enforcing machinery. Instead of allowing the 
Department of Labor, as in 1902, but 66 employees, with an 
appropriation of $128,000, the Legislature of 1913 authorized the 
employment of 343 persons, and appropriated nearly $700,000 
for the protection of the lives and health of our nearly 2,000,000 
workcors. 

But along with enlightened public sentiment and generous pro- 
vision for the enforcing agencies must be combined sympathetic 
support of the courts for the work of the enforcing officials. It is 
gratifying to record that there has also been improvement during 
recent years upon this point. The Labor Department reports 
show that prosecutions against factory employers for violation 
of the Child Labor Laws have increased from 21 cases in 1904 
to 1,004 cases in 1912, that convictions obtained have increased 
from nine to 858, and fines imposed from $100 to $9,320. Not- 
withstanding this commendable record one has but to read its 
recent publications to learn that in a number of ways the Depart- 
ment of Labor needs the assistance of the courts. While a large 
majority of employers are voluntarily law abiding, and many 
more comply with the statute when their attention is called to 
the matter, it is still true that there is a small group which per- 
sists in law breaking. These can only be brought to a realization 
of the importance of such statutes by court proceedings resulting 
in the imposition of fines or imprisonment In the last analysis 
therefore, the courts hold the balance of power, and have a great 
opportunity as well as responsibility to render a public service 
of untold value in bringing about a better compliance with these 
humane regulations. 
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How the Courts May Help. 

In presenting to this body a few suggestions r^arding further 
means of co-operation between the courts and the law-enforcing 
officials, you will note that these come from the officials them- 
selves and appear in their published reports, and do not represent 
only the opinion of well meaning, but perchance, ignorant 
theorists. On the other hand, it should not be understood that 
the writer necessarily stands for the criticism quoted. The fact 
that such statements come from responsible officials indicates a 
feeling in regard to this matter which makes its consideration 
very well worth while. 

Any student who peruses the prosecution statistics in these re- 
ports cannot but observe the dissimilarity in the results obtained 
by the Labor Department in New York city and in cities outside 
the Metropolis. According to the records during 1912 child labor 
prosecutions were conducted against factory proprietors in 100 
cases in up-State cities, as compared with 816 cases in New York 
city. Of these, 8 per cent were dismissed or acquitted in up-State 
courts, as against 41^^^ per cent in New York city, and 57 per 
cent were convicted after trial and sentence suspended up-State 
as against 32 per cent in the city. In the mercantile group of 
child labor prosecutions there were in the up-State cities (Buffalo 
and Rochester only) 147 proceedings, while in New York the 
number was 625 cases. Of these 10 per cent were dismissed or 
acquitted up-State as compared with 6^/^ per cent in New York, 
and 30 per cent were convicted after trial and sentence suspended 
as compared with 2% per cent in New York city. It is probable 
that one reason for this difference may be found in the failure 
in the past on the part of the Labor Department to have sufficient 
legal assistance to see that its cases up-State were properly pre- 
pared and presented. This situation, it is believed, will be 
largely remedied by the appointment of assistant counsel, made 
possible under the present reorganization of the Department. 
But even after making due allowance for this fact the contrast 
in treatment accorded child labor prosecutions up-State and in 
New York city is striking, and suggests the need for serious con- 
sideration of this question. 

The eyes of the country have been recently focused upon the 
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action of a New York city justice in imposing a fine of twenty 
dollars upon Max Blanck, one of the owners of the Triangle Shirt- 
waist Factory, after conviction on the charge of keeping a door 
locked in his factory. This action was separate and subsequent 
to the proceeding which was instituted immediately after the 
terrible Triangle Shirtwaist Factory fire. In view of the con- 
nection of this man with the fomier calamity, it is not surprising 
that much sharp criticism has resulted because of the imposition 
of the minimum penalty. While in the eyes of the law in the 
later action this man may have been technically but a first of- 
fender, and therefore could not have been given a sentence of im- 
prisonment, it cannot but remain a source of amazement to the 
public that in so serious an offense the court should impose the 
smallest fine possible. 

As a further illustration of this point, permit a quotation from 
the 1911 report of the Chief Mercantile Inspector of the Labor 
Department: 

" Another instance of the poor support given the law by the 
courts is shown in the condition of the public markets in the 
city of Buffalo. In two of these markets we found, during the 
past year, 84 children illegally employed, 40 under 14 years and 
44 without employment certificates, and a large number with 
employment certificates working after Y p. m. In these two mar- 
kets we brought 45 prosecutions against employers, and although 
all either pleaded guilty or were convicted, fines were imposed 
in only 14 cases, amounting to $280, the result being that the 
conditions have not improved very much because the people doing 
business in the markets do not regard prosecution for violation 
of the law seriously, for when taken to court they are usually 
permitted to leave without a penalty being imposed. Returning 
to their place of business they are ready to take another chance 
at violating the law. This is very discouraging to the inspector 
who is endeavoring to enforce the law, especially when this bureau 
is compelled not only to secure evidence of age of the child, but 
is compelled to prove just what labor the child was performing, 
in order to establish a violation." 

Mention has already been made of the fact that many child 
labor prosecutions are dismissed by the courts. In 1911, ac* 
cording to the same authority, 48 mercantile cases, or 8% per 
cent of the total, were dismissed by magistrates in the three first- 
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class <rities. In tiiis <5onneotian it should ^ot be forgotten that 
the policy of the Lafbor Department is not to commence a pro- 
ceeding agadnst an empfkyer the first time he is found violating 
the Child Labor Law. So that in most instances the cases which 
reach the courts represent actuatly second offenses. In view of 
this consideration, and after spending many hours, and sometimes 
days, in the preparation of the cases, nothing can be more dis- 
heartening to inspectors lihan to have a large percentage of their 
proceedings dismissed. 

The Chief Factory Inspector, in his 1912 repoi^, directs at- 
tention to another diffictilty experienced by the Department of 
Labor: 

" Attention is called," he says, " to the unjustifiable practice 
of certain judges who practically set aside the Penal Laws by 
fir^t imposing the minimum penalty allowed by the statute, viz., 
$20, and in the nei^ breath remit from $15 to $18 of this 
penalty." 

It is difficult for a layman to understand just how autibority 
for such action is vested in the courts, And it is hoped that today's 
discussion may shed light upon this question. 

Perhaps a more frequent source of irritation to the enforcing 
officials may be found in what seems to be a more or less common 
practice on the part of certain judges, the suspending of the sen- 
tence after the offender has been convicted after due trial. Fig- 
ures already given show that such action has been taken in from 
30 per cent to 67 per cent of the up-State prosecutions, and from 
2% 'per cent to 321/2 per cent of New York city cases. Labor 
Commissioner Williams' comment on this is ^^ suspended sentences 
do not hurt tlie wrongdoer." 

It is a pleasure, however, to note an improvement in tlie amount 
of fines imposed, as appearing in the following extract from the 
1912 Mercantile Eeport: 

" There was an increase of $1920 over that of the preceding 
year. The recoards show entirely too many suspended sentences. 
The courts in New York city have recognized the necessity of 
dealing summarily with those who persist in violating the law, 
and in the fines imposed during the year tlhere was one of $500 
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for a third offense in a case of employing a child luader fourteen 
years, and one of $250 for a third offense for employiiig a child 
after 7 p. m. 

As far as h:as been learned there seems to be no uniform prac- 
tice l^ironn^aut the 'State in the matter of giving any precedence 
on Ifloee calendar *to dhild labor prosecutions, which in most in- 
stances require iJhe attendance in court as witnesses of the chil- 
dren concerned. In some cout1;s the plan has been established of 
placing these prosecutions first. Instances, however, have been 
known of 'children being required to remain in court the greater 
part 'of the 'day, thus being compelled to lii^en to other cases ex- 
amined or tried and subjecting their childish minds to details of 
offenses and crimes sometimes revolting and ohjectiona;ble in 1iie 
extreme. Any procedure which can be effected, to separate Idbor 
cases involving the attendance of children from the others of more 
or less undesirable character, would be heartily approved by all 
interested in child welfare. 

A Children's Court witih Enlarged Powers. 

To accomplish the object referred to above in perhaps even a 
better way the suggestion has been made several times during 
the last few years that in cities of the first-class, at least, all prose- 
cutions for the illegal employment of children and all prosecu- 
tions of parents for violation of the Compulsory Education Law 
be brought into a children's court having its powers so ^^tended 
as to make possible this procedure. In his 1907 Report as Com- 
missioner of Labor, Honorable P. Tecumseh Sherman strongly 
urged this plan, on the ground that since children are frequently 
witnesses in the triaik they are subject to the contaminating in- 
fluences of 'a .courtroom in which criminal cases are heard. I>r. 
William H. Maxwell, Superintendent of Schools, N"ew York oity^ 
is iikewise on record in favor of «uch a .change. 

In the case of compulsory education porosecutions ah added 
reason for the change proposed has been brought forward — ^the 
fact that part of such cases are already tried in the tehilda?€n'« 
courts. 

It is further .agreed that the Children's Coui^t judges, from 
thus hearii^g all ^f the cases of this character, would accumulate 
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an experience in treating them^ which is difficult to secure under 
the present system. Similarly, that part of the public which is 
specially interested in these problems could follow thieir handling 
by the courts much more readily if this were centralized. The 
position of the charitable societies — a very important matter in 
enforcing the compulsory education prosecutions against parents 
who plead poverty — qould be made clear before the few Children's 
Court judges in a way that is very hard now because of the 
decentralization. It seems altogether logical that a children's 
court should hear cases where children are sinned against as well 
as the cases in which they are the sinners. This has been the 
practice for some time in Colorado, and from all reports works 
out very satisfactorily. This matter is mentioned here, however, 
more with a view to future consideration than to suggest any im- 
mediate action. 

In closing, permit me to express my appreciation for the op- 
portunity accorded the Committee to have its representative meet 
with you on this occasion, and to venture the hope that as the 
years go by there may result an increasing amount of co-operation 
between the courts and the law-enforcing officials in the accom- 
plishment of the ultimate aim of all labor laws, the conservation 
of human life. 

Mb. Charles L. Chute^ Secretary, State Probation Commis- 
sion, Albany: In the hope of making this discussion interesting 
and profitable, and at the same time to express convictions based 
upon about three years of close study and investigation of the 
child labor problem, I am going to present another side of this 
matter of child labor, and suggest other remedies than those urged 
by Mr. Hall, remedies which, I believe, will have to be applied 
before we can effect a thorough-going cure of the evils connected 
with child labor. 

The Child Labor Committees and those who have supported 
them have done yeoman's service in the past in showing up the 
evils and abuses which exist and in stirring up the people, and 
more particularly the legislatures, to take vigorous action. Re- 
sults in the form of restrictive legislation have been secured in 
almost every State in the Union. But considering this matter 
as it relates to this State alone, I want to raise this question : Is 
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it not now time, with our advanced and carefully worked out 
prohibitive child labor laws, that we go further and take a 
broader and more critical view of this extremely complex and 
many sided problem, and, most of all, that we get down to certain 
fundamental causes in this thing, which, while not overlooked, 
have not been emphasized? Legislation, though necessary and 
right, is no cure-all, especially for child labor abuse. It does not 
get at the underlying causes which are briefly three: poverty, 
parental ignorance and neglect, unsuitable and unattractive 
schools. Child labor laws may protect the child to some extent 
from ignorant and greedy parents, but we must also consider 
their effect in the case of poverty-stricken homes. 

I am convinced from the home investigation of many oases of 
injurious child employment, that the immediate cause of the evil 
in a majority of instances is poverty. A father of six small 
children said to me in Indiana, *^ How can I bring up these chil- 
dren decently on a dollar and a half a day, and that not regular, 
and my wife ailing ? '' How, indeed, except by utilizing every 
resource, including the labor of the children on the earliest pos- 
sible day, and barely then. Shall we say " protect the child from 
his conditions and force the family to seek charity." Rather let 
us get more justice into social and industrial relations. Wages 
must be regulated and largely increased, accidents, sickness and 
unemployment must be compensated for or insured against, steady 
employment assured the father, and other reforms instituted be- 
fore poverty can be abolished. Child labor regulation goes hand 
in hand with these reforms and must not get too far ahead of the 
rest 

Child labor should always be considered in connection with 
child education. We have not yet succeeded in making the 
courses in the elementary school such that they either attract or 
benefit as they should the children of working parents. These 
children often prefer work to school, or at least think that they do. 
This is because the school is nearly all books which many do not 
like and some cannot be made to like. Many of them do like 
hand work and they need industrial training. We must give 
every child not exactly what it likes but what it needs, both for 
its development and for its success in after life. 
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Nearly every one is now agreed that there should be a large 
increase in the industrial education facilities in every city and 
town, that vocational guidance should be introduced largely and 
the school curriculum made elastic, practical, attractive, and truly 
instructive to the child. 

In additicm we need the following : 

(1) Continuation schools, largely industrial, for children over 
14, requiring part time day attendance and allowing part time 
day einployment 

(2) Actual shops for boys and girls with a chance to make 
thingB^ and farms for the summer vacations, with a chance to 
raise things, established on a co-operative and educational basis ; 
in short, the advantages now offered by industrial reform schools 
to children only after they have become delinquent and been com- 
mitted. Why are not all boys and girls entitled to the privilege 
and joy of having some useful and interesting work provided 
them, work with the hands and the larger muscles, work which 
trains the hand, the eye, and not less, the mind, the will and the 
heart ? When I was a boy I longed for such work to do, to ac- 
complish something, and because I was a country boy I usuallj 
found it. It was only an added incentive and joy when I was 
able to earn and bring home a little money. The city boy has 
almost no chance to work, except with books, forever books, morn- 
ing, afternoon and night. They do not interest him. Hence, 
mischief, gangs and the juvenile court. Let us provide plenty of 
useful hand work as a part of our educational system, and let the 
children over a certain age have what they earn,— the full product 
of their labor, which may be arranged to provide a welcome addi- 
tion to the income of many a poor family. 

Such an opportunity to secure useful and interesting employ- 
ment free from any hint of exploitation and from all abuse or 
injurious features, affording not only education but some com- 
pensation as well would be welcomed by many parents and chil- 
dren^ as well as afford a substitute for the present injurious em- 
ployment. It would moreover serve as an antidote for all sorts 
of juvenile delinquency; preventing truancy, idleness and bad 
companionship; developing strength of character, self-reliance, 
thrift and honesty. . 
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Recobdeb William 0, Gili*^ Elmira : I believe we are braught 
to a realization thai we are living tmder a government of law 
and myt of men. I do not believe that the average magistrate 
will go beyond the law or evidence, or seek to take the law into 
his own hands and remake it. I merely want to call attention 
to one or two instances where I believe the law goes too far. As 
for myself, I began work when I was ten years old, and while- 
going throngh the high school I reported at three o'clock in the 
morning at a newspaper office. Only recently a poor man, the 
father of eight children, came iitto ray offikie and stated that he 
had a boy fourteen years of age and for some reason or other the 
boy conldn't go to work after school hours. I went with him to 
the superintendent of schools and ascertained that the boy was 
in the sixth grade, but hadn't attained the scholarship required 
by the labor law. He was the oldest child of a family of eight chil- 
dren and had an opportunity to go to work after school and on Sat- 
urday, and the school superintendent, while agreeing with me that 
it would have been for the benefit of the boy to permit him to go 
to work, as be was anxious to work, stated that he was restrained 
on account of the law, and the father, who was earning $1.50 a 
day, working probably two-thirds of the time, or a little more, is 
robbed, in a way, by the law from the compensation or from the 
help that would come through this child. I believe the law was a 
little too severe in this instance. 

Police Justice Chaiele8 H. Piper, ^Niagara Falls: I think 
Mr. Hall is misinformed when he says that the labor bureau of 
the State which has charge of the prosecution does not bring a 
case to court until they have notified the offender to desist in 
whatever he is doing. That is not so and Mr. Hall and the Com- 
missioner or whoever is in charge of that thing, are misinformed. 
I never saw anybody more greedy for a conviction than the 
Agricultural Department and Labor Department. I had a case 
involving the Wagstaff people, who have a sanitary factory where 
they make jams and preserves and who went to Buffalo and 
inquired of the Labor Department or the inspector if they could 
employ during vacation girls under sixteen years of age who had 
no labor certificate. They were informed that they could. This 
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little girl of twelve or fourteen was employed there at $5 a week 
and the factory inspector went down there and said, " How long 
has that girl been working here ? " " Three days.'' " She can- 
not work any more." The fellow said, " I will discharge her. I 
was informed she could be hired during vacation." The inspector 
came to me and secured a warrant against those people and said 
he knew the people didn't wilfully disobey the law, but that his 
superiors in Albany demanded that prosecution be made. 

Judge Thomas H. Noonan^ Buffalo City Court: I noticed 
in a quotation Mr. Hall used from the State Labor Bureau about 
the prosecutions of people in the Washington Market in Buffalo. 
Now, of course, all those cases come before Judge Judge and 1 
don't know all the facts in the case, but I venture I can tell what 
the situation was and why penalties were not imposed. That 
market is a public market with small stalls conducted by families 
and I will gamble that the children brought in for prosecution in 
nine out of ten times were working with their fathers and mothers 
after school and during reasonable hours. I think it might be. 
well to tell the Labor Commissioner when he is giving out sta- 
tistics as to discharges, he had better give the reason. 

Judge George E. Judge, Buffalo Children's Court: There are 
three markets in Buffalo which are only open on Saturday nights. 
The market in Broadway is in the Polish district wherein there 
are about 100,000 Polish people living. Some of these people 
have small stalls on the outskirts of the market and some of tiiem 
have small children, ten or twelve years of age, whom they don't 
think it wise to leave at home alone at night. These children are 
taken to the market and are under the personal supervision of 
the father and mother in many cases. I have walked through that 
market on Saturday night and have seen the little fellows in the 
stalls. Sometimes they may hand an orange to a passerby. The 
labor inspector sees that one act and without waiting to see if the 
child is actually making sales the information is made and that 
father haled into court. I know of a case of a boy fifteen and a 
half years old who went to a stall on Saturday night about seven 
o'clock in the evening and handed a few potatoes to some pas- 
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ser-by ; probably did try to conduct a sale. The school principal 
said if that boy went to school until he was sixty years of age 
he never could learn anything, and the father was haled into 
court because his boy was there on Saturday evening. Now, the 
Labor Department doesn't give the reason for the suspension of 
these sentences. They call the attention of the people throughout 
the State to the fact that so many suspensions of sentence are 
had ; but don't give the reason for it, and it puts the magistrates 
of this State, it seems to me, in a bad position before the public. 
I think the magistrates want to enforce the labor law, but they 
want to be reasonable and sensible in its enforcement. 

Police Justice James S. Bkyan, East Rochester : The Labor 
Department asks you to prosecute these child labor cases. They 
present many other prosecutions for violations of the labor law 
and they go before the Legislature and make them misdemeanors. 
They know the effect of that and know the majority of magis- 
trates have no jurisdiction to try and determine misdemeanors, 
yet they bring those cases there knowing they must be sent to 
the grand jury and they are sent to the grand jury which is com- 
posed of men of all walks of life. The grand jury won't indict 
and at once some one in the Labor Department sees a way to 
criticise the judge who held the case and criticise the courts and 
so puts it down as a failure to prosecute. That is absolutely un- 
fair; it should not be charged to the courts, but rather to the 
men who promote such laws; men who introduce laws of that 
character. They should see that justices are given an equal right 
to hear, try and determine these cases and not leave it for some 
one else. 

The Treatment of Bastardy and Associated Problems. 

Recorder William C. Gill, Elmira: It was recently said 
by a scientist " that the struggle for existence is everywhere hard, 
and only a very small proportion of creatures bom into the world 
can attain maturity and propagate their kind.'* 

Francis Galton, nephew of the great Darwin, and himself a 
noted scientist, who died in 1911, gave us what he termed Eu- 
genics. It was he who advanced the thought that there should 
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be a more rational Belection of marriage partners. He held that 
one-half the predominant traits in each individual is inherited 
from the parents ; one-fourth from the ^andparents, and the re- 
maining fourth from all antecedent generations. 

The Eugenist holds it to be the right of every human creature 
to be well born. The State in theory proclaims that all are created 
equal. Equal in what? Opinion will differ as to that The 
Lord that created all things surely gave to men respectively talents 
of different degree. At the same time He commanded that each 
should be held accountable for his stewardship from an equitable 
basis. 

Take the illegitimate child, so-called. What of him? He is 
an involimtary inhabitant of this planet, and, in that respect, at 
least, is created the equal of other children. But we taint hinu 
And for what ? Primarily, it would seem, that society, called the 
state, the county, or the town might not become liable for his care. 
From the revised laws of 1813 to the present, all statutes relating 
to the illegitimate child cry out against his right to exist imless 
society is given bonded assurance that it will not be taxed for 
his care while he is unable to supply his own wants. We CMopel 
the putative father to give a bond for the child's support if we 
can, through present judicial system, fasten upon an individual 
responsibility for the off-spring's conception. We do not permit 
him to inherit from this putative father and, in many other ways, 
remind him that rhe is not like his fellows. In a word, the laws 
are framed to protect the State at the expense of perpetually 
chastising and tainting one of God's innocent 'creatures. 

A better fate is due the illegitimate child. But what remedy 
will we prescribe for the ills that now confront him ? Hmst he 
forever suffer for the sins of those who begot him ? 

I believe the State xcan afford ^to i»elieve the illegitimate child 
of much of the stigma and disgrace that is now his ;perp€flnial 
burden. You ^nd I, if you ^please, oaai recall scores of h&y8 and 
girls bom ourt of •wedlock, yBt who have become, at maturity, 
esteemed and inflwentiad ^atkiens. But the rstain is always before 
them as a handicap. I do not iieed Xo ^recall to yoiu that William 
the Conqueror diad rthis .handicap. E veay GGanmuni ty Jhas mem and 
womien 0£ Kke owgin worthy of a better fa;te. They do not Jbide 
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their Idgbt under ^ bushel. They toil patiently, prudently, wisely 
and well. This toil has its hours, yea, days and years of silent 
meditation as a consequence of their place in society. In their 
anguish they might well cry out that the sins of parents are 
visited upon them, upon their children ; their children's children 
and generation after generation, until the ancestral line is lost 
sight of. 

Given a chance to elevate himself the illegitimate child, in 
spite of the chains and shackles placed upon him by the State, 
exercises his talents fully as well as the average man. It is hardly 
necessary to advance statistics along that line. 

We long ago put aside the bigotry of witchcraft ; we have long 
been permitted to smile on a Sunday and, the English church, 
looking upon a rule as a dead letter, as it were, permits a bastard 
to take boly orders. No blue law was ever written that deserves 
to be classed as worse than the law that unduly stigmatizes the 
illegitimate child. 

Kespecting such law we have followed largely the law of Eng- 
land. England got its rules of action in this respect from the 
Roman law. Some countries, tmtil comparatively recently, held 
tliat an illegitiinate male or female dying without legitimate issue, 
could not make a will, the property possessed at death going to 
the 'commonwealth. That disability has been largely removed. 
But we have been too selfish, apparently, to give heed to needed 
reforms respecting the bastard. For obvious reasons he will not 
unifte with bis fellows of the same class and demand reform. This 
is a progressive age. I believe that the members of all political 
parties realize that we must go forward even at the risk of being 
called TadicaL 

Bastardy proceedings are civil, although sometimes termed 
quasi-criminal. In New Yoii, jurisdiction is given through the 
Poor Laws and sections 8SS to 886 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. There are also divers special acts and charter powers 
given cities, the notable difference being that one city judge may 
adjudicate instead of two justices of the peace sitting together as 
in the townships. 

Historians chronicle that thirty-five boys and girls, some of 
tender years, were sent by ship in 1654 from Holland almshouses 
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to New Amsterdam (New York) and farmed out to colonizers. 
The plan succeeded so well that during the remaining decade of 
Dutch rule here many almshouse children from the old country 
were allotted to dwellers on Manhattan Island and along the 
Hudson river. How many among them were illegitimate I have 
been unable to ascertain. It appears that all were treated without 
respect to parentage and, no doubt, most of them became desirable 
citizens. 

When New York, in 1664, became a subject of English rule, 
the colony followed English judicial procedure. We find also 
colonial acts " defining the duties of overseers of the poor relating 
to illegitimate children." 

Subsequent to the Revolution we followed the English common 
law and much of the colonial law. In 1788 the State Assembly 
passed a general act relating to the subject. In 1813 the entire 
matter was codified, as it were, under the Revised Laws. 

Procedure has not materially differed in one hundred years. 
There is, nevertheless, need of reform. Judge Kempner of 
Brooklyn, our esteemed former president, I understand, has in 
mind reforms relating to domestic relations and especially apper- 
taining to abandonment proceedings. Why not include within the 
scope of disorderly persons the putative father and mother, too ? 
I believe that it could be accomplished in a way, relieving the 
off-spring from much of the stigma attached by present law and 
custom. It is now a misdemeanor for a putative father to wilfully 
omit to furnish food, clothing, shelter and medical attendance for 
his minor child, but the process is seldom practiced. When no 
legal disability exists I would compel a putative father to enter 
into marriage contract with the mother and thus save the good 
name of the child. We enforce specific performance of land 
contracts and why not imply a contract and enforce it when a 
man and woman wilfully consunmiate an act of this nature. 
What are dollars to the State or the future domestic standing of 
a guilty man and woman compared with the importance of start- 
ing every one of God's noble creatures in life the equal in name 
of every other creature ? 
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President O'Connor: Hon. George A. Lewis, formerly a 
member of the Board of Managers of the State Training School 
for Girls and of the Board of Parole, will now speak on the same 
subject. 

Ex-Judge George A. Lewis^ Buffalo : The bastardy proceed- 
ings alluded to by the gentleman preceding me may be viewed 
from a simple legal aspect or from a more complex aspect, both 
legal and social. The purpose of the bastardy proceeding is a very 
narrow one on the face of it. The supposed father is brought to 
court and after the magistrate is satisfied by a preponderance 
of testimony, he enters an order of affiliation which declares the 
man to be the father of the child and orders that he shall become 
responsible for the care of the child to the extent that it shall not 
fall a burden upon the county. That seems to me to be the least 
of the matter. There are other considerations which accompany 
proceedings of this kind, and they may be beneficial or other- 
wise. Much depends upon the wisdom of the magistrate or the 
efficiency of the probation officer, or the social service worker, 
or the Big Brother, or Big Sister, — work which ought to be car- 
ried on around and about the courts. 

In the first place, what about the view of the child with refer- 
ence to its bringing up ? Experience has shown that there is a 
large percentage of the mothers of bastard children, — possibly 25 
per cent or more, whose motherly feeling is so strongly developed 
that it is almost abnormal. You cannot pry them away from their 
child and they are bound to cling to it regardless of the stain on 
their own reputation. Then, there is another large section of 
these mothers who are perhaps too young and too little developed 
to have the proper maternal instinct which could be developed by 
fostering circumstances. These two classes of girls are not apt 
to be caught again. They are one-time offenders; one mistake 
has been enough for them, unless there is some abnormal condi- 
tion which gets them into trouble. Beyond the groups mentioned 
we will name the third class of young mothers (mostly all these 
bastard cases are young women) who have no more feeling about 
their offspring than a frog. Their tadpole is disposed of and 
they forget it in a few minutes and never think of the child again. 
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Those women are the repeaters who come again and again to the 
ahnshousea. Many are feebleminded; many eould not be proved 
feebleminded under the most modern decisions, but those are the 
cases that cause the expense to the counties. If I were to relate 
instances, it would take up an indefinite amount of time. I could 
show instances where really happy results have arisen from the 
mother holding on to her child under circumstances that seemed 
most unpromising, and 1 believe it should be the aim of every 
magistrate, if possible, to do everything to keep the child along- 
side the mother for its own sake and for the mother's well-being 
in the future. This question of forcing marriages under these 
circumstances is a very delicate one. 1 do not think an offhand 
marriage for the sake of giving a name to the bastard child is very 
often worth while. If a marriage holds out no hope of proper 
relations in a home, don't force anyone into it. You are laying 
springs or fountains of bitterness and wrath which will perhaps 
blast the lives of the people concerned. Of course, there are no 
ladies here today to tell us how weak men are, how sinful men 
are, and what it is that gets most of them into these scrapes, but 
I believe if there is any possibility of strengthening the laws 
governing bastardy proceedings, the amendments should be in the 
direction of the more stringent holding to responsibility of the 
fathers for the care of these children. They get off too easily ; it 
is too light an affair. Think of all the bastards alive and those 
that have never come before the court. Although the people con- 
cerned are generally in poor circumstances, what does a $300 bond 
amount to in such affairs? The families involved do not want 
publicity and the man that cannot raise $300 must be in desperate 
circumstances. The father ought to be made to provide in some 
more permanent and effective way for the support of the child. 

Judge J. H. Chadsfa% Rochester : I wish to add to Mr. Lewis' 
statement that often when these bastardy proceedings are taken, 
the father will get out of it by marrying the woman. They often 
come in my court to be married. Instead of putting up that $300 
the man will marry the woman and think it is easier to skip or 
to get a divorce than it is to pay $300. 

In connection with this, is the case of rape which comes into 
the Police Court very frequently, where the woman is under 
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eighteen years of age. A man having sexual intercourse with her 
is eommittiiig rape, either with or without consent, and is 
brought into court Sometimes bastardy proceedings are brought 
in those .cases and they will try to get them married, but some- 
times that is simply a subterfuge. That is not the proper marr 
riage relation, but what are you going to do? Here are two 
young people that have committed this act and gotten th^nselves 
into trouble and the view is that if they marry it will end the 
whole business. Sometimes it turns out very happily, but in other 
cases it doesn't. What shall we do when these cases eome before 
us ? Shall we insist upon the penalty of the law, whi<5h is State 
imprisonment, or allow them to get married and drop the case ? 

Vice-President Frank E. Wade, of the State Probation Com- 
mission, BuiTalo : I am inclined to think that the best treatment 
under those circumstances would be the marriage of the parties 
whenever it isn't absolutely repellant. Not alone the father and 
mother are to be considered, but the welfare of the child, and 
it seems to me that the greater good can be obtained by bringing 
about the marriage of the putative father and the woman. I agree 
with Judge Lewis that greater responsibility should be placed 
upon the father. It is an awful thing to bring a life into the 
world, and through a bond of a few hundred dollars or through 
some influence to shuffle that child off onto the community. Some 
stronger responsibility should be placed on the father; there 
should be some stronger means of punishment and it seems to 
me just that after the fatherhood has once been established the 
relations of that child toward the father should be practically 
the same in the law of inheritance, as toward the mother. As I 
understand the law^ a child can inherit only from the mother. 
I think that men might be more careful in their relations with 
women if they knew that the children they were bringing into 
the world would inherit the same as the children coming from 
what they call lawful wedlock. Society has been too careless of 
these fundamental questions, too careless of fixing definite respon- 
sibility and caring for the welfare of a life that will extend 
through the many years to come. 
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City Judge George C. Appeli., Mount Vernon: I agree most 
emphatically with Mr. Wade's remarks, and more especially with 
the remarks and suggestions advocated by Recorder Gill in so far 
as compelling, if within the range of possibility, a marriage of 
the delinquents. We should not consider so much the welfare 
of the man and woman — they both have already violated all laws 
of morals — as we should consider the welfare of the innocent 
child ; and so, if within the realm of possibility, — ^while I realize 
we cannot force a marriage, — ^we should use every attempt to 
have the ceremony performed. That has been the practice in 
my jurisdiction and I have advocated that for the past four years 
and have practiced it in my jurisdiction. While it is true in 
some cases, as Judge Chadsey says, they have consented and then 
immediately or soon thereafter the man has abandoned his wife, 
still that child bears to outward appearances anyway a respecta- 
ble name and if the husband does abandon his new wife there 
are other ways by which we can get after him. I therefore, for 
these specific reasons, concur most emphatically with Recorder 
Gill's suggestions. 

Justice Robert J. Wilkin of the Brooklyn Children's Court : 
There is one thing to be said, it seems to me, and that is, if we 
insist upon the marriage of improper persons, as a girl with an 
improper man, or vice versa, are we not tying up the child to a 
sort of contamination in the beginning? If, on the other hand, 
we do not insist on marriage, but we do give the bastard child 
rights of succession, what is going to be the condition of our 
court's business when the legitimate heirs of the deceased father 
come to claim under his will and we find five or six illegitimate 
heirs who are also entitled to succession ? We are not going into 
a subject that is at all easy of solution. Now, as a matter of 
fact, the law of the State has looked upon this subject not as a 
criminal matter nor particularly as a civil matter, but it has 
kept its hands off, except in so far as it pretended to look out 
for the body politic's bank-book. The action is nothing more 
or less than to insure the county against the need of caring for 
that child. Our hearts go out to the young women who have 
been burdened with this proposition, and, of course, while they 
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were equally guilty as far as that is concerned, still they have 
to stand the brunt of it. As a matter of fact, if we propose to 
do anything it is well that we think long and carefully over it 
before any proposed legislation is suggested or acted upon. 

City Magistrate Edward J. Dooley of Brooklyn: Judge 
Wilkin has very well said that the groundwork of this proposition 
is that the city or county is looking for its own protection. I 
think the time is rapidly coming when the child, the future citizen 
of the State, shall be the one to be protected and not the State 
itself. It seem to me, as I understand the law today, the subse- 
quent marriage of the parents legitimatize the child if the child 
is born out of wedlock. The magistrate determines the fact that 
the man is guilty; that he is the father of that child. Then, if 
that is found to be so, that child should have all the rights the 
legitimate child is entitled to. I think that our bastardy law 
could be amended further so that the penalty should be not only 
that a bond should be given, but the judgment should be that the 
father should marry the girl for the benefit of the child and 
therefore legitimatize the child ; or, in default of that, the penalty 
of imprisonment should be much larger than it is today. 

Ex- Judge Lewis: Where do your eugenics come into play? 
Supposing one or both of the parties is feebleminded ; supposing 
one or both of the parties is diseased. I didn't wish to be under- 
stood in my remarks to claim that marriage should be used in all 
cases. I have known of many cases where it was not at all prac- 
tical, the only reason was to give legitimacy to the child. 

One point I omitted. In late years in Buffalo these proceedings 
have been heard privately, but I fear they are not heard pri- 
vately in some other parts of the State. I feel all magistrates 
should cultivate the habit of keeping people; out of hearing when 
that mother is being dealt with. There is no need of any pub- 
licity to the proceedings, and idle, curious people should be kept 
out of the courtroom. 

President O'Connor: The Chair has the same belief as Mr. 
Lewis has expressed and as far as I have been concerned in the 
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been heard in public. Such cases have been held at night time 
with the doors locked and the only time when there was any 
large assemblage was when it was alleged that the supposed father 
was composed of a syndicate and the syndicate was subpoenaed 
as witnesses. Outside of that the hearings have been very simple, 
and I think that is usually so in the first and second-class cities. 
Our newspapers never mention the case* Ours is a court of 
record and m such we are forced to commit in lunacy eases and 
it is understood with all the newspaper offices that if they should 
happen to send up a green reporter and he turns in an account 
of a bastardy or lunacy proceeding that both are to be blue pen- 
ciled immediately. In that way very little publicity has been 
given in our vicinity in these cases. 

Judge Noonan: In bastardy cases the woman has no real 
standing in court. She cannot institute anything on her own 
behalf. If she goes to the superintendent of the poor and he 
doesn't choose to institute the proceeding she has absolutely no 
remedy. She isn't any more to blame than the man and it has 
always seemed to me to be very unfair to impose the whole biirden 
upon her ; that is what the bastardy law does at the present time.^ 
This ought to be changed. 

As to the advisability of encouraging marriages, I think each 
case must stand by itself. For four months last winter I held the 
division of our court, dealing with these cases, and, as Judge 
Lewis said, we hold those cases in private. We are nicely situated 
there. We have a large office adjoining the courtroom, which we 
use for bastardy and domestic relations cases. With a certain 
proportion of our population, it is considered absolutely legiti- 
mate, after they are engaged and the engagement ring is put upon 
the giri^s finger, to have sexual intercourse. Occasionafly some 
of the fellows, after getting the girl into trouble, begin to get 
eold feet If the parties are healthy, normal people, I have al- 
ways felt it was the proper thiiig to recommend marriage. You 
can usually tell whether the girl has been common property or 
not. If she has been chasing around with one fellow a marriage 
is generally the best way out of the trouble. Those who are 
physically fit for marriage usually get on all right Blit there 
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arc cases in which it xirould be* a crime to thiiJc of forcing a mar- 
iriage. It goes back to a basic proposition, the fitness of the 
parties to enter into the marrij^ reteftion. Of course the physi»- 
caliy unfit should nicver be made to marry, but, on the contrary, 
shou^ld be kept as far apart as possibk. 

Justice William Bbbnnan of Cheektowaga: Just one in- 
stance I have had recently. This was a case of where the girl 
was in the family way ; the fellow was arrested and the evidence 
tended to show that the girl had had no other relation with 
others.. He tried to make it appear tharti she had, but after the 
evidence was taken I tried to persuade the fellow to marry the 
girl and he refused. I committed hdm to the Erie County jail 
and told hiim he would have to suffer terribly before he got 
through. He couldn't furnish a bond. Finally, the following 
day, he agreed to marry the "girl and did^ Now,, after hearing 
all this discussion, I advise all the justices to use their best 
judgment in the matter of trying to get the people to marry one 
another when circumfltances seem adivisable and I think that is 
about the only thing we can djo,, to use our best judgment in 
such, cases- 

Judge Pieter Maul of the City Court, Buffalo: Where the 
parties are equal I use my good influences to bring about a mar- 
riage, and where I find they belong to a church, I usually send 
them to their priest or their pastor to marry. Where I notice 
the parties are not equal, I don't attempt to bring about a mar- 
riage ; I leave it to them, but I don''t dare to force a marriage. 
I have succeeded in a great many cases. 

Tn regard to eases of rape, second degree, I have had a talk 
with the district attorney and he said that 75 per cent of such 
cases were dismissed because of lack of corroboration. We know 
in the large cities that offense occurs quite frequently. Where 
a charge of rape, second degree, is not sustained for lack of cor- 
roboration, we have had the people swear out a warrant charging 
the nuan with violation of section 483 of the Penal Law, injuring 
the heailth or morajfe of a child, and we have convicted under that 
section). I think that is one good way of punishing the putative 
father where he doesn't want to db the ni^i thing. 
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Ex-Judge Lewis: If the regular order of business is con- 
cluded, I will ask the indulgence of the convention in mention- 
ing one thing that would perhaps be strictly in order this even- 
ing. It is a simple matter but one of some significance. For 
several years I was a member of the Board of Managers of the 
Hudson Training School. That institution has had experiences 
and I have witnessed episodes which showed that the magistrates 
of the State — (now I am going to be polite and say present com- 
pany excepted) — to a large extent, entirely misapprehend the 
problems of committing a girl to the Hudson School. It has hap- 
pened again and again thart magistrates have been overawed by an 
infuriated mother and in order to pacify her they have said, "Now, 
I am going to send your girl to Hudson and perhaps three or four 
months from now you come aroimd and we will get her out 
again." That is a most mischievous thing and it occurs very, 
very frequently. The people go back with the assurance of get- 
ting the girl out in a short time and their subsequent disappoint- 
ment causes much trouble. It should be borne in mind where you 
are dealing with a juvenile between fourteen and sixteen that 
you are simply sending the girl to a boarding school, and there 
is no legal way of getting her out except through the action of 
the Board of Trustees. Her stay there should never be made 
the subject of the whim of her mother, who, in 80 per cent of the 
cases, has been the cause of her going there, but it should be 
remembered that the child is there to be trained and educated, 
perhaps for a year and a half. She should go through the school 
and go out as the others do both for her own sake and for the 
sake of the discipline of the institution. 

Judge Ohadsey: There is a new law by which a magistrate 
can commit a boy between 16 and 18 to the House of Refuge on 
Randall's Island. I have threatened to do that two or three times 
lately, but relented because I didn't know what the rule was there 
in regard to keeping him. 

Justice Wilkin: The rule is when you commit, you commit 
until they are twenty-one years of age. They can go out any 
time thereafter, but their usual time is about fourteen months. 
It used to be twenty-two months. 
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Judge Judge: In reference to the New York State Training 
School for Girls, I have never tried to get a girl out of that in- 
stitution, but I have had a great deal of trouble in getting them 
into the institution. 

Peesident O'Connor: It is so with almost all State institu- 
tions for women. 

Judge Judge : I paid a visit to that institution last month and 
I think it would be well for the magistrates in this State to visit 
the New York State Training School for Girls. The girls were 
assembled in the chapel at that time ; there were 305 there and I 
spoke to them, and I looked at 305 of the sweetest-faced girls in 
one body I ever saw. One would think there was never an 
impure thought in the mind of one. When a girl leaves the 
Training School for Girls she is qualified to make a home; she 
is taught everything in connection with home making and it is a 
regrettable fact that we are unable to send girls to that institu- 
tion. I was four months in getting the last girl I had into that 
institution. I have another one now and I don't know how long 
it will take to get her in. New York city seems to monopolize 
this institution. They have it filled with girls from New York 
city all the time and a great effort should be made to either 
enlarge that institution or have another institution for girls in 
the western part of this State. I took it up with Senator Frawley 
and Governor Sulzer at that time and tried all I could to get 
them to consent to the enlargement of the Training School for 
Girls. 

Judge Piper: Ever since the inception of this Magistrates' 
Conference I have been talking about the State Training School 
for Girls at Hudson. As Judge Judge says, it takes six or seven 
months to get a girl in. I never tried to get them out because 
I have hard enough work getting them in. At every conference 
I have spoken about the State Training School and we have had 
resolutions passed by this body and sent to the Legislature. Per- 
haps when they get through with building good roads, barge 
canals, governor impeachments, etc., they will give the State 
Training School for Girls the justice it deserves. I think some- 
thing should be done and this conference should again urge the 
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L^JBlature that it is their duty to either establish a new eefaool 
or enlarge the present one. 

Judge Lewis : The managers of Hudson and the State Board 
of Charities are of one mind that the institution should not exceed 
a capacity of 500. They are beting for Appropriations bo that 
they may erect on their 80 acres of ground additional cottages. 
It has been decided that the next move should be another training 
school for girls in the western part of New York to correspond 
with the one in Hudson. 

Judge F. M. Leonard of Wellsville: I want to emphasize the 
recommendation that a State Training School for Girls be estab- 
lished in the Western part of the State. Not long ago I had 
occasion to commit two girls. I eould iSnd no institution except 
the State Training School for Girls at Hudson to which I could 
commit those girls. The House of Detention in Buffalo was very 
kind and they allowed me to send th^n there. We have no fit 
place to detain those girls, except the common jail, and we 
didn't want to send them there. The Buffalo authorities were 
very kind in allowing me to send them to their home for a 
time, but they remained there so long that they could hardly 
keep them longer, and they notified me that I would have 
to remove them. I finally took it up with the State Board of 
Charities ajad got those girls into the Hudson homa The mana- 
gers were very kind and courteous, but it €eemed to nae at the 
time that New York city was monopolizing to a large extent the 
privileges of that home. It seems to me that it ought to be pretty 
strongly recommended that some similar institution be established 
somewhere in the Western part of the State where it will accom- 
modate the rural portions of our State. 

Justice Wilkin : I believe in aetion. I attended all the meet- 
ings we had in New York and around different places in regard 
to this subject, communicated with the Legislature, and it was 
taken up, if you remember, at that time, with Mr. Veiller and the 
State Board of Charities, St. Vincent de Paul Societies and a 
number of ether representatives. I do not want to offer a reso- 
lution because I don't want to be ehairman of the eommittee, but 
I do feel it is important for us to appoint a oonunittee to take 
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up this matter with persons who are interested, and work for 
a western institution for girls.* We have failed in it because 
the State has a great many other things on hand. The State 
Training School for Boy Misdemeanants hasn't been built and 
opened yet, and they always give us that excuse, but I feel 
if it is worth while to talk about we should do something. 

I move you that a committee of three be appointed to take this 
matter up with the proper authorities and keep the subject alive. 

Judge Pipeb: I second the motion. 

Justice Bbennan of Cheektowaga : We should devise ways and 
means of having an institution of the kind that has been talked 
of here in the Western part of this State for two reasons ; first, on 
account of the crowded condition of the school at Hudson; sec- 
ond, on account of the expense of sending a constable from the 
different towns in this part of the State. The supervisors and 
the auditing committee find fault sometimes in having these 
large bills to audit. Therefore it would be a benefit generally 
to this end of the State if an institution could be procured here 
of that character. 

Ex- Judge Lewis: A year ago last January there was a con- 
ference held at 105 East Twenty-second street between all the 
institutions, the State Board of Charities, Fiscal Supervisor and 
Prison Department, and we had a large meeting of these repre- 
sentatives. I was present and the minimum of expense which 
the institutions should have for the normal permanent develop- 
ment of their plants was discussed. Among items included was 
this new training school for girls in Western New York. It was 
determined at that time that it was impossible to expect the Legis- 
lature to appropriate such a sum as that and the question of hav- 
ing a bond issue to take care of those things was taken up. I am 
reliably informed that our present Governor Glynn, while he has 
promised a program of economy, has stated that he favors the 
idea of taking the bull by the horns and disposing of these big 
things by a bond issue, so there is hope that this school for girls 
may be put in motion on a proper basis in the incoming session 
of the L^islature. It is very timely for you to urge it upon the 
Legislature. 
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President O'Connor: You have heard the motion that a 
committee of three be appointed to prepare a resolution and do 
their best to bring about, if possible, the enlargement to the school 
at Hudson and erection of a reformatory for girls in the Western 
part of the State. (The motion was put and carried,) 
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SECOND SESSION. 
Friday Evening, December 12, 1913. 

Presiding — ^Hon. James K. O'Connor: In accordance with 
the motions adopted today, I will make the following designations 
as committees: The committee on Training Schools for Girls, 
Judge Wilkin of New York, Judge Brady of Albany, Judge Maul 
of Buffalo.* Committee on Resolutions, Judge Judge of Buffalo, 
Judge Chadsey of Rochester, and Judge McMuUen of Schenec- 
tady. Committee on Nominations, Judge Dooley of Brooklyn, 
Recorder Gill of Elmira, Justice Byrne of Seneca Falls. The 
Committee on Training Schools is supposed to do its work during 
the year; the other two committees will be prepared to report 
tomorrow. 

The first subject for this evening is " Needed Reforms in the 
Criminal Law," and this was to have been responded to by Dean 
Kirchwey of Columbia University. Today we received a tele- 
gram stating he would be unable to come, so upon this matter 
it will have to be taken up informally. 

Present tonight is the District Attorney of Niagara County, 
who is undoubtedly familiar with the subject-matter of criminal 
law, and, although he has kindly consented to favor us with some 
remarks tomorrow upon another subject, if he will favor us to- 
night upon this subject, the Association will appreciate it. 

Needed Reforms in the Criminal Law. 

Hon. Fred M. Ackkrson^ District Attorney of Niagara 
County. It is a great pleasure to me to be here this evening 
and meet you m^a who are interested along the same lines of 
worit that I have been engaged in for the last twelve years^ six 
years as assistant district attorney and six years as district at- 
torney. I thought I had been in the district attorney's office 
long enough to earn a promotion, so endeavored to climb upon the 

* Judge Judge of Buffalo was subsequently added to i^is committee. 

1227] 
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county judge's bench this year, but they made me stay where 
I had been for some years past. 

Ex-President Taft said that the criminal administration of 
this country was a farce. I often think that that is true to a 
very much greater extent than most people have any idea. I 
believe I am on your program tomorrow to talk about Pleas of 
Guilty before Indictment, and it is one of the farces of the 
criminal law that a man who admits his guilt and wants to plead 
guilty must be told he must wait in the county jail for several 
weeks or months to see if some grand jury might agree with him 
on that proposition ; but there are many other things in the crimi- 
nal law that impress me as being farces. 

Now, the criminal law as we have it in this State today, as 
you know, was inherited from England very nearly in the state 
in which we have it today and we have kept up these old forms 
of using this great care in protecting men charged with crime, 
forms which were devised by men to protect the English sub- 
jects from the tyranny of the Crown more than two hundred 
years ago. England herself has done away with most of those 
things. Canada is far ahead of us and we today, I often think, 
are largely engaged in protecting men who are preying upon the 
law-abiding citizens of this land. 

Ifow, we just had a jury come in today in which we tried a 
woman for conducting a place not very far from this hotel, per- 
haps one of the worst disorderly houses you could imagine, in 
a pretentious building, and the proof was clear of the acts of 
disorderly conduct in that house, this illegitimate intercourse. 
!Not only all the specific acts were proven by men entirely dis- 
interested from a distant part of this State, who happened to be 
here, but also the reputation of the place was proven by some of 
the most reputable men of this city, and yet that jury went out 
and stood eight for conviction and four for acquittal, when it was 
a plain case of a notorious violation of the law, such a violation 
as will become a stench in the nostrils of the people in this vicin- 
ity. One of the things that came up in that case was this: 
whether you could prove the character of a disorderly house by 
witnesses who simply swore to the reputation of the house. I 
contended under subdivision 9 of section 3 of the Penal Law 
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that could be done. Judge Piper called my attention to that 
provision sometime ago and the county judge was very loath to 
hold that and so he adjourned the case to the next day and the 
lawyer for the defendant, after the judge stepped out, said: 
" That's it ; I knew if I raised a point of law in this court the 
court would have to adjourn.'' (Laughter.) I found out that 
the Court of Appeals, in the case of People vs. Pasquale, 206 
N. Y., had recently decided that it was competent to offer evi- 
dence of the reputation of a house by people who didn't know 
anything about the house itself, only from the speech of people. 

Sometime ago I was over in Toronto talking with the County 
Crown Attorney, as he is called. He told me he had just 
been down in New York city taking evidence in a criminal case 
and he received a compensation of $5,000 a year, and received 
$40 a day additional while on that errand. "What do you mean," 
said I, " you take evidence in New York in a criminal case ?" He 
says, " Yes." That is one of the defects in our criminal proce- 
dure. A murder may be committed here and the eye-witness may 
be across the river in sight and we may go down to Lockport 
and present our case to the grand jury and find we cannot make 
out a case because our witnesses are across the river ; whereas, the 
defendant can go to the center of China on a commission and 
get his evidence. We had a case where a saloonkeeper put up a 
job and robbed the Canadian Express Company of about $15,000, 
and that money was brought over here and I endeavored to indict 
him for criminally receiving stolen property. The boys who made 
the confession and who actually did the robbing were across the 
river. We couldn't get their attendance before the grand jury 
and that fellow is running a saloon in this town today. There 
ought to have been some way that we could have brought their 
evidence in and used it. I sometimes think that this second 
jeopardy is an awful proposition. That is, I believe the time 
has come when the people and the defendant ought to be put 
on the same plane. Here is a man that outrages your daughter. 
The law throws its arms around that man; says he cannot be 
convicted upon the testimony of your daughter alone ; she must 
be corroborated, and if he happens to be acquitted and you dis- 
cover in the next ten minutes indisputable evidence of his guilt, 
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it is too late. If he happens to be convicted, he has a year to 
come in and get a new trial on newly discovered evidence. Newly 
discovered evidence does you no good ; newly discovered evidence 
is everything for the criminal, but for the honest, decent, law- 
abiding citizens, it is of no use. 

We had a case in this county where a man outraged a young 
girl. He was acquitted. Within ten minutes after his acquittal, 
before he got outside the courthouse he bragged about doing it 
and they couldn't prove it. The law compelled that father to 
be without redress unless he resorted to a shotgun. That is wrong, 
absolutely wrong. 

The law is filled with just such propositions. The first thing 
we are met with in a criminal trial and that often befogs a great 
many men is the question of reasonable doubt The fact of 
proving a man's guilt or innocence should be a question of fact 
as in a civil case and this question of reasonable doubt should be 
taken out of the criminal law entirely. It has no place there. 
Just like many other things that have been in there for years 
and that today are used just as a bulwark behind which violators 
of the law screen themselves from punishment. Of course, these 
matters that I am speaking of I don't suppose you, as magis- 
trates, have so much to do with. You have a great deal to do 
with the class of people that are a menace to the conmiunity 
and the way you handle them will largely do away with that 
menace, and you have a great deal to do with the making or 
unmaking of the future of young men who come into your hands, 
and I think that the grandest work that the magistrates of this 
State are doing today is working out these schemes for providing 
probation and for handling the young criminal. 

I have been criticised in even my home county considerably 
because since I became district attorney I have taken the posi- 
tion that for the man who takes his first step in crime condign 
punishment is not always the best thing to give them. It isn't but 
a short time ago that two hundred crimes in England were pun- 
ishable with death ; it isn't but a short time ago Aat it was a 
capital offense to pick a sliver off London Bridge. Those days, 
thank God, have gone and there has crept into the criminal law 
not simply the question of punishment, but the question of the 
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prevention of crime and of making something better out of the 
criminals coming before you and before district attorneys to 
prosecute. I don't think that too much care and consideration 
can be given to the boy who takes his first step in crime, and I 
have often told the story of three boys who were charged with 
burglarizing some stores, and upon talking with them, I found 
that two of them had been into such exploitations before, but one 
never had and while the grand jury was in session one night I 
had an experience which I suppose you gentlemen often have. 
The parents of one of the boys came to my house about ten 
o'clock at night; they were working people, honest people, and 
they sat down and told me the story of their boy, and as they 
sat there and begged for their baby, as they called him (he was 
seventeen years old) the tears ran down their faces and I became 
very much impressed with the fact that it was up to me if I was 
able to do anything, to do it. So I told them to go home and 
that they would never hear from me so long as that boy behaved 
himself. He was indicted and that indictment was placed in an 
envelope and sealed up and it has never been unsealed. That 
boy moved away from here and has been an industrious, honest, 
capable boy ever since, and as I look back at that scene in my 
house 1 believe that right then and there I did that which was 
probably the making of that boy and I have often thou^t how 
much better it is to have a chance of doing something like that 
than it is to send them down where they will be associated with 
criminals and where they may come out worse than when they 
went in. Of course, I realize we have to take everything into 
consideration in disposing of those cases that way. We are told 
a dog is entitled to his first bite. You cannot do anything with 
that dog unless you can show that he has eaten some one else's 
leg before he tackled yours; and I have told my critics that a 
boy ought to be considered as good as a dog. 

I believe that the criminal law of this State ought to be en- 
tirely revamped and when it is done as it ought to be done, tibo 
most important officers in connection with criminal law, I believC; 
will b© the magistrates of this State. This old cumbersome 
method of handling criminal cases which we inherited from Eng- 
land, is altogether out of date. I hope Mr. Fraser, who was here 
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a while ago, and who is one of the magistrates from Canada, will 
address you tomorrow upon the way that magistrates handle the 
criminal business in Canada. 

Of course, we are criticized much in this country on the way 
we handle criminals because of the delays. It is true there are 
many delays and it is true also that very many cases are handled 
very rapidly and without much delay. For instance, in this 
county on the 5th day of September last year, they had an ex- 
plosion in the Board of Supervisors, in which three members 
were charged with bribery. Before the 1st day of January two 
of those members were serving terms in Auburn and before the Ist 
day of February the third one was convicted and sentenced to 
the penitentiary. I notice also in the city of New York, as well 
as in other counties, gun toters and other criminals are handled 
expeditiously and without much delay. If there is a very serious 
delay, there is generally some reason for it. Of course, we are 
generally met at the first term of the court with the statement 
that some witness is sick. Some years ago we were prosecuting 
a colored man in this town for running a disorderly house and 
he had an old colored woman in the house who was his main 
witness and when we came down to court his attorney said they 
couldn't proceed because his main witness was sick in bed, so 
we asked the court to appoint a physician to investigate. The 
court appointed Dr. John Hodge, well known here, and he went 
up and investigated this old colored dame and he came down 
to give his testimony together with the physician for the defend- 
ant, and they were both put on the stand, and the physician for 
the defendant — ^to show you how doctors will agree — said she 
was dangerously sick and it would kill her to come to Lockport 
to testify. Our physician swore that she not only wasn't dan- 
gerously sick, but it would be a positive benefit to her to come 
and testify. Well, she came and it didn't kill her either. All 
kinds of subterfuges are used to get a case over a term and delay it. 

Now, gentlemen, I didn't expect to be called upon tonight I 
was invited to come up and have dinner with you and I am very 
glad to be here ; very glad to see you in our city, and there is no 
set of men in the State that have a greater work for the com- 
munity than you magistrates. The term " magistrate " has such 
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great significance, a significance that has been given to it by yon 
police justices, you city magistrates of different cities, so great 
that they have even honored the President of the United States 
by applying it to him. They call him the chief magistrate, all 
owing to the great honor and dignity shed upon the office by 
such members as my friend Judge Piper and his colleagues here 
tonight. When this law is made over, as it ought to be made 
over, I hope that you will have the great burden of the criminal 
work of the State. 

President O'Connor: I would like to have Judge Brady of 
Albany continue on the same subject. He never has been a dis- 
trict attorney and possibly may look at it from a different stand- 
point. 

Judge John J. Brady of Albany : I agree with the gentleman 
who preceded me in the statement he makes that under our 
criminal law, the defendant is surrounded with ample safeguards, 
and in many cases he has too many. I have always been desirous 
that the defendant receive his just dues, and at the same time 
that the people be granted consideration. I have often thought 
that the magistrate's court is one of the most important courts in 
our system of government. I can realize from observation that 
justice can be done both to the defendant and the people in that 
court, and at the same time that the greatest injustice can be 
done to both interested parties. I am a strong believer in a quick 
application of the criminal law. Why do we punish people for 
committing offenses ? Because they have done wrong and the 
wrongdoing calls for a penalty. Another reason, and perhaps 
as important, is because of the impression that will be made upon 
the people generally, and particularly upon a lawless group of 
people who are apt to indulge in similar acts if they feel — to 
use their expression — that they can " get away with it." 

From situations that have presented themselves frequently T 
have come to the conclusion that greater jurisdiction should be 
given our inferior courts so that a ready application of the law 
might be had for the good that it would do the community, the 
benefit to the defendant, and particularly the impression to be 
made upon those who are likely to follow the example of that 
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defendant. It seems to me that it is beyond oontradietion that 
the defendant who conmiits a misdemeanor, receives his punish- 
ment more quickly than does the defendant who commits a felony. 
While I believe, of course, that all serious offenses, probably all 
that are now included in the category of felonies, should so re- 
main, yet I believe that there are certain of these offenses, call 
them felonies, if you will, which should be placed within the 
jurisdiction of our inferior courts in order that these matters 
might be disposed of quickly. We all know that delay in criminal 
law is the great paradise, so to speak, of the criminal, and we 
all know what delay means. The witness present in the magis- 
trate's court on an examinatfon in a felony charge, may be ab- 
sent when the case goes to trial after indictment. The case at 
hand, with its first impressions, it seems to me, is in better shape 
for disposition, if such can be had in keeping with the law, than 
to go through what you might practically call two trials and then 
in the end miss the mark that you aim for. 

In New York State we have the Sullivan law. The penalty 
or punishment for carrying concealed fire-arms was increased and 
the offense made a felony. That, no doubt, was a wise act. Yet 
it seems to me that felonies similar to that could be disposed of 
in the magistrate's court. In other words, I think that a sentence 
of six months or a year, and a fine of five hundred dollars, 
quickly applied, is as effective as a longer sentence imposed 
months after the crime charged was committed. The crime is 
forgotten, the effect is lost. 

I notice in the subject assigned to Judge Dodd, who, I am 
sorry is not here this evening, reference is made to salary. Seri- 
ously speaking, I think that the magistrates who perform their 
duty well toward the public are hard-working men. I find, gen- 
tlemen, that I have all I can do every day in the year to attend 
to the duties assigned to me as police magistrate. When a man 
gives his full day to work of this kind, it seems to me that he 
should be properly compensated; that the community in which 
he works should surround him with proper facilities to carry on 
his work well: sanitary court rooms; attendance upon the court 
of officers who are competent to do the work that must necessarily 
fall upon them, and perhaps some other improvements. With 
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these the work of the magistrate might be rendered more pleasant, 
and be better done. 

I hope that the meetings we are holding here this year will 
be fruitful of good results. I know that there is no better way 
for a group of men who are engaged in the same line of work to 
inform themselves on subjects assigned to them in their every- 
day work, than by consulting with one another, and I am hopeful 
that the State Magistrates' Association will continue and increase 
in numbers. 

Pbssidbnt O'Connor: Before we leave this subject, let me 
say, that there have come to my mind two matters which I believe 
should be brought about in due course of time in the reformation 
of the criminal law.. This association put itself on record some 
years ago as favoring that change which made $60 a line of 
demarkatioo between grand larceny and petty larceny rather than 
$^5, and eadi one of us has seen since the law was changed that 
Aat was a very beneficial matter so far as the courts were con- 
cerned. In my court alone this has taken ten or twelve cases 
away from the district attorney's office and with larger cities 
undoubtedly there have been a greater number of cases. When 
you come to look it over with the present high cost of living $25 
was a pretty small sum to be called grand larceny. A fellow that 
stole any fair size carcass of a dead animal in a meat market 
would be committing grand larceny, and largely through the el- 
forts of our ■ Association that change was brought about. Two 
things strike me that could foe done. Some of us can aid in one 
of them, and that is in simplifying informations in our court 
and indictments in the higher court. I believe if every court 
wherever it has printed blanks would strip them of unnecessary 
verbii^e, and if every district attorney would make his statement 
of the indictment in the plainest and simplest way, it would aid 
greatly in the procedure and practice of criminal courts. Some- 
times when we draw our informations or indictments up we trip 
ourselves; we overreach ourselves; we state too much and state 
it too often. When you come to read one of them to a jury at 
the trial the jury becomes befogged; they are lost somewhere 
between the date and the crime which was alleged to have been 
committed, because of the various phrases inserted therein* 
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Another matter which to my mind is of importance to most of 
US is the ease with which an appeal may now be taken from a 
magistrate's court There a great deal of burden is thrown upon 
the district attorney. Of course, in this county he is in on the 
trial of the misdemeanor before the conviction, but in most of 
the other counties he doesn't come in until after the appeal has 
been made. The average lawyer, after his client gets in jail, will 
go down and draw an affidavit and recite various things that were 
permitted in the trial, and the client will sign the affidavit and 
that is presented to the county judge in our county, for instance, 
and upon that he grants the appeal without notifying the dis- 
trict attorney ; without giving people an opportunity to be heard, 
and the defendant gets out on bail, possibly a $200 bond, some- 
times $500, and disappears. It is made so easy to appeal that 
it is a wonder to me that almost every man who lands in jail 
or penitentiary under a conviction from a magistrate's court isn't 
almost immediately released upon appeal. There should be some 
safeguards thrown around the criminal law in that direction so 
that an appeal would not be granted without the district attorney 
or the proper prosecuting officer being given an opportunity to 
be heard. 

Judge Dodd has telegraphed us that he would be unable to 
be present, and Judge Noonan of Buffalo has kindly consented 
to speak. 

Baising the Standing and Efficiency of Magistrates' Courts. 

Judge Thomas H. I^oonan, City Court, Buffalo: It is my 
judgment that with the laws and the Constitution as they are 
we cannot obtain the highest efficiency for our magistrates' courts. 
You know we are approaching a new Constitutional Convention. 
I think the iriagistrates ought to be in a position to go down and 
insist upon certain things. The whole subject of courts of lim- 
ited jurisdiction should be covered in the Constitution, and the 
same safeguards should be thrown around the courts of limited 
jurisdiction as are now thrown around the courts of record. You 
cannot wipe out a court of record by political manipulation ; it is a 
constitutional office. I am not accusing any particular political 
parties because I think they have all been remiss, but every once in 
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a while some one thinks the system in some particular locality isn't 
a good one. Some one who is out wants to get in and they wipe 
one set of judges off the map and put in their favorites. You 
cannot get the highest efficiency in your courts while that thing 
is possible. We are behind the times ; the system has been out- 
grown. All of you who have lived in big cities and have seen com- 
munities grow up adjacent to them have seen the justice's court 
system go up in smoke, becoming a stench in the nostrils of the 
community. We had in Buffalo a system of morning courts that 
was a disgrace to us ; it didn't deserve the name of a court, and 
yet good money was spent for it. 

I understand that this question has been taken up to some 
extent in other States. Judge Bryan told me that they had done 
away with the court of the justice of the peace in the State of 
Ohio. They have done away with it, as I understand, in New 
Jersey. They have substituted for it a district court, fixing the 
salaries in proportion to the work a man does and giving the 
court the proper equipment. Now, I think we ought to be looking 
forward to that same sort of thing here when the time comes. 

Personally, I am a firm believer that the courts of limited 
jurisdiction should be both civil and criminal. I think there 
are many arguments in favor of that, particularly in the larger 
cities where we alternate from the civil to the criminal. Our 
assignments for next year are all made. We are to hold six 
months of criminal and five of civil court, alternately two months 
in each court. The trouble is if a man sits in a magistrate's 
court with exclusively criminal jurisdiction, and if, in the change 
of politics, he is thrown out into the world again, he is not fa- 
miliar with civil practice and is almost totally unfit for earning 
a living. The change from the criminal to the civil is a relief. 
You get away from the sordid to the pleasanter side of trial 
work. I think anybody who sits in such a court will tell you it 
is far pleasanter to try civil cases day in and day out, though 
in some cases it is harder work because when the trial is over 
briefs must be examined. 

If the time does come, when the courts of limited jurisdiction 
are put under the Constitution, I think we should then get reform 
in the criminal law. It is absurd that a man who comes into the 
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magistrate's court and pleads guilty has got to await the action 
of the grand jury. In Buffalo we get cases of assault in the 
second degree technically. The officers bring them in as that^ 
but if we can, we dispose of them as cases of assault in the third 
degree. Many times the men will plead guilty. Of coursei if 
they don't, we have to hold them for the grand jury. In Canada 
the man has a right to trial in the magistrate's court and also 
has the right to waive trial there and be held for the grand jury. 
In other words, the magistrates' courts there, in a certain class 
of felonies, have practically concurrent jurisdiction with the 
courts of record. 

I would have courts having the same jurisdiction alike all over 
the State. There isn't any reason why a court at Bochester or 
ITtica should be any different than Buffalo or any other city^ I 
understand that, owing to certain special legislation, the warrants 
of the City Court of Rochester are good all over the State with- 
out being endorsed. You cannot tell whether you have got to 
endorse a warrant from some other city or not. Judge O'Connor 
says he has got a cross between our court and the old superior 
court and other varieties of courts. Why shouldn't the practice 
in criminal matters be the same all over the State ? I don't see 
why the courts of limited jurisdiction shouldn't come under one 
general system and be as uniform as the county and Supreme 
Courts are at the present time. 

It seems to me that along with that question of providing for 
courts of limited jurisdiction and throwing around them the 
protecting arms of the Constitution that the whole question of 
the children's courts should come up and be disposed of in the 
same way. My friend Commissioner Wade will tell you that 
the only way to dispose of juveniles is to have the Children'^ 
Court a branch of the County Court. Whether or not he is right 
on that subject is open fox discussion. There are good features 
about it, but the whole subject ought to be taken up. The probl^n 
is practically the same so the same system will work thi^u^out 
the State. The magistrates from New York tell me that tiiey 
are not satisfied with their system down there, with the limited 
powers conferred upon them. I don't see why we cannot get our 
plans formulated ; get our data as to what is being done in other 
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States and when the time comes be ably represented by com- 
mittees and otherwise and get this whole subject of courts of 
limited jurisdiction taken care of and placed on the basis where 
it will no longer be the football of politics, and such a founda- 
tion that a man will have an incentive to become a magistrate ; 
so that there will be an inducement for the people to say of the 
sitting magistrate in any particular place who has made good, 
" Let's not change him ; let's have the benefit of his experience ; 
let's pay him salary enough so he will not be worrying about 
promotions to the County or Supreme Court, or somewhere else. 
Make the salary adequate, enough so the man can afford to make 
the job his life work." 

Vice-President Frank E. Wade of the State Probation Com- 
mission, Buffalo: As Judge Noonan has said, the magistrate's 
court has a growing function in this State and country. The 
movement toward improving and extending its usefulness has 
already been started and is going onward. Within the past few 
years the standard of the magistrates' courts in the great cities 
of New York and Buffalo has been raised materially. The In- 
ferior Courts Act of New York city has furnished a splendid 
system and the judges appointed by the mayor of New York 
city are among the ablest men in that community. In Buffalo 
the old morning court and Police Court were a crude system. 
They have been superseded under the Buffalo City Court Act by 
the criminal parts of the City Court, and we have a first-class 
court, a court composed of magistrates of the character and ability 
of Judge Noonan. Not only in New York city and Buffalo, but 
in many other parts of the State, conditions in the inferior crimi- 
nal courts have been improved, and problems of further improve- 
ment are pressing upon public attention. 

The question of the justice of the peace sooner or later must 
be settled. The powers of the office are so large that men of 
training, especially of legal training, should be selected or ap- 
pointed under a proper district system. I trust that this State 
will adopt some such system as has been adopted in other States 
for raising the standard or substituting a district court for these 
courts. 

Judge Noonan said that I was in favor of placing the Chil- 
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dren's Court in the County Court as it had chancery jurisdiction. 
Now, the County Court has not chancery jurisdiction. I am in 
favor of a constitutional amendment which will confer chancery 
jurisdiction on the County Court, so that in this State we shall 
be able to adopt the system of children's courts which have been 
adopted in the middle western and western States, to the end 
that the prosecution of the child may cease to be a criminal prose- 
cution, and will become, as it ought to be, a civil process. The 
child is the ward of the State and the State is its parens patriae 
and should exercise its power through the civil fimctions o£ 
the court. The child and its parents should be brought into the 
Children's Court by summons. The trial should be held in ac- 
cordance with the procedure for a fair and speedy trial. I can 
see no need of an adjudication of guilt, or delinquency, but sim- 
ply an order of a court that the child be committed to an insti- 
tution, be placed on probation or discharged, as the case may 
require. The question of crime and guilt should not enter into 
the administration of the Children's Court; it should be purely 
chancery in disposition of cases as well as in procedure, and one 
which will not place the stamp of crime or its equivalent upon 
the brow of a child. 

As far as the magistrate's court is concerned, it is close to the 
hearts of the people. Most persons who offend against the law 
and are apprehended are brought into the magistrate's court. It 
is only the less numerous and more serious cases that come into 
the higher courts. Where the tens come into the County and 
Supreme Court, the hundreds come into the magistrate's court. 
The people are interested in the court and I am sure that both 
popular sentiment and public protection are the forces which are 
bringing about the raising of the standard and the increase of 
the efficiency of this important " people's " court. 

Judge Edwakd J. DooiiEY of Brooklyn: Prominent in my 
mind is the matter referred to by Judge Noonan that there ought 
to be a fixed tenure of office in connection with the magistrates' 
courts. There is an inconsistency between the magistrates' courts 
throughout this State. They tell me that there are more than 
2,000 justices of the peace in the State of New York. The jus- 
tice of the peace is a constitutional officer and protected by the 
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Constitution, whose office cannot be abolished directly or indi- 
rectly. (People vs. Howland, 155 N. Y.) We know in a great 
many instances of the legal caliber and standing of these justices 
of the peace. It isn't their fault ; they are taken from the farm, 
the shop or the forge, and made justices of the peace for the con- 
venience of their neighbors, without the necessity of having a legal 
training. In the case of magistrates in the city, special laws 
imder which the courts are established require them to be law- 
yers of certain years' standing. Those courts are not protected ; 
it is a mere matter of political legislation ; a mere matter of the 
disposition of the party in power in the L^slature and a com^ 
plaisant Governor. When some of the leaders of parties in the 
larger cities desire that the whole board of magistrates be wiped 
out of existence by legislative enactment, that may be and has 
been done. That was done in 1895, when the whole board of 
magistrates in New York city was abolished and the Court ol 
Appeals (see People vs. Kock, 152 N. Y.) sustained it on the 
ground that they were statutory officers. It seems to me that if 
the people of the State and city require men of training, men of 
experience and men of ability to occupy these positions, ihey ought 
to at least protect them in the tenure of office. A lawyer who 
becomes a magistrate in the largest cities of the State is abso- 
lutely prohibited from practicing his profession. Take the man 
forty years old who leaves his profession and becomes a magis- 
trate, he doesn't circulate around among his friends and acquaint- 
ances as of old ; he is not eligible to take legal cases, and at the 
expiration of his term he is bereft of all business. If you expect 
men to be faithful and true to their calling and honest in the 
performance of their duties as magistrates, then it should not 
be in the power of the Legislature to wipe their official life out 
of all existence. 

In respect to the coming Constitutional Convention, it should 
be our duty to have a committee appointed to watch and see that 
the wording of the call for the same is such that it will enable 
the magistrates, or some of them, to be eligible to be members 
of the Convention. T know judges of the Supreme Court were 
members of previous Constitutional Conventions. T don't see why 
there should be any prohibition against a magistrate becoming 
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a member, for certainly they presumptively diould have more 
knowledge of the magistrates' courts and would most likely be 
the best men to inform the members of the convention of the 
duties and obligations and what is necessary in order to have a 
more perfect magistrates system in the State. 

Generally speaking the magistrates' courts are not properly 
housed* I know in our city, one court, the court known as the 
First District Court, is enclosed in a building bounded on the 
north by an apartment house, on the west by cells, on the east 
by the entrance of the court about fifty feet from the street, and 
on the south by old buildings, so that it is entirely enclosed and 
there is no ventilation at all. Two or three other courts are 
alongside of saloons. How does this strike the foreigner ? Nine 
times out of ten this is the first court the foreigner becomes fa- 
miliar with in this country — the lower court — and first impres- 
sions are lasting. The courts ought to be housed so that they 
could add dignity to their proceedings. 

Another proposition that produces delay is the double system 
in vc^e in some of our larger cities. The magistrates in New 
Yorit are purely committing magistrates, except for a few of- 
fenses, such as disorderly conduct, vagrancy, etc. A man is 
arraigned before a magistrate on the charge of petty larceny, or 
assault in the third degree ; he pleads guilty, and the magistrate 
cannot sentence him. He must hold that man for the Special 
Sessions Court. It seems to me that there could be an amalga- 
mation of the magistrates and special sessions courts. The busi- 
ness would be done more expeditiously. Instead of holding a 
man for special sessions and allowing him to wait in jail before 
being called before the Court of Special Sessions and then hold- 
ing him for trial, the magistrate should have final jurisdiction. 
The same evidence is gone over practically as in the magistrate's 
court, if indeed it is available; oftentimes when cases are ready 
for trial at Special Sessions, the prosecution has to abandon the 
case because of the absence of witnesses, but the witnesses are 
always accessible for the hearing before the magistrate. This 
double examination causes congestion and delay in the expedition 
of business and is an additional expense, as well, to our cities. 

In a measure, I think the magistrates are at fault themselves 
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for the apparent indifference of the people to the courta> inasinuch 
as they do not mingle with the people sufficiently. If they would 
take it upon themselves to address the people at their meeting 
places and inform them of the work of the magistrates, it would 
serve to raise the magisterial standing in the eyes of the com- 
munity, and it would be the means of having the greater good 
will of the community at their back when they desire to inatigate 
any reform in their method of procedure, or manner of housing 
these courts. 

I recall that some years ago, when I first w^t on the ben^, 
the question of a domestic relations court came up. In our city 
we had nine district courts in various parts of the city, and in 
abandonment and non-support cases, those cases were sent to each 
district court, and we had rotation in court. We had what we 
called a home court. In the non-support cases when a c<»nplaint 
was made to me, I would entertain it and investigate the facts 
and do my best under the circumstances, and adjourn the case 
with the expectation that the husband or father would do better. 
When the time the case was adjourned to arrived, another magis- 
trate might be sitting in the court, and he would look at the 
papers in the case and most likely adjourn the case until I re- 
turned to the home court, upon the theory that the home magis- 
trate was more likely to be familiar with the facts, and so delay 
necessarily occurred in the final disposition of the same. The 
women would come into court oftentimes with two or three small 
children and they were frequently kept there until aU the other 
criminal business was finished, and then the case was taken up. 
In the meantime, that woman and those girls — sometimes girls 
of fourteen or fifteen years of age — ^had heard testimony in cases 
the nature and import whereof ought not to have reached them 
at all. 

I was impressed with the fact that we ought to have a court 
for just the domestic relations cases, and I took it upon myself 
to go around among certain societies, St. Vincent de Paul Society, 
and other religious societies, and ^peak to them upon this ques- 
tion of a domestic relations court. Following that notices ap- 
peared in the newspapers, and so when the Page Oonmiission 
came down to take testimony in regard to the inferior courts, I 
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was asked in particular to address mjself to this particular propo- 
sition. 1 only call your attention to this fact to show that it was 
just such talk among different circles that created the sentiment. 
Everyone stated it would be a good thing to have a domestic rela- 
tions court. We now have a court of that kind and I think those 
talks among the various societies that I have referred to helped 
to create the sentiment for the creation of the same. So, I believe 
that whenever we want improvement in respect to our inferior 
courts, intelligent discussion thereof among the people, is the 
most direct route to create sentiment that will eventuate in the 
improvement and reform desired. 

Justice Kobebt J. Wilkin of Brooklyn : What Judge Dooley 
has said with regard to bringing matters before the citizens, I 
think is most important. The prisons of London would never 
have been heard about if it hadn't been for John Howard. If 
we can get people to talk about the filthy and dirty prisons and 
rooms in which the magistrates hold court, you will find the 
board of supervisors and aldermen will clean them up. They will 
say, this is a crying need, we must do it. 

" Do local citizens generally realize and appreciate the nature 
and amount of work done by the magistrates' courts; the im- 
portance of their work in protecting the community, in aiding 
unfortunates, in preventing many children and adults from be- 
coming criminals, and in improving the habits and conduct of 
criminals ? " The one difficulty with the magistrate is that, no- 
body knows what he is doing. What do you hear about him? 
Perhaps some little squib in the newspaper, which is a joke 
probably. Is it any wonder that we are thought so little of when 
we haven't thought enough of ourselves to bring about a different 
condition ? 

When we opened the Children's Court of Brooklyn, I expected 
a fight. I invited the presiding justice of the Appellate Division 
and the bishop of the Catholic church and the bishop of the 
Protestant church to come and sit there a day. In other words, 
I was making public applause for that court If we want to get 
anywhere we have got to do something. If you have got any 
goods to sell, what do you do, hide them away ? No, you adver- 
tise them. You advertise in a way to show that your goods are 
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good. We have got to do the same thing. You don't appreciate 
it. Here is a meeting of magistrates for their own benefit ; look 
how many are here. Not one from the first division courts cares 
two straws. If we don't think it is important enough to take 
care of our own business, how under the sun are we going to 
expect some one else to think it important. 

" What effects do the newspaper accounts of court proceedings 
usually have upon the popular conception of magistrates' courts ? 
How can the average tone of such accounts be improved ? What 
other kinds of newspaper publicity are desirable ? " The news- 
paper accounts should always be of such a character as to indicate 
that the magistrate is trying hard to do the best he can. Encour- 
age the newspapers to come to you and then see that the boys 
get news. You can get into the newspapers in almost any part 
of the State the things you want if you can give it in such a way 
that they can make news of it. Get these things up in the 
right way. Of course, there are local conditions that are against 
the magistrate, but I am speaking now of the State at large. Then 
there is the annual report. That is another way. The trouble 
with our annual reports is that unless you publish them yourself 
and pay for them, they don't come out within ten years. They 
are given to the public printer and he says, put that down after 
all the other work has been done, so our report, which ought to 
be issued in January or February, comes out in December. Get 
your reports out. I am sure it would add to the benefit of the 
court. 

" To what extent should magistrates endeavor to disseminate 
information concerning the nature of the problems dealt with, 
and the methods used in the courts; and to promote public in- 
terest in and proper support of their courts ? How much can the 
magistrates accomplish in these directions by delivering addresses 
before local meetings? How desirable and helpful is it for the 
magistrates to invite other local officials, clergymen, school au- 
thorities, social workers, and other representative citizens to visit 
the court ? " We wouldn't have gotten any appropriation at all 
for an increased number of probation officers if it hadn't been 
for the Inferior Courts Committee in Manhattan and Brooklyn. 
They went up there as disinterested private citizens and appeared 
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before the Board of Estimate and Apportionmeut. I don't know 
whether you have a board of estimate and i^pportionment or not, 
but I want to tell you there isn't a publie officer in the city of 
New York that goes up and asks for an appropriation who isn't 
looked upon by the mayor and president of the board of alder- 
men as if he was a thief; as if he were trying to steal so much 
money. But I do feel the more publicity we can get as to our 
needs, as to what we are doing, the better it is for us, and if you 
can have in your domestic relations court or other court what I 
have attached to the Children's Court, the Big Brothers, the 
Bro<Jclyn Juvenile Probation Association, committees of Catho- 
lics and Pretestants, men who are in politics and men who are 
out of politics, anything that comes up in the court that I am 
interested in and want to go before the Legislature, I get it. 

What we want in the Constitutional Convention I think ought 
to go there not as coming from the magistrates of the State. I 
think we ought in our own particular localities to talk the matter 
up with our several bar associations. I am getting letters from 
the presidents of the bar associations throughout the State, and 
apparently nobody is paying very much attention to the criminal 
law, and therefore I feel that any change in the Constitution 
should come from the people themselves and from the members 
of the Bar as represented in the Bar associations. If you take 
it up in any other way the first thing to come in wiH be an in- 
crease in salary and they will ask you about that, but if private 
citizens say these men are doing an important thing we feel they 
ought to be better paid, you will get it. You ask for better quar- 
ters and they say : " Of course, they want better quarters," but 
if some private citizens or the members of the Bar will take it 
up, then there is a chance of getting them. 

Judos Johk H. Chadssy of Kodbester : I want to say a word 
in regard to question nine. '' What ^ects do the newspaper ae- 
counts of court proceedings have upon the popular conception at 
magistrates' courts ? " Now, the truth is that the newspapers 
and the people have looked down upon the magistrates' courts as 
lower inferior courts, and they have treated them about as a 
polieeixtan on the beat when they call him a " oop." A man of 
self-^respeot^ a lawyw of five years' experience, elected to Ae of- 
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fice of police justice, expecte when he holds court that it is to be 
done with some dignity, but the newspapers do not give him any 
credit for it. My predecessor over twelve years ago got down on 
some newspaper reporter and ordered him outside the rail; he 
ordered him to stay outside; he wasn't giving truthful reports. 
The result was that that judge was hounded from the time he got 
up in the morning until he retired. He was followed and re- 
ported in the daily press, and his decisions treated with perfect 
contempt. The newspapers will come out and criticize a magis- 
trate's court in a way they do not dare to do a County or Supreme 
Court. They will make statements which are absolutely false. 
This morning in the Democrat and Chronicle of Rochester ap- 
peared a great headline, " Chadsey Reversed in the Police Court." 
Yesterday there was a case of non-support and the lawyer felt 
aggrieved and appealed to the county judge of Monroe County 
where they made him give a bond of $500. There were the great 
flaming headlines, " Chadsey Reversed." The trouble is with the 
newspapers that they don't put it correctly. They put in some 
headliner and we are misquoted and the public don't know the 
difference. You will hear women say "I don't want to be dragged 
into Police Court." They think it is an awful place. That is 
what the newspapers can do to a magistrate. 

Judge Brady of Albany : It seems to me that the best course 
to follow in such case would be to wait upon the editor or those 
in control of the newspaper, and present to them the plain facts 
in the case. Then I am quite sure everyone would be granted 
a square deal. 

In reference to the sub-topic : " To what extent should magis- 
trates endeavor to disseminate information concerning the nature 
of the problems dealt with, and the methods used in their courts ; 
and to promote public interest in and proper support of their 
courts? How much can the magistrates accomplish in these di- 
rections by delivering addresses before local meetings ? How de- 
sirable and helpful is it for the magistrates to invite other local 
officials, clergymen, school authorities, social workers and other 
representative citizens to visit the court? 

I do not desire to suggest anything that would overburden our 
magistrates, as I am quite satisfied that the work of the court is 
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sufficient unto the day. However, I am of the opinion that much 
good could be accomplished if our magistrates would accept, when- 
ever convenient, any opportunity that might be offered to discuss 
before various bodies, — social organizations, church societies, and 
so forth, — ^the various problems that confront the magistrate in 
his daily work. I am quite satisfied that in this way our mag- 
istrates would find an enlarged opportunity to bring the public 
into closer touch with the work now being done in police and 
juvenile courts. From my personal experience I have had reason 
to know the value of work done in this direction. 

Police Justice J. S. Bryan of East Kochester: I would not 
take up your time if it were not for the fact that I feel that 
many of the judges here do not know the difficulties of police 
magistrates in small places. Most of you come from the larger 
cities and have never come in contact with things which constantly 
annoy the village police justice. I am a magistrate of a village 
with a population of about 3,500, and have a large number of 
cases ranging from intoxication to murder. I have no clerk or 
stenographer nor am I permitted by law to use one. Some of you 
have complained about the conditions of your court rooms and 
the failure of your municipalities to furnish you with employes. 
I am wondering if you know that the courts of this State have 
decided that police justices cannot compel village authorities to 
furnish a place in which to hold court and that a majority of 
the boards of trustees of villages are absolutely antagonistic to 
police justices. Some boards of trustees usurp the powers of 
police justices, interfere with the police officers and take upon 
themselves duties which belong to the police justices, and assume 
to run him and his office. The village board of my village does 
not furnish me with a place in which to hold court. My office 
is located in the fire hall and T hold court there by virtue of the 
favor of the fire commissioners of the fire district in which my 
village is a part, and if they should desire to oust me I would be 
compelled to rent a place in which to hold court or else resign 
if I do not want to pay the rent out of my own pocket. 

You all recollect sections 56 and 56 A of the Code of Crimi- 
nal Procedure regarding the jurisdiction of police justices. I 
live just nine miles from the city of Rochester and many of the 
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men who work in my village live in Rochester. We are overrun 
by peddlers, transient merchants and trivial violators, and yet 
because the law says " I must," I am compelled to send to the 
grand jury those who sell cigarettes to boys, who violate the 
child labor law and the Sunday law, municipal law and practi- 
cally all of those local laws which you men in the larger cities 
handle without question. I presume that the reason those sec- 
tions which I have mentioned were enacted was because the 
police justices of that time were not men of ability, intelligence 
and integrity, but that time has passed, and now most of the 
men who hold the office of police justice are men of intelligence, 
ability and integrity, and most of them have had legal training. 
To permit this condition to continue would be absolutely improper 
and wrong. I suggested a remedy at the convention held last 
year in Syracuse and I presented to you a list of misdemeanors 
which police justices in villages should be permitted to handle. 
I do not know whether any action has been taken as yet. What 
are you going to do about it ? Are you going to assist us or are 
you going to permit things to continue as they have been in the 
past ? Are you going to demand that the Legislature remedy these 
conditions as requested or suggest a remedy better than the one 
which I have suggested so that the police justices who meet the 
same crimes and conditions throughout the State shall have the 
same jurisdiction and the same rights to determine all things 
alike. 

Some of you, no doubt, will say that the men of the villages 
are not fijUy qualified and to that I say that no man should be 
elected to the office of police justice who is not a lawyer and who 
is unskilled and unfamiliar with the handling of criminal cases. 
The administration of criminal law has no business in the hands 
of the layman and those men who have not had legal training 
and experience should not be permitted to administer the criminal 
law of this State and to take the rights and privileges of its citi- 
zens from them without some knowledge of that which he is doing 
or which he is about to do. Personally I believe that the whole 
system of criminal law and procedure is wrong, and that the day 
of the police justices, police magistrates and justices of peace has 
passed. 
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In early history justices of peace were but town officers an<l 
assisted in the government of the town the same as the aldermen 
and supervisors at the present time, but as time passed legal 
powers were conferred upon them. Their l^al acts have become 
a farce and should be done away with. I would suggest that four 
or more lawyers be selected in each town by the voters in each 
town as necessity may demand for the administering of civil and 
criminal law in rural communities. In this way prompt and 
efficient handling of the cases can be had and the work of the 
higher courts cut to a minimum. By this method you would 
save an immense amount of money in having criminal cases 
which are now sent to the grand jury disposed of in the trial 
courts. The town clerk in each town should be the one to issue 
processes making them returnable before the police magistrate 
who is to try the cases. This plan is a feasible one, and has been 
sucoesafuUy tried out 

I was interested in the complaint of one of the judges that 
he cannot order a vicious dog killed until he has taken a second 
bite. In my village if a dog takes a second or third bite or 
makes a meal of your left calf I have no right to sunmiarily order 
him shot. When such a case comes up before me I have to start 
a quasi-criminal proceeding, if I may be permitted to designate 
it as such, which proceeding is prescribed by the consolidated vil- 
lage laws. I must see that the owner is summoned before me, 
receive evidence, and determine whether the dog is vicious or 
not and then issue an order directing that the owner kill the dog. 
If he does not I can impose a penalty of $2.50 for the first day 
and $1.00 for each day until the dog is killed. If he refuses to 
kill the dog I have no way of summarily punishing the owner 
because the penalty must be enforced by civil action and of course 
it would be difficult to get the village board or a member thereof 
to act as the plaintiff in such an action. Are not the residents 
of a village entitled to the same prompt and efficient handling 
of these cases as the residents of the cities ? I believe they are, 
and this condition should be remedied. 

Lastly we come to the fee system. At all of our meetings I 
have never heard any one speak against this most despicable and 
un-American system, a relic of the dark ages that should not be 
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longer tolerated and which has been more abused than any other 
thing in the legal history of this country. In the larger cities we 
have abolished the fee system wherever it was possible, and we 
have found it possible in nearly every instance. How many jus- 
tices of the peace are there in the State of New York who have 
not received complaints and issued warrants for the sole purpose 
of getting the ninety-five cent fee prescribed by the Code. You 
know that the fee system has been abused and you know that 
men have been arrested and compelled to expend money because 
of this same vicious system. It can be abolished in towns and 
villages as well as in cities and it should be. 

You men are endeavoring to raise the standard of the police 
courts but you can never do it as long as you permit the fee 
system to be attached to it in any manner. The man in the vil- 
lage danands the same treatment and the same rights and the 
same means and the same privileges that are given the men of 
the cities. Let us get together and have laws that can be equally 
administered in the city of New York and the village of East 
Rochester. Until you do this you can never raise the standard 
of the magistrates courts because you will have a mill-stone hang- 
ing about your neck in the shape of improper administration of 
the law» 
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THIRD SESSION. 
Saturday Morning, December 13^ 1913. 

" Junk Dealers, Paavnbrokers and ' Fences.' " 

Judge George 0. Appell of the City Court of Mount Vernon : 
I am reminded of a statement made by Pinkerton, the great 
detective, that nowadays the really old-fashioned criminal does 
not exist, but that the majority of crimes are committed by what 
are known as yeggmen and neighborhood boys. I don't agree 
with such a sweeping statement as that, but we all know, and 
especially those of us who have had work to do in children's 
courts, that the juvenile problem is an ever-increasing one. It 
has been my experience that young boys go wrong quicker through 
the accessibility of junk dealers or other people of similar kind 
who are willing and able to take the petty thievings of the boys. 
I have seen in my own small community a great many children 
start going wrong just through those channels. I recall one of 
the cases I had a few months ago where five boys broke into a 
vacant house and they hardly left anything metallic in that house, 
and took out those pipes and plumbing fixtures because they 
well knew that they could dispose of them through unscrupulours 
junk dealers. Needless to say on account of the arrest of the 
boys we remedied the particular grievance in that respect, but 
those boys would not have gone into that building and ripped 
the piping and plumbing out for mere malicious mischief. It 
was on account of the knowledge possessed by them that they 
could get a few cents for it, and possibly go to a moving picture 
show. 

I had a young fellow before me for stealing rail plates and 
copper wire from one of the railroads. This thieving had been 
going on for months. He was otherwise a very honest fel- 
low, of good reputation ; had never committed the semblance 
of a wrong before, but he knew he could lift this stuflf and go 
to a pawnbroker and get a quarter or half a dollar for some- 
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thing worth perhaps five or ten dollars, and he kept this up until 
caught. I was positive this fellow would never have gone wrong 
were it not for the ease with which he could dispose of the goods. 
So I would say that if we can draw any lesson from those rather 
crude illustrations, we would be forced to believe and to apply 
for, or to institute, laws or ordinances strictly regulating junk 
dealers, because they make the incipient criminals more readily 
and more easily than any other class of men I know of. 

In my city we regulate them very, very closely. We even made 
an ordinance that before a junk dealer can do business he must 
have a store for the operation of his business within the city 
limits, this being enacted so that the city authorities could keep 
closer watch of the sales and customers. I have been told that 
that is probably unconstitutional, but it has held thus far. We 
also provide that the lettering on the wagons or any other vehi- 
cles used by junk dealers must be of suflScient size so that it may 
be viewed readily from across the street. We provided a high 
license fee for each wagon in the business. We provided all junk 
must be held in its original state for the period of at least five 
days, in the state in which it is bought without melting or break- 
ing it up, so in case it had been stolen it might be identified by 
the true owner. Restrictions like that, together with severe pun- 
ishment in case of infraction, I think, will curb the junk business 
to such an extent that it will be highly unprofitable and distaste- 
ful to attempt to infract the law. 

We are troubled quite a good deal on account of our proximity 
to New York by these thieves under the guise of junkmen, who 
go into cellars and open kitchen doors, etc., and deliberately steal. 
Now, they could do that more readily and with greater frequency 
if we didn't provide that their wagons must have conspicuous 
lettering upon them, so it is seldom this actually happens, but 
the mere happening of this demonstrates how much more even 
it would take place if we didn't cover the whole business with 
strict requirements. 

Judge A. E. Nugent of Dunkirk: In the matters which we 
have boen discussing, especially the subject of junk dealers, we 
can only speak from personal experience. I have served four 
years in our city as City Magistrate and during that time there 
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has been brou^t before me many cases involving junk dealers, 
several persons usually being involved in each case. We have 
no pawnbrokers in Dunkirk because Buffalo is too near. Our 
chief informs me that we have a sort of a " fence," but Buffalo 
is also too near for that. We have the junk dealer, as any city 
must which has five railroads passing through it, and shops like 
the American Ix)comotive Company, the United States Radiator 
Corporation, etc. 

The first case that came to my attention after I became city 
magistrate was a junk dealer who was the driver of a cart, and 
who had just taken up his residence in Dunkirk. There were 
five boys involved in this case. There had been a high wind 
storm which had blown down the telegraph and telephone poles 
along the Lake Shore Railroad. The story of these boys was 
that this junk dealer told them where they could get the wire, 
gave them sacks to put it in, and then followed them to the rail- 
road tracks and bought the wire from them as soon as they had 
stolen it and put it in the sacks. This junk dealer was held for 
the grand jury, indicted, and afterwards plead guilty to receiving 
stolen property. One of the boys was sent to Industry and the 
others fined. The disposition of this case had the effect of stop- 
ping the wholesale stealing of junk, but the proposition of the 
junk dealer, encouraging young boys to steal, is a continued 
menace. It is, perhaps, more serious than you gentlemen realize. 
There is no question about the seriousness of this proposition, and 
if it is not dealt with severely and sternly, you are not going to 
break it up. I have fined practically every junk cart driver in 
Dunkirk on the first offense, who buys junk from children, for 
the second offense the Erie County Penitentiary gets an occupant. 
I believe that this is the only method by which the practice of 
encouraging children to steal can be stopped. If fines are the 
only punishment the property they steal will amount to more 
than their fines. 

Recently ten boys between the ages of 9 and 14 were brought 
before me for breaking into a car in the railroad yards in Dun- 
kirk and throwing out pig lead amounting to $150.00. This they 
buried but did not have time to sell it to the junk man. They 
stated that they expected the junkman to buy it as they had pre- 
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viously sold junk to one. It is impossible to get out of the boys 
the name of the junk cart driver to whom they sell, or a sufficient 
description to find him, and invariably they decline to identify 
the junk dealer. 

The parents themselves have contributed a great deal in the 
stealing of junk by children. When you have a large foreign 
population, as we have in Dunkirk, their children are sent forth 
in the early morning hours to gather edibles or junk, and I am 
informed that if they do not bring back returns they are severely 
dealt with. In many cases I have sent the boys to Industry, for 
I believe that a year there is of great benefit to them. 

Recently we had a case where some boys stole some large pieces 
of copper or brass that weighed in the neighborhood of 75 pounds 
each. These boys were over 16 years of age and had been before 
me several times. The mother of one of them I had known a 
great many years ; on previous occasions I had sentenced the boy 
to be committed to Industry, but upon the pleading of the mother 
I had allowed her to pay his fine and gave her another chance 
to reform the boy. At the last offense he was over 16 years of 
age and the boy is now in the Elmira Reformatory. In practi- 
cally all of the cases connected with the delinquency of this boy, 
the junk cart driver had been the prime factor in getting him 
into trouble, as his people were comfortably off and were willing 
to maintain and educate him, but he preferred to get his spending 
money in this manner than to work for it. 

I think many of you gentlemen must have had similar experi- 
ences. We have in our city a number of people engaged in junk 
dealing, that is, people who run and maintain store-rooms. Then 
we also have a number of people who drive carts collecting junk. 
It is not the young boy who sells his stolen junk to the jimk 
cart driver that is entirely at fault. In many cases the parents 
are largely to blame, and in more cases the junk cart driver is 
the one at fault, but I believe that the real offender is the party 
higher up who sends the drivers out on their mission of collecting 
junk in any manner they can. I believe that a few jail sentences 
would have a great effect in eradicating this evil. 

Justice Albxandeh J. Bybne of Seneoa Falls : I would like 
to say a word or two, not on the junk business, but the junk 
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law. If the magistrates here will take the laws relating to the 
control of the junk business and carefully follow them, they can 
remedy a great many of the abuses in the junk business. The 
law first provides that a man conducting a jimk business in the 
State shall procure a license; that same law provides that on a 
conviction of a violation of the junk law, he shall lose that license. 
We have in our community about fourteen men who make a 
living out of handling junk and we had the same conditions to 
fight that you have in all places, but they understand that they 
lose their license and go out of business if they are caught buying 
junk from a boy imder sixteen years of age, or having junk not 
properly reported or violating the junk law in any way. If police 
officers and magistrates wiU enforce the laws that they already 
have, they can pretty nearly control the junk business in their 
localities. 

Judge Judge of Buffalo : I have had some experience in deal- 
ing with jimk dealers and we find from our experience in Buf- 
falo that there seems to be a syndicate of men who control the 
business. 1 suppose that in most of the cities licenses are issued 
by the mayor to conduct a junk business, as is done in Buffalo, 
and I have found that the man who violates the law in a great 
many instances is the man who has only been in the United 
States of America for a period of a year or so. They are Kus- 
sian Jews in almost all cases and seem to have been brought 
here by the people in charge of this business. Licenses are ob- 
tained and the men are given the privilege of going about the 
city collecting junk. Now, that seems to be a bad state of affairs. 
We have a great many railroads entering Buffalo and the junk 
dealers not only purchase old iron and brass, but they purchase 
grain, even such a small amount as to feed their horse at noon- 
time, and it certainly is a great encouragement to boys to have 
these irresponsible men going about the city collecting junk. 

Last year, I recommended that the itinerant collector of junk 
be abolished altogether and that junk depots be established con- 
ducted by reputable men so people could telephone to the junk 
depot and somebody would be sent to collect the junk, doing 
away with these men who go about the city and encourage the 
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small boy to commit depredations. I haven't heard about 
" fences " in Buffalo. Probably they have gone to some other 
city. 

Judge Chadsey of Eochester : I was going to ask whether the 
cities or villages represented here have ordinances covering this. 
In Rochester we have an ordinance that the junk dealer shall 
take the name of the person selling him the article and that this 
shall be reported to the police. The same applies to pawnbrokers. 
Every article is entered and they have to make a monthly report 
to the police. Just so with our junk dealers ; they have to make 
the report. A boy may steal a copper kettle; the junk dealer 
knows it is stolen and he will take the boy's name and report it 
at once. If they intend to deceive, of course, they won't report, 
and then they are brought up for not reporting. We can con- 
vict for receiving stolen property and they are liable to fine in 
violation of the city ordinance. We have very little trouble in 
Rochester. As for " fences " they will hide them a short time 
in the city and then go outside. For instance, there was a large 
case of stolen goods from the railroads which was deposited in 
Henrietta a few miles from the city. It was found there. That 
occurs occasionally with us, but this matter of the junk dealer 
we have so regulated that we have but very little trouble. 

" The Acceptance of Pleas of Guilty in Cases of Felony Without 

Indictment/' 

Justice Robert J. Wilkin of Brooklyn : I do not suppose it 
is necessary to go over in detail the matters which directed our 
attention to this particular subject. You will remember that 
two years ago Mr. McLaughlin, the secretary of the State Prison 
Commission, cited a number of cases where hardship and wrong 
had been committed, he felt, against persons who had been charged 
with serious offenses and who had been anxious and willing to 
plead guilty so that if they were to be punished they could have 
their punishment begin at once. This, however, was prevented 
because of the fact that the justice of the peace or magistrate who 
had held the preliminary examination had no power to impose 
the sentence that the crime called for. He seemed to feel that 
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the greatest wrong was that the grand jury in some of the agri- 
cultural counties did not meet sometimes for seven or eight 
months and therefore no hearing could be had for these people 
before the grand jury, making it impossible to indict them, take 
them before a court of record and there sentence them on their 
plea of guilty. 

You remember also, perhaps, that he cited a case of a husband 
and wife from a foreign country; that they had lived together 
for a short time in this land and then he abandoned her. He had 
stayed away from her for five years and someone said : " If your 
husband stays away for five years that operates as a determina- 
tion that he is legally dead and therefore you can consider your- 
self a widow and can get married again if you desire." She 
did get married and after several months husband number one 
turned up and she was charged with bigamy. The woman was 
arrested, charged, taken before the magistrate, and wanted to 
plead to the facts as they were and as they were charged, except 
that she wilfully committed bigamy. She was held to await the 
action of the grand jury ; kept in the jail for seven months before 
the next grand jury of that county met; and then she was in- 
dicted. She was taken before a court of record and pleaded 
guilty, as she wanted to do in the first instance, and the court 
suspended sentence upon her as soon as he learned the facts. He 
made the statement : " This woman has been much more sinned 
against than she has sinned against the community." 

Mr. McLaughlin cited a nimiber of cases, and a committee 
was appointed consisting of Judge Brady, Judge Stephens and 
myself to see if something could be done to cure this condition. 
A great deal of correspondence was had with the district attor- 
neys throughout the State, with the county judges, and with some 
of the other judges in the criminal branch or who had sat in 
the criminal branch, with the result that last year we recom- 
mended that the committee be continued. We felt at that time 
that it was a larger subject than could be disposed of with brief 
attention or by simple legislative enactment. We may have to 
have a constitutional amendment. You continued the committee 
and the committee has been studying the matter during the past 
year. It is only fair for me to call your attention to some of the 
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difficulties that the committee has had before presentiiig our 
formal r^ort 

In the first place, the abuses complained of occur in only a 
few counties of the State. Most of the counties, especially the 
counties with large cities, have a grand jury either monHily or 
very frequently and so the people who are desirious of pleading 
before a court of record to take their punishment are not delayed 
for more than an ordinary length of time. If a case comes before 
a magistrate in the city today it is fair to presume that it ought 
to be reached by the grand jury the succeeding month. If, how* 
ever, it is a case in a county that has a grand jury sitting in the 
spring and then the succeeding months are taken up by the citi- 
zens of that county in looking after their farms, their haying, 
etc., and they don't have another grand jury until October, you 
see there is no relief offered to the person who is hdd to await 
the action of the grand jury, if he is not fortunate enough to 
obtain baiL Of course, in most places where a person has lived 
he .can obtain bail pending the action of the grand jury. But 
take the case of persons who have come into a county but recently, 
who are foreign to our land, who don't know our laws, and who, 
in one way or another, innocently or otherwise, violate the law* 
They ask to be given consideration and we feel that they should. 
So, as I said before, we have found that this is a wrong that 
doesn't exist in every county of the State. 

The next thing that troubled us was how to reach a conclusion, 
how to reach a remedy. A police magistrate or a city magistrate 
has jurisdiction to impose a penalty of say a maximum of a year 
and in some places a maximum of $500 fine. In many places it 
is much less than that Now then, how are we going, in the case 
of felony, to empower a magistrate to impose a penalty that takes 
away from the citizen perhaps the right of his franchise by send- 
ing him to a State prison for eight or ten years if the case de- 
serves that treatm^it? That was the first difficulty we came 
across. 

The next difficulty was this. Wouldn't it be easy indeed if a 
man were charged with arson, for instance, and were to say : " T 
am guilty ; I want to be sentenced ; I want to go before a magis- 
trate and rec^ve a year in the penitentiary and perhaps a $500 
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fine, rather than go before the county court and receive four or 
five years in State's prison," Wouldn't it be the very thing they 
would all do and would the citizens of the State feel that justice 
was being done under such circumstances? Then would the 
Constitutional Convention place in the hands of a single indi- 
vidual the right to take away the citizenship of a citizen on a 
plea of guilty, a plea that might be extorted, a plea that might 
be given without full understanding of its import and intent ? 

So we made up our minds that there probably would be no way 
in which we could provide that the magistrates could impose the 
penalty required by law and that the next step we had better 
consider was to see if there wasn't some short road between the 
magistrates' court and the court of competent jurisdiction which 
could impose the sentence or the penalty as required by law. In 
our examination and study, we find that all the countries who 
have adopted the English law no longer have a grand jury. For 
instance, they have no grand jury in Scotland and in a niunber 
of other countries, and, as a matter of fact, in the United States 
many of our States have abolished the grand jury and others 
have a grand jury for the consideration only of murder in the 
first or second degree or cases of that character. 

Your committee thought we might perhaps have a Constitu- 
tional amendment to meet the case. Of course, we would have to 
have it understood that the County Court could meet at other 
times than at the court terms or that the court terms should be 
more frequent, but not making it necessary to empanel the grand 
jury or petty juries in cases where a judge only wished to impose 
a penalty or sentence. To do this, all that would be necessary 
would be to have the Constitution amended by striking out the 
words of section six, article one, " and other infamous crimes." 
You will remember that the Constitution provides that a person 
shall not be deprived of his liberty " except in capital or other 
infamous crimes," without indictment by a grand jury. Now, if 
we struck out " and other infamous crimes," it still continues 
murder in its various degrees, as is done, for instance, in Con- 
necticut. I have written to the public prosecutor for the State 
of Connecticut (they have such an officer there) and he writes 
me to the effect that they have found no difficulty at all in prose- 
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cuting their cases under that provision. We had to find what the 
different meanings of indictment, presentment, information and 
complaint were, and we found that the technical meaning so far 
as we could learn in some jurisdictions was that an indictment 
was a true bill found by the grand jury and signed by the foreman 
as such; that a presentment was the finding that a crime had 
been committed by the grand jury, but not found as a true bill 
or signed by the foreman ; that an information was a charge made 
against a person by the public prosecutor and was filed in a 
similar way as an indictment. 

We thought then if we had this Constitutional amendment we 
could have an information filed by the District Attorney in cases 
that required treatment by the county or higher courts of record 
and he could file that in the same way that an indictment is filed ; 
that the rights of the people, which are protected, in theory at 
least by the grand jury, would be just as well protected by the 
District Attorney ; that the protection of the people would be also 
just as well looked after by the District Attorney filing his in- 
formation as it is now. Then when the magistrate held the per- 
son to await the action of the court, it would be done on an infor- 
mation filed by the District Attorney based on the information 
before the magistrate. That practice, by the way, is in existence 
today in this State in some of the counties and therefore it would 
not be very revolutionary. 

Judge Stephens made this remark when I sent him the re- 
port I am about to read : " I feel that the recommendations we 
make are valuable and are probably a step in the right direction. 
I fear, however, although I haven't looked into it as closely as I 
might, that we have interfered with the rights of the grand jury." 
The grand jury's rights in addition to the examination of the 
facts regarding the commission of crime and the filing of indict- 
ments and dismissals, are also to ascertain by an investigation if 
there is any crime that has been committed in public offices, 
whether they have been conducted improperly and not so as to 
conserve the rights of the people; also in regard to jail delivery, 
to ascertain whether any prisoners have been in jail an inordinate 
length of time, and also to investigate whether crimes have been 
committed and to find indictments if necessary. 
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Now, with this introductioB, I have the report here to pree^it: 

Report. 

To the OIBc^s and Members of the State Association of Magis- 
trates: — ' 

Your committee, appointed at the Conference of Magistrates 
which was held on December 9, 1911, and to which were re- 
ferred several matters looking to the remedy of abnses in relation 
to the enforcement of the criminal law, and which reported at 
the last meeting in December, 1912, in relation to all of these 
matters with the exception of that relating to " The Acceptance 
of Pleas of Guilty within a Reasonable Time after the Commis- 
sion of the Offense,*' respectfully report: 

That as your committee reported at the last meeting, much 
study was given to the subject in an endeavor to devise a plan 
which would adequately meet the situation, but that no plan had 
been found that would wholly remove the objectionable features, 
except some provision similar to that adopted in some of the 
States of the Union, notably Connecticut, for the trial of offenders 
against the law without the necessity of an indictment by the 
grand jury. 

Your committee found that the practical difBculty in securing 
action by the courts in the sentencing of prisoners charged with 
the commission of felonies and the higher grades of misdemeanors 
was that in the farming counties the expense was so great and 
the attendance of jiirors so inconvenient, that the terms of the 
county courts were many times deferred from six to eight months, 
and that therefore, the prisoners who desired a disposition made 
of their cases could not be speedily indicted and arraigned before 
a court of record for the acceptance of a plea. In accordance 
with the recommendations of your committee, as approved at the 
meeting of last year, notices were sent out to the president of 
each bar association in the State of New York, calling the atten- 
tion of the members to the situation and requesting suggestions 
looking to the amelioration of conditions. Action has been taken 
by several of these organizations, and an excellent paper was pre- 
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sented by Hon. John W. Barrett, District Attorney of Monroe 
County, at the last meeting of the State District Attorneys' As- 
sociation, in which he recommended that some action be taken. 

Your committee was in doubt as to what manner it should pre- 
sent to you a report of its deliberations, but finally concluded that 
a brief stat^nent of the case be made. 

The usefulness of the grand jury in the States of the Union 
is largely at an end. Many of the States have dispensed with 
this expensive and not very useful body. While it originated in 
England and was an excellent instrument to protect the people 
from the Crown and from persecution, at the same time, in the 
sister country of Scotland, the grand jury has been unknown 
and still there has probably been no more hardship imposed on 
the people in one country than in the other by the authorities. 
When we adopted the English common law in this country, we 
included the grand jury. Many of the State have discarded it. 
The State of Connecticut retains it only in cases of murder in 
the first or second degree, all other crimes, both felonies and 
misdemeanors, being prosecuted upon information of the district 
attorney. The grand jury examinations, in nearly all cases, are 
ex-parte, and many times indictments are found for other pur- 
poses than true justice. In practically every case, a trial before 
a petit jury must be had to determine the question, or, if not, the 
case is '' nolle-ed " by the district attorney. If the district at- 
torney, therefore, can prevent a prosecution on motion, wherein 
are the people any stronger with the grand jury than without it ? 
If one grand jury will not find an indictment, then the district 
attorney can wait for another and more acquiescent body, selected 
at the next term of the court, which will comply with his wishes. 

Your committee, therefore, would recommend that the whole 
subject be referred to the next Constitutional Convention, as an 
amendment to Article I, section 6, will have to be made if a 
remedy is to be obtained, and that a committee be appointed by 
this Association to call the attention of the several organizations, 
who might be interested, to this important subject We feel that 
it is possible that an organization of this character mi^t be mis- 
understood should it plan to accomplish this reform, as might also 
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the State District Attorneys' Association, but we feel that if a 
general sentiment be organized, the matter will be fairly con- 
sidered and a wise determination reached. 
AU of which is respectfully submitted. 

BOBBBT J. Wn-KIN, 

John J. Bbadt. 

DisTEiOT Attobnby Fbbd M. Aokbbson of Niagara County : 
I believe that there is no question but that the Constitution should 
be amended so that a man who wants to plead guilty can do so 
without the intervention of the grand jury. Section 6, Article 
One, which has been referred to, reads thus : " No person shall 
be held to answer for a capital or otherwise infamous crime 
(except in cases of impeachment, and in cases of the militia when 
in actual service, and the land and naval forces in time of war, 
or which this State may keep with the consent of Congress in 
time of peace, and in cases of petit larceny, under the regulation 
of the Legislature), unless on presentment or indictment of a 
grand jury.'' You see how easy it would be to amend that as 
intimated by Judge Wilkin by striking out " or otherwise infa- 
mous crimes." That section is practically re-enacted in Section 
4 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. Infamous crime in our 
State is the same as a felony. 

Now, nearly everything I heard last night at your dinner about 
placing magistrates' courts on a higher basis would be remedied 
if the magistrates had the same power as the county judges now 
have to sentence a man upon his plea of guilty. The great trouble 
with magistrates' courts now, so far as the people are concerned, 
is that the people have an idea that they are simply there to dis- 
pose of a few drunks, bums, and do things of that sort, that your 
work isn't of much importance; whereas, I think they should 
be made, as I said, the most important criminal courts in the 
State. 

As Judge Brady said, one of the most valuable things in the 
criminal law is the prompt disposition of the criminal case; 
justice should be swift and sure. Tou remember the story about 
the fellow who was stealing clothes off the line and the old woman 
stuck her head out of the window and cried, "Hold on there; 
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stop taking those clothes." " Well, what will happen if I don't ?" 
^' You will be punished." That caused him to pause a minute 
and then he said : " When ? " " On the day of judgment." " All 
right, if you put it off as long as that, I will take the whole line." 

We consent here in some cases to allow men charged with 
felonies to plead to a misdemeanor in the magistrate's court to 
get the case disposed of promptly and it has a good effect on the 
community. It has a good effect upon those similarly inclined. 
I believe the Constitution should be amended so that any man 
who wants to plead guilty to a felony less than murder, grand 
larceny, or arson, should be allowed to plead before a magis- 
trate, and the magistrate should have the power to sentence; 
where the piinishment exceeds five years the magistrate should 
also have the power to sentence him unless the District Attorney 
asks that he be sentenced by the County or Supreme Court, or 
unless the Magistrate, of his own motion, sends the defendant 
to a higher court for sentence. I would like to ask, do you know 
any reason why you are not just as competent to sentence a man 
charged with crime as some County or Supreme Court judge. I 
think you are more competent. You handle more criminals ; yoii 
are closer to the situation. 

Whether the grand jury should be abolished as Judge Wilkin 
has referred to or not, is a more serious question. I have never 
believed in the abolishment of the grand jury and today it does 
very often perform a great work; the district attorneys of the 
State are using the grand jury in many cases practically as a 
trial jury. If we have a case where the defendant strongly main- 
tains his innocence and asks to go before the grand jury we let 
both sides go before it. I have had some very important cases 
in this county where indictments have not been found because 
both sides went before the grand jury and threshed it out and I 
was satisfied that if it had not been done an indictment would 
have been found and great expense caused and finally the man 
would have been acquitted. In our District Attorney's Associa- 
tion we find all the district attorneys are doing this more and 
more and that it saves the trial court much trouble and the county 
much expense. The law provides that the grand jury may bring 
before them anybody they want. The defendant has no right 
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to go before the grand jury, but they may ask him to come in 
if they choose. 

Judge Chabsey: If a defendant asks to go before the grand 
jury and state his case, will the district attorney let him do it ? 

DisTBiCT Attorney Aokbsson : Yes, sir. It is positively the 
best thing a district attorney can do. I am always more than 
anxious they should go there. 

Judge Chadsey: You may be, but hasn't the practice been 
directly the opposite in years gone by? 

DisTBicT Attorney Ackerson : It has in years gone by. 

Judge Chadsey: They didn't ask the defendant; the matter 
was referred to the trial jury. 

District Attorney Ackerson : That is where a great many 
wrongs have been worked. 

Now, if we have the right to dispose of men without a grand 
jury it does away with a great deal of congestion in our county 
jails. They fill up and we have a lot of prisoners to be discharged 
who have been there for weeks and months and they have abso- 
lutely no redress. They are pretty nearly as bad off as the 
witnesses that you are called upon to hold sometimes to await 
the action of the grand jury ; they have had no redress until this 
last term of the Legislature which, I believe, allowed them $3 
a day. 

Then it would greatly decrease the expense of the county; it 
would almost decrease the expense in this county one-half. We 
have four grand juries a year in Niagara County. We probably 
have more criminal business than any other county of its size 
in the State; we have about 150 indictments a year. The dis- 
trict attorney's office is actually engaged in the trial courts of 
record of this county four months a year. Now, a great deal of 
that business could be disposed of right here before Judge Piper. 
A man is brought in charged with a felony, — ^burglary, grand lar- 
ceny, second degree, — and he says: "Yes, I did that," and is 
willing to plead guilty, but in nine cases out of ten he is held 
for the grand jury and by the time you go down to try the case 
he has seen a lawyer who convinces him that he is innocent. 
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Thai you have your trial and they are always convinced they are 
iimoe^xt by the time the trial court is reached, provided they have 
friends with iBoney; whereas if they could be disposed of when 
they are first charged with the crime and before they have time 
to think it over and put up any defense, they would be willing 
to come in and take their medicine. 

Another thing. Very often in important cases we have the wit- 
nesses when we bring the matter into the Police Court, but when 
we reach the trial in the higher court we don't know where the 
witnesses are. Th^ vanish, especially with the foreign popula- 
tion. The way to stop a trial is to get hold of the witnesses and 
get them out of the way. That is the Italian method of stopping 
the prosecution* For that reason we sometimes have eight or 
ten witnesses locked up in our jails; it is an awful hardship, of 
course, on a witness^ and yet if they are at large these foreigners 
will threaten and drive them out of town. 

All I can say in conclusion is that I think this thing ought to 
be urged and pressed right down, to the finish. I think it is one 
of the greatest reforms in the administration of criminal law 
that we can make. In Toronto, wher^ Judge Dennison presides, 
the rapidity with which they dispose of business there is mar- 
velous. Defendants have the option of being tried before him 
or the County Court. That is something I haven't touched upon. 
What I had in mind was the taking of pleas of guilty which you 
can take without waiting for the grand jury, but I believe the 
magistrates' courts are capable of properly conducting trials of 
felonies like burglary, third degree, grand larceny, second degree, 
etc* I don't see why they cannot become courts where those 
cases can be disposed of even in a triaL These old-fashioned . 
notions ought to be done away with and you men, who are con- 
ducting these courts, who handle more criminals than all the 
rest of the courts combined, are just as conrpetent to dispose of 
this business and more competent than many ;^udges in the upper 
courts whe never saw a criminal perhaps^ and don't know any- 
thing about criminal business. 

I sometimes think that some of ibe judges on the Supreme 
Court bench who never have had any experience with the crimi- 
nal law at all^ think about half of these persons are innoceat, 
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and that the jails are fiUed with innocent men. You and I know 
that is aU bosh ; you and I know that after the investigations of 
the police and the district attorney, and after the witnesses are 
heard on the examination, you pretty nearly know thai whether 
a man is innocent or not. It very soon crops out if a man is 
innocent. 

I believe the district attorneys of the State are for this en- 
largement of the powers of magistrates to try these cases. To 
dispose of business promptly it wiU stop others similarly inclined. 
This is a great reform that ought to be worked in the criminal 
procedure of this State. 

Judge Chadsey: I merely rise because in my twelve years' 
experience as a police justice of the city of Rochester a great 
many of these cases referred to have come before me. In my 
practice of the law also, ever since I was admitted to the Bar at 
the age of 21 in New York city, I have had a great deal of 
experience in the criminal law. As a magistrate sitting in Roch- 
ester I have had men come before me who have plead guilty to 
a felony. Now suppose I was called upon to sentence such a man. 
I am told that I must sentence this man in the Police Court 
immediately upon his conviction. I am not allowed to say, " I 
will sentence this man two days from now or three days from 
now, in order that I may look into his case." He is charged on 
my docket with committing a felony and pleads guilty and now 
am I in a position to sentence that man without knowing some- 
thing about the case? I should know the circumstances of the 
case. Of course, all I have to do now is to say, " You are held 
to await the action of the grand jury." I agree with my friend 
that the man should be taken before a county judge or the Su- 
preme Court judge and sentenced upon his plea, but let that court 
through its proper officers and district attorney look into the case 
and see what there is in it. 

I am not very much in favor of grand juries, although I send 
a good many cases to them because I am not required to decide 
a case; I simply am required to say whether there is sufficient 
evidence before me to justify my sending them to the grand jury. 
In a great many cases the hearing is to get at the people's testi- 
mony and then we waive further testimony; they have got the 
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people's case and therefore it is waived and they are held to 
await the action of the grand jury or the Supreme Court. That 
is one of the defenses that an attorney takes. If you are going to 
give the magistrates power to sentence felonies, give him also 
power to adjourn the case for sentence. If, on the other hand, 
he is merely to be transferred to the County Court, then let the 
County Court sentence the man at once. 

Judge Alexander Eraser of Niagara Falls, Canada: In 
Canada the Court of General Sessions, which is presided over by 
the county judge, hears practically all offenses except the offense 
of murder, conspiracy in murder, rape, combinations of trade, 
judicial corruption, and matters of that kind. Outside of that, 
the Court of General Sessions, presided over by the county judge, 
has joint jurisdiction over all other crimes belonging to the High 
Court In our Coimty Court, which has a session in which there 
is a grand jury and petty jury, there are sessions in June and 
December each year. The High Court has spring and autumn 
assizes, the date being fixed for the convenience of the judge of 
the High Court, so we have four sessions of the court in which 
the grand jury is present. 

The police magistrate may have all of the jurisdiction of a 
judge of the County Court with the consent of the acc\ised; that 
is, if the accused consents to be brought before a magistrate he 
may try that case just as it may be tried by the High Court. 
The absolute jurisdiction of a magistrate is not very great. His 
jurisdiction is limited in the matter of theft in cases where the 
value of the goods does not exceed $10; he has jurisdiction in 
some other matters, but the absolute jurisdiction is very limited, 
but with the consent of the accused he may try practically all 
cases. 

When the prisoner accused is brought before a magistrate, it is 
explained to him by the inagisttrate that he may be tried summar- 
rily or has the privilege of being tried by a jury. The question is 
then put to him whether he wants to be tried summarily or by a 
jury. If he pleads guilty the magistrate at once pronounces 
judgment. It is optional with the magistrate to accept the con- 
sent of the accused. He is not bound, but if he thinks he should 
be tried before a jury, the magistrate may refuse to try the case 
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without the conBent of the accused. If the maximufia penalty 
fixed for the offense is more than five years the attorney-general 
may interyene^ and notwithstanding the fact that the accused has 
consented to trial, the attorney-general may order that the ac- 
cused shall be tried before a grand jury. 

Pkesidewt O'Connoe: I believe there is a resolution embodied 
in Judge Wilkin's report. 

Judge Wilkin : We recommend that a committee be appointed 
by this Association to call the attention of the several organiza- 
tions who might be interested, to this subject. The purpose of 
the committee is to keep this subject alive. I don't think we are 
going to drop a nickel in the slot and take out perfection in regard 
to the Constitutional Convention, but the matter should be kept 
alive. I have probably received sixty letters from bar associations 
and county judges in this State and if we can keep this going, 
keep the thing talked of amongst the lawyers, I feel that when 
the Constitutional Convention meets the members of it will know 
what we think ought to be the law. 

{The question of the appointment of the committee referred 
to was put and carried and the president o/nnounced thai the 
selection of the committee would be left to the new president of 
the Association.) 

Pkbsidbnt CConnob: The committee on resolutions will 
make dieir rqport. \ 

Judge Judge : To the State Association of Magistrates in Con- 
ference at Niagara Falls, N. Y. : 

Your committee appointed to draft resolutions on the necessity 
for the enlargement of the New York State Training School for 
Girls at Hudson, N. Y.,. and to establish another training sdkbool 
for girls in the western part of the State, offer the following 
resolutions, and recommend their adoption: 

Whebeas^ There is a general complaint from magistrates 
throughout this State, that they are unable to get delinquent girls 
under 16 years of age into the New York State Training School 
lor Girls at Hudson, N. Y., because of the crowded condition at 
that institution, and 
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Whsbi;as^ Delinquent girls and girls with improper guardian- 
ship are being brought into the courts of our State almost daily, 
and these girls need the care and protection of the State and 
would be greatly benefited by commitment to a State training 
school for girls, and inasmuch as many of the cities and counties 
of the State have no detention homes for children, girls cannot 
be held for any length of time waiting for vacancies to occur at 
the one institution in our State, in consequence of which magis- 
trates are compelled to allow girls to return to improper homes 
and bad environments, bringing about a deplorable situation 
which should be remedied at once; 

Therefore^ be it Kesolved^ That this Association of Magis- 
trates favors the immediate enlargement of the New York State 
Training School for Girls at Hudson, so such institution, when 
enlarged, shall have a capacity to properly care for 500 girls ; and 

Be it fubtheb Kbsolved, That in the judgment of this Asso- 
ciation of Magistrates there is great need for another State Train- 
ing School for Girls, to be located in the western part of this 
State, and we therefore urge that the special committee on train- 
ing schools take the necessary steps as soon as possible to secure 
legislation which will provide for the said institution. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Gbobgb E, Jtjdgb^ 
John H, Chadsby, 
John J. MoMuij*bn^ 
{The resolution was adopted.) 

JuDOB DooLBY of Brooklyn : I wish to offer the following reso- 
lution: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this conference that it favors 
the principle of payment by the State, City or County, as the case 
may be, for the labor of men sentenced to imprisonment for aban- 
donment and non-support of their wives and children; the sums 
paid to be applied by the Commissioner of the Poor to the sup- 
port of said neglected wives and children. 

(The resolution was adopted.) 
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Pbbsidbnt O'Connoe: The cominittee on nominations will 
make their report. 

Judge Dooley: We submit the following report: 
President, Charles H. Piper, Niagara Falls. 
Vice-President, George C. Appell, Mount Vernon. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Charles L. Chute, Albany. 
Executive Committee, The officers, and 

James K. O'Connor, Utica; 

Edward J. Dooley, Brooklyn; 

Alexander J. Byrne, Seneca Falls. 

Edward J. Dooley, 
William C. Gill, 
Alexander J. Bybne, 

Committee. 

President O'Connor: Are there any other nominations be- 
sides those presented by the committee ? 

(The report of the committee was unanimously adopted and 
the president announced that the gentlemen named were elected 
for the ensuing year.) 

This morning I was spoken to by some of the members who 
were of the opinion that we should do something to extend the 
efficiency and the scope of the membership of the Association. 
They complained of the fact that in a number of cities the judges 
go out of office and do not induce their successors to go to the 
conference. This is a very small meeting; of course the fact 
that it is in the comer of the State may have something to do 
with it ; undoubtedly the next conference will be held in the cen- 
tral or eastern part of the State. We owe it to ourselves, each 
one of us, to act as a committee of one to take the matter up and 
see that those in our vicinity who are eligible be induced to 
come. I have no reference to our friends from Brooklyn, be- 
cause I know they have been endeavoring to reach into the other 
boroughs in their vicinity, but up to date the New York city 
magistrates have never taken the interest that they should. We 
should make the body larger and more representative of the 
various grades of courts in which magistrates are sitting who 
are eligible to membership. 
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Justice Wilkin: Just one thought. I believe if we could 
select a president with the idea of having the meeting in his 
home city or town it would add a great deal to the attendance 
at the meetings as well as to our enjoyment. A man who is 
president of a meeting of this kind talks about it and thinks about 
it more if held in his own city. It seems to me that next year 
or the year after we should have it in mind to select a presi- 
dent from the city where the meeting will be held. 

Judge Dooley of Brooklyn: It seems to me that we meet 
each year and then go away and don't think of the State Associa- 
tion of Magistrates until the convention is called for the follow- 
ing year. Probably our president does, but the other members 
don't. It seems to me our executive committee ought to take 
some course to interest the magistrates who are eligible to become 
members and to send out, for instance, a circular statement of 
the objects of the Association and how much benefit it could be 
to the magistrates in their various localities. Then, I think that 
the meeting of the magistrates should be in the central part of 
the State. If you come down to the city of New York, it is too 
far for those in the western part of the State. 

Peesident O'Connoe: If there be no objection, these sugges- 
tions will be referred to the new executive committee with the 
understanding they will take action thereon. 

Judge Beyan of East Eochester : The Chamber of Commerce 
of Eochester again extends an invitation to this body to meet in 
Eochester next year. 

Peesident O'Connoe: The matter will be referred to the 
executive committee with power. 

Gentlemen, I want to say to you that I appreciate deeply your 
kindness and courtesy during the past year and I am glad that 
I have held this position. I think that an honor of this kind, 
coming from his associates, is one which a man can appreciate. 
There isn't any pay in it except the glory and honor. I deeply ap- 
preciate that honor and glory and now that it has come time for 
me to lay down the gavel of authority and turn it over to my 
successor, I will introduce Judge Piper. 
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JuDGB PiPBB of Niagara Falls: Gentlemai, I heartily thank 
you for the h(mor conferred upon me and I consider it an honor 
to preside over the magistrates of the State of New York. I 
have attended their meetings since the inception of the Magis- 
trates' Conference and I see some here who have also been here 
since that time; but some have fallen by the wayside, and new 
faces appear. I consider it a high honor to preside over this body 
and I shall ^ideavor during my term of office to continue to 
make die Association a success; to make the meetings helpful 
and interesting and to do everything in my power with the aid 
of the executive committee to broaden out the scope of the Mag- 
istrates' Convention; to extend the Association to every city and 
village in the State if we can and next year I hope instead of 
having thirty or forty members present we shall have seventy-five 
or a hundred. Before adjournment I would introduce Judge 
Appell of Mount Vernon, the vice-president elect, and ask him 
to make a few remarks. 

Judge Appell of Mount Vernon: I wish to tell you that I 
am very grateful for this honor. I shall attempt in the following 
year to give up more than sufficient time to the duties of this 
office to the end that we might make even greater this Association. 
My endeavor shall be to see that its influence is felt, particularly 
in promoting legislation which we devise, and in doing such 
other labors as are thrust upon me by committees or by the 
president. I thank you very much. 

Sbcbetaby Chute: The following letter from Chief City 
Magistrate McAdoo of New York dealing with the subject we 
have been discussing " The Efficiency of Magistrates' Courts," 
has been reoeived: 

OFFIOB OF 

THE CHIEF CITY MAGISTBATE, 

First Division, City of Niw York, 

300 Mulberrj Street, Manhattan. 

New York, Deeember 11, 1913. 
My dear Mr. Chute: 

I am very sorry indeed that I cannot be at the Annual Conference of the 
New York State Association of Magistrates. I consider the idea of the 
Association a most excellent one and well calculated to do a great deal of 
good for the public as well as the magistrates. 
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It is not necessary to enlarge upon the importance of the office, which is 
certainly one that comes very close to all the people, dealing as it does with 
the protection of personal property and personal liberty. We are in sue- 
cession from the dignified and important office of a justice of the peace as 
it existed in England, and in this country under the Colonial govermaeots. 
I have before me as I write this letter a book on the office, duty and autberity 
of Justices of the Peace, by James Parker, ** One of His Majesty's Justices 
of the Peace for Middlesex County, in New Jersey.'' The actiiUBS of these 
imi^ortant officers is closely interwoven in the whole history of England; in 
many Stales the €^ce is imbedded in tiie Constitution. In its origin, the 
office of justice of the peace and magistrate was associated in the public 
saind with absolute integrity, dignity and the impartial and fearless «if orce- 
ment of the law. 

The magis^ate in this State is the right arm of the police administration. 
In this great cky, for instance, there can be no ^ici^it and satisfactory 
police gov^nment unless the magistrates and police are in ^itire harmony 
and friendly co-operation, having mutual reelect one for the other. I con- 
sider it, therefore, most important that the administrative officers of ihe city 
government shall be in earnest and active co-operation and have the sopfkort 
of the magistrates in the enforcement of the laws of the State aad the ordi- 
nances of the city. When there is antagonism between the police and the 
magistrates, crime thrives and disrespect for the law prevails. 

There are many questions with regard to existing laws and proposed 
amendm^its affecting the office of magistrate which need intelligent discus- 
sioB^ to the &ad that correct conclusions may be arrived at and some action 
taken. Last wint^ we had some v^ry important amaidm^its passed to the 
organic law dealing with these courts, but s(Mne others will yet be Ke<]pi]jred 
to make clear the procediKO and insure substantial justice. 

For instancy under existing law, we can simply exact a bond for good 
b^avior of persons convicted of fortune telling. Aside iiom the palpable 
swindle, this practice leads to domestic discord and has an evil iaiflu^Me 
on the lives of those who patronize these swindlers, and I know of no instance 
where the amount of the bond has been collected. The magistrate, in these 
cases, ought to have the power on conviction to send the defendant to prison. 

About a year ago I began, after consultation with the late Mayor Gaynor, 
to take complaints against disorderly houses, particularly so-called hotels, 
used for the purpose of prostitution, as public nuisances under section 1530, 
subdivision 2, of the Penal Law, and found it a far more efficient weapon 
than section 1146 of the same law. Any disorderly house i% of eours^ a 
public nuisance, and has been so declared by the courts of this State. If, 
however, you make the charge under section 1146 the course of procedure 
on the trial is widely different from that against the same place for being 
a public nuisance. On the trial of a place charged with being a public 
nuisance, the main body of the evidence is directly against the place itself 
without regard to who is the manager or owner. The main question is, *' Is 
the place a public nuisance?" The secondary question is, '*Who is responsi- 
ble?" Whereas, in the disorderly house case, the whole burden of the evidence 
is to connect the defendant with the acts which took place on the premises. 
The late Mayor Gaynor was very emphatic about this matter, and we discussed 
it often at great length. He pointed out that this was the old and strong 
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common-law remedy in dealing with these places, which includes disorderly 
houses, bed-house hotels, gambling places and other yidous resorts, and that 
our statutes in this State simply reaffirmed the common law, under which 
the evil reputation of the places was of prime importance. In the cases 
brought before me, in the court attached to this office, we closed a great 
number of the most notorious hotels, so-called, and efficiently checked their 
existence and cut off any possible connection between them and corrupt 
understandings with the police. A general understanding among the magis- 
trates all over the State on this question would be of great public benefit 
I am inclined to believe, although I do not know it is a fact, that this remedy 
is used more outside of this State than it is here. It is the usual remedy 
in States like New Jersey, where criminal procedure still clings closely to 
the common-law tradition. 

You know, of course, as to probation, what we have done here: taken the 
twenty probation officers out of the courts and centralized them in a bureau 
in this building; compelled all reports on defendants to magistrates to be 
made in writing and signed by the probation officers; advised magistrates 
when in doubt to remand defendants until an investigation could be made. 
This has worked admirably and produced fine results, and added much to 
the efficiency of the probation system. 

Other marked changes in the administration of the law here in these courts 
are, that prostitutes and street walkers are never fined, although the law 
does not abolish that as a punishment. But by agreement among the magis- 
trates in the Night Court for Women, that penalty has been practically 
abolished. The fine was a vile thing and only drove the women to increased 
exertions in the pursuit of her infamous profession, or put her in debt to 
pimps, cadets and white slavers. Would it not be well to have this practice 
State-wide f Here the woman is either put on probation, sent to a reformatory 
or committed to prison. We use probation freely if the case is at aU promis- 
ing, and if the conditions permit send her to the Bedford or other re- 
formatory. 

With regrets at my not being able to be presMit at Niagara Falls, I am. 

Very sincerely yours, 
[Signed] William MoAdoo. 

Charles L. Chuti, Esq., 

Secretary, State Probation Commission, Albany, 

Adjoununent 
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BY-LAWS. 



Adopted December 10, 1910; amended December 9, 1911, and December 7, 
1912. 

Prbamblb. 

The New York State Association of Magistrates is formed to promote an 
interchange of ideas and experiences concerning the work of courts of inferior 
criminal jurisdiction and children's courts; to develop a consensus of opinion 
as to the wisest methods and most desirable improvements in such courts, 
and to promote appropriate legislation. 

Artigijs 1. Name. — ^The name of this organization shall be the New York 
State Association of Magistrates. 

Article 2. Membership. — ^AU magistrates and magistrates-elect of courts 
of inferior criminal jurisdiction in cities and in villages, and all magistrates 
or magistrates-elect or appointed of children's courts shall become members 
upon enrolling their names with the secretary; and other persons especially 
interested in the work of such courts may become members upon being elected 
by the executive committee. The executive committee, in its discretion, may 
fix and collect an annual membership fee of not exceeding one dollar, but 
there shall be no other assessments.* 

Article 3. Officers and Committees. — There shall be a president, a vice- 
president, and a secretary-treasurer, who shall be elected at the annual 
meeting and shall serve until the next annual meeting. The duties of these 
officers shall be those generally required of such officers. 

The president, vice-president, and secretary-treasurer, together with three 
other members to be elected at the annual meeting, shall constitute an 
executive committee. At least one member of the executive committee shall 
be a magistrate of a city of the first class; at least one a magistrate of a 
city of the second or third class; and at least one magistrate of a village. 

The executive committee shall have general charge of the affairs of the 
association between meetings; shall choose the time and place, and make 
arrangements for the annual meeting; and shall consider any bills that may 
be introduced into the Legislature affecting the work of courts of inferior 
criminal jurisdiction or children's courts, but it shall have no power to act 
in the name of the association in approving or disapproving proposed legisla- 
tion, unless authorized so to do by the preceding annual meeting, or by vote 
of the members taken by mail as provided by Article 4. 

Vacancies among the officers or other members of the executive conunittee 
shall be filled by vote of that committee. 

Article 4. Miscellaneous. — ^Whenever a vote is taken on any special 
subject by mail between meetings the secretary shaU mail a copy of the pro- 
posed resolution, together with a request for a vote, to each member at least 
five days before the votes are to be counted, and a majority of those voting 
shall control the vote. 

These by-laws may be amended by a majority vote at an annual meeting, 
or by a majority vote taken by mail. 

Boberts' Bules of Order shall be the parliamentary authority in matters 
not covered by these by-laws. 

* It has never been necessary to require any fee. 
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Partial List of Persons Attending Conference of Magistrates in Niagara 
Falls, December la and 13, 1913. 



Hon. George G. Appell, City Judge, Mount Vernon. 

Hon. John J. Brady, Police Justiee, Albany. 

Hon. Morgan L. Brainard, Poliee Justiee^ Medina. 

Hob. WUMan G. Brennan, Jostiee of the Feaee, Ghedktowaga. 

Hon. James 8. Bryan, Poliee Justiee, Bast Boefaester. 

Hob. Alexander J. Byrne, Poliee Justice, Seneca Falls. 

Hon. John H. Chadsey, Police Justice, Bediester. 

Hon. Edward J. Dool^, City Magistrate, Brooklyn. 

Hon. W. N. Edwards, Police Magistrate, Bye. 

Hob. Bernard f^issett. Justice of the Peace, Ohe^towaga. 

Hon. Alexander Fraser, Police Magistrate, Niagara FeiIIs, Canada. 

Hon. William C. GiH, Beeorder, Elmira. 

Hob. Willis K. (Hllett^ Police Justice, Bochester. 

Hob. ¥^iam J. Hooper, Poliee Justice, Loekport. 

Hob. Beorge E. Judge, Judge, ChiMrea's Court, Buftilo. 

Hon. P. M. Leonard, P^ce Justice, WettsviHe. 

Hon. George A. Lewis, Ex-Judge, Buffalo. 

Hon. John J. McMullen, Poliee Justiee-elect, Schenectady. 

Hob. Peter Maul, Associate Judge, City Coinrt, Buffalo. 

Hob. C. F. Moob, Poliee Justice, Hoosick TWls. 

Hon. George Mueller, Justice of the Psace, Che^towaga. 

Hob. £Kmon A. Nash, Ex- Judge, Children Is Court, Buffalo. 

Hon. Thomas H. Noonan, Associate Judge, City Court, Buffalo. 

Hob. Albert E. Nugeat, Muuicipal Oonrt Judge, DuiAirk. 

Hob. James K. O'Connor, City Judge, Xltica. 

Hon. Charles H. Piper, Police Justice, Niagara Falls. 

Hon. Addison J. Bolnson, Police Justice, Owego. 

Hon. Gtoorge J. Smith, City Judge, North Tonawanda. 

Hob. Burdette S. Whipple, City Judge, Salamanca. 

Hob. Herman Wightman, Justice of the Peace, Eden. 

Hon. Robert J. Wilkin, Justice, Children's Court, Brooklyn. 

Hob. Herbert J. WilsoB, CSty Juc^^e^elect,. Fultoa. 

Hon. John H. Wilson, Justice of the Peace, LewistoB. 

Hon. Fred M. Ackerson, District Attorney, Niagara Cbunty, Loekport. 

Mr. Charles L. Chute, Secretary, State Probation CoramissioB, Albany. 

Mr. O. W. Cutler, Ex-Mayor, Niagara FaSs. 

Mr. George A. Hall, Secretary, New York Child Labor Committee, New York 

City. 
Mr. Clement A. Munger, Hearing Stenographor, State ProbatioB Cemnis^ 

sioB, Albany. 
Mr. A. J. Nichols, Supervisor, Lewiston. 
Mr. J. B. PoMak, Probation Officer, Niagara FsHs. 

Hon. Frank E. Wade, Vice-President^ Statu Probation OonuaissioB, Buffalo. 
And oilers. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The third annual series of New York City Conferences on 
Probation was held under the auspices of the State Probation 
Commission, beginning on March 19th and closing on April 17, 
1913. Fourteen meetings were held on nine difiFerent evenings. 
All the meetings were held in the Council Chamber and the 
Aldermanic Chamber of the City Hall. The meetings on the 
first eight evenings were group meetings of probation officers 
dealing with particular classes of probationers. Nearly all the 
probation officers of New York and others interested attended. 
Each of the group meetings was presided over by a leader chosen 
in advance and a guest was present to participate informally in 
the discussions. The discussions were very free and informal, 
but nevertheless very practical and helpful. 

The closing session on April I7th was given over entirely to 
addresses. These addresses are given in full in the proceedings 
which follow. 

Much appreciation was expressed by the probation officers of 
the advantages of this yearly series of meetings which it is the 
purpose of the Conmiission to continue to hold from year to year. 

1280] 
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PROGRAM. 

Wednesday, March 19. 
Section on Men. 

The Living Conditions and Health of Men Probationers. 
Leader, Dr. Orlando F. Lewis, Secretary of the Prison As- 
sociation of New York. 
Guest, Dr. Ira S. Wile, Member of the Board of Education ; 
formerly Physician at the Workhouse and the Peniten- 
tiary. 

Section on Women. 

The Living Conditions and Health of Women Probationers. 
Leader, Miss Alice C. Smith, Probation Officer of the Night 

Court for Women. 
Guest, Dr. N. Gilbert Seymour, Attending Physician of the 
Salvation Army Rescue and Maternity Home for Women. 

Thursday, March ao. 
Section on CHrLDEBN. 

The Relation of the Probation Officer to the Parents and the 
Home of Juvenile Probationers, 
Leader, Justice Morgan M. L. Ryan of the Children's Courts. 
Guest, Mrs. John M. Glenn, Chairman of the Committee 
on Co-operation and District Work of the Charity Organi- 
zation Society. 

Thursday, March 27. 
Section on Boys. 

The Associates and Recreations of Boy Probationers. 

Leader, Bernard J. Fagan, Acting Head Probation Officer 

of the Children's Court of New York County. 
Guest, Victor F. Ridder, Member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Ozanam Association ; Member of the Catho- 
lic Committee of the Children's Court. 
Guest, James E. West, Secretary of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

[281] 
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Section on Gibls. 

The Associates and Recreaf^ions of Oirl Probationers. 

Leader, Mrs. Kosa D. Green, Probation Officer of the Chil- 
dren's Court of Kings County. 
Guest, Mrs. Charles H. Israels, Chairman of the Committee 
on Amusement Resources of Working Girls. 

Friday, March a8. 
Section on Aditlts. 

Special Problems in Dealing with Immigrants. 

Leader, City Magistrate John J. Freschi of the First Divi- 
sion Board of Magistrates. 
Guest, Dr. Henry Moscowitz, Associate Director of the So- 
ciety for Ethical Culture. 

Thursday, April 3. 
Section on Boys. 

The Physical Condition of Boy Probationers. 

Leader, Justice Kobert J. Wilkin of the Children's Courts. 
Guest, Dr. Seigfried Block, in charge of the Clinic on Men- 
tal Defects in the Long Island College Hospital. 

Section on Giels. 

The Physical Condition of Oirl Probationers. 

Leader, Mrs. Julia M. O'Connor, Probation Officer of the 

Children's Court of New York County. 
Guest, Dr. Rosalie Morton. 

Friday, April 4. 

Section on Adults. 

The Treatment of Cases of Drunkenness. 

Leader, City Magistrate Alexander H. Geismar of the Sec- 
ond Division Board of Magistrates. 
Guest, Dr. William Browning, Member of the Board of 
Inebriety. 
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Thursday, April lo. 
Section on Boys. 

The Difficult Boy Probationer. 
Leader, Justice Franklin Chase Hoyt of the Children's 

Ooorte. 
Guest, Henry W. Thurston, Lecturer in the School of Phi- 
lanthropy, and formerly Chief Probation Officer of the 
Chicago Juvenile Court. 

Section on Gibls. 

The Difficult Oirl Probationer. 
Leader, Miss Gertrude Grasse, Secretary of the Brooklyn 

Juvenile Probation Association. 
Guest, Mrs. Annie Winsor Allen, Member of the Board of 
Managers of the State Training School for Girls. 

Friday, April ii« 
Section on Men^ 

The Difficult Man Probationer. 

Leader, City Magistrate Charles J. Dodd of the Second 

Division Board of Magistrates. 
Guest, Dr. George M. Paiter, Psychiatric Examiner for the 
Prison Association. 

Section on Women. 

The Difficult Woman Probationer. 

Leader, Mrs. Ellen D. Kelly, Probation Officer of the Sec- 
ond Division Board of Magistrates. 
Guest, Mrs. Caroline B. Alexander, County Probation Of- 
ficer, Hoboken, New Jersey. 

Thursday, April 17. 
General Meeting. 
Addresses. 

John Purroy Mitchel, President of the Board of Aldermen. 
Arthur W. Towne, Secretary of the State Probation Com- 
mission. 
Dean Paul Fuller, Trustee of the Catholic Protective Society. 
Franklin H. Briggs, Superintendent of the State Training 
School for Boys at Yorktown Heights. 
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ADDRESSES AT THE GENERAL MEETING OF THE 
NEW YORK CITY CONFERENCES ON PROBATION. 

Thursday Evening, April 17, 1913. 

John Pubroy Mitchbl, President of the Board of Aldermen, 
New York City: I am very glad indeed to come here this even- 
ing and give you my views on probation for what they are worth. 
I do not pretend to be in any manner an expert upon this ques- 
tion, but I have certain impressions which I have gathered in 
the course of my work as Commissioner of Accounts and as 
President of the Board of Aldermen, which may have some value 
as bearing upon this question. 

If I may indulge in a generality, first, it would seem to me 
that the most essential need for the success of probation officers 
is that in going about their respective tasks they should not give 
the impression that they consider themselves to be reformers, 
who are going to revolutionize society, or correct all our social 
evils, but rather that they go about their tasks in a businesslike 
manner in an effort to do their particular piece of business well. 
I am sure that is something that most of our probation officers 
practice at the present time, although it was not perhaps notice- 
able in any marked degree some few years ago when the investi- 
gation was made by the office of the Commissioner of Accounts. 

My personal interest in this question began with that investi- 
gation, which was begun in 1908, of the accounts and methods 
of administration in the Night Court and of the probationary 
system of the Magistrates' Courts. In that investigation, it de- 
veloped that the magistrates had no uniform plan for the treat- 
ment of offenders, that the records of the central bureau of proba- 
tion were inadequate, incomplete and inaccurate, and that the 
permanent court records were not controlled in any way, that 
no system of reports was required of probation officers either by 
individual magistrates or by the board of magistrates, and that 
the work of the male probation officers, with few exceptions, was 
inefficient. 

[284] 
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I take it that it is needless for me to review here the find- 
ings of that inquiry, but in the main they demonstrated that 
there was little efficient work, controlled work, done by the pro- 
bation officers of the magistrates' courts then, and that there was 
absolutely no control of the work, and probably it was for the 
latter reason that the first condition existed. Since that time the 
Inferior Courts Act has become a law, carrying into effect many 
of the recommendations presented as conclusions of that inquiry, 
and the present efficient magistrates of the city and the Court 
of Special Sessions have, since that law was enacted, made very 
considerable progress in the reorganization of probation work, a 
reorganization that comprises a very much more effective control 
and extended and modern records in the courts. The Board of 
Estimate appropriated funds this year for the extension of pro- 
bation work, particularly in connection with the children's courts 
and the carrying forward of the work of the recently reorganized 
bureaus of records and the central filing system. 

In the course of my experience as acting mayor some three 
years ago and as a member of the Board of Estimate, I have had 
occasion to ask myself why so many of the boys' gangs and girls' 
cliques, as they are called, develop vicious habits and practices 
when we know it is not normal to be vicious. When the school 
inquiry was instituted by the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment, I secured the consent of the committee to include an in- 
vestigation of the compulsory attendance service, the truancy 
work, and the work of the classes for subnormal children of the 
Board of Education as a part of the work of the corps of spe- 
cialists appointed by the committee to conduct the inquiry upon 
its technical side. Those investigations developed rather striking 
facts. For example, the Truancy Department of the Board of 
Education has centered its work upon the detection of truancy 
and not on the prevention of truancy and has depended upon 
the mere observation of principals and teachers to detect sub- 
normal children. The records show that during the school yeai 
1910-1911, 6,579 children were reported by attendance officers 
as having been truants for five days or more during the year, 
whereas, the investigations developed the fact that 90,000 chil- 
dren had been absent one school month and 30,000 were absent 
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two sehool months during half of the af oreeaid year. As for the 
sabnormal children^ it was found that the observation methods 
had discovered a little over 3,000 subnormal children; whereas, 
there were in the 8dK>ols about 15,000 subnormal children; 
moreover, some of the children in the classes of subnormal were 
bright, intelligent and normal, but were unfamiliar with the 
£nglish language. Those facts were developed and condusivelj 
established by the inquiry made into the school system which has 
just closed and the results of which have just been published for 
the people of the city. 

The results of that inquiry led me to feel that we needed the 
opinions of some of the people in the city who had most experi- 
ence in this matter and I sent copies of the reports of the investi- 
gators to some of the judges and to other specialists in these 
fields with the request that they tell me what should be done to 
bring about the co-operation of the various agents and agencies 
responsible for this work, and I shall outline to you briefly the 
advice received from some of them. 

One of the most important things in order to secure construc- 
tive results and to carry the probation system and the other sys- 
tems, which go hand in hand with it, to the point where we all 
wish to see them brought, is the formulation of some plan of 
co-operation between the various agencies that are all working 
to the same end. I have the following suggestions to make : 

I would suggest that if possible the broad home rule powers 
granted to the city government be invoked to set up a workable 
plan for the co-ordination, simplification and imification of the 
work of all governmental agencies within the city which are re- 
sponsible for or are mainly interested in the detection and pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency, vagrancy, disorderly conduct, 
and certain other violations of the Penal Law. 

These governmental agencies are: 

1. The Board of Education, particularly through its Compul- 
sory Attendance Department, its Truant Schools, Parental 
Schools and Disciplinary Schools. 

2. The Court of Special Sessions, particularly the Children'.s 
Courts in the several boroughs. 
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3. The Magistrates' Courts, particularly the probationary 
work. 

4. The Court of General Sessions and its probationary work. 

5. The Police Department 

6. The Department of Corrections, particularly the affiliated 
protectories, the workhouses and the reformatories. 

Plan for Cchordinafing These Agencies. 

The work of co-ordination, simplification and unification of 
these city agencies may well revolve around the Compulsory At- 
tendance Department of the schools, the probation system of the 
local courts and the regular work of the Police Department, par- 
ticularly its patrol service. By State law the child is placed in 
the custody of the public school, hence the schools must share the 
responsibility along with the church and the home for directing 
the energies of boys and girls and for their proper character 
building. 

In my opinion the tendency in our local courts to release first 
and even second offenders from custody either by discharge or 
suspended sentence, and to parole persons committed to institu- 
tions is revolutionizing the attitude of all our correctional agen- 
cies. It puts emphasis upon correctional influences instead of 
upon punishment per se. Such tendencies greatly magnify the 
importance of probation officers and other creative and recreative 
agents. 

In the letters which I have recently received at my office from 
many of our judges, departmental chiefs and other well-qualified 
specialists in these fields, I find that there is a great desire on 
the part of all to co-operate. No one, however, seems to be able 
to formulate a definite plan of action. 

Judge Robert J. Wilkin writes me as follows : " Replying to 
your favor of the 8th inst., in which you ask what I personally 
think should be done to further the co-operation of the various 
City and State departments and governmental agencies in deal- 
ing with the matter of compulsory education, I would say that it 
seems to me entirely impossible to work any reform in the ad- 
ministration of this Bureau, or the enforcement of the Oompul- 
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sory Education Law, under the present systeuL So long as I 
have known anything regarding this Bureau of the Board of 
Education, the work has never been taken up seriously, with the 
idea of carrying into effect any prescribed course of action or 
well-thought-out procedure. It usually has been in the charge 
of an Associate Superintendent, who has been overworked with 
other matters and has been unable to give a sufficient amount of 
time to the study of the situation or to bring about a cure. I feel 
sure that if this was done, we would have some fully developed 
and recognized plan, which would affect the whole city, and not 
have unrelated effort put forth in each borough, each differing 
from the other boroughs." 

Chief Justice Isaac Franklin Kussel says : " I would be glad 
at some convenient time to meet with any other city officials 
interested in this matter to consider what can be done in the 
line of co-operation. Particularly I can pledge the co-operation 
of the judges of the Children's courts in any wise scheme of 
administration that may be adopted." 

Judge Franklin Chase Hoyt, in reply to my question, " What 
should be done to further the co-operation of the various City 
and State departments and governmental agencies in dealing 
with this important problem ? " writes : " There is at present 
practically no co-operation between the various correctional agen- 
cies dealing with the problem of the delinquent and the defective 
child. If some central committee could be organized with repre- 
sentatives from the Board of Education, Police Department, the 
Children's Court, and the various societies engaged in this par- 
ticular line of work, it might serve to bring those forces closer 
together and work out some comprehensive and harmonious plan 
of action." 

It would seem that the most necessary next step toward the 
solution of the question is to provide for a series of monthly or 
quarterly conferences between representatives of the schools, th^ 
courts, the Police Department, and the correctional institutions, 
to the end that information known to some may be made available 
to all. 

Such co-ordination and co-operation of the local agencies ought 
to help to prevent: 
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1. The continued conflict between the courts and the Police 
Department which we all seriously deplore. 

2. The policy of the police of keeping persons on probabtion 
and parole under constant surveillance. This now nullifies much 
of the good work of the judges who suspend sentence, the cor- 
rectional institutions which parole, and the probation officers who 
work so hard to ^acourage their charges to lead better lives. Why 
could not a scheme be developed whereby the policeman and the 
probation officers would coK)perate, and thus keep better informed 
concerning the activities of those on probation and parole, than 
under present conditions where each works separately ? 

3. The abuses of the present methods of identification which 
tend to render ineffective the work of the courts, l3ie Police De- 
partment and the correctional institutions. Very frequently a 
hardened offender comes into court under an alias, passes as a 
first offender and is forthwith placed on probation or discharged. 
This is not only a circumvention of justice, but it also encourages 
the spirit of mockery on the part of the offender. 

4. The presentation of hasty, incomplete and inaccurate re- 
ports of probation officers such as are inevitably submitted under 
prevailing conditions. 

5. The submission of unrelated and overlapping budgetary 
requests from the various city departments to the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment. At present no general plan is agreed 
to and in consequence the Board of Estimate is compelled to vote 
appropriations without a view of the whole field or a knowledge 
of existing necessities. This would not be necessary were a co- 
ordinated plan submitted after due conferences on tibie part of all 
these agencies. 

Should the conferences whidi I have suggested continue regu- 
larly, I confidently believe tibiat tibie work of co-ordinating all the 
correctional agencies in this City will gradually work itself out. 
Those interested in the problem and who command a better knowl- 
edge of its details should blaze the way toward the much-needed 
co-ordination which I have suggested. 

These are suggestions ^diich will have to be worked out by 
the agencies that are charged with the various duties relating to 
the courts and the departments that I have enumerated and by 
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you who are interested in this question, but I am sure that if you 
will give yourselves to a consideration of this matter and will 
take it up seriously, it will be quite possible to formulate a plan 
that can be adopted not only by the agencies but by the central 
government of the city, securing a better control and better result 
in this matter. 

The other day at a conference of the agencies interested in 
the matter of public recreation, I suggested the formulation of a 
comprehensive program for the public recreation of the city. 
Public recreation, or the control of public recreation by the city 
government is something which goes hand in hand with this kind 
of work that you are trying to do and it is something which is 
just as fundamental, because if a city can develop a sound and 
progressive system of public recreation that is virile and that 
retains the lively interest that exists in private recreation, we 
shall have developed something that will strike at the root of the 
evils that you are trying to cure, through your correctional in- 
stitutions, your courts and probation system. If that compre- 
hensive plan could be developed and presented to the Board of 
Estimate for adoption and if you can present a comprehensive 
plan for the co-ordination of the work of these correctional agen- 
cies and of the probation system, I think that between the two 
more will have been done to strike at the root of crime in the 
city of New York than has been accomplished here by all of our 
correctional institutions for a good many years past. 

Mr. Arthur W. Towne, Secretary of the State Probation Com- 
mission : Perhaps I can do no better than very briefly to sum up 
some of the impressions received from this series of conferences 
coming to a close this evening. We have had fourteen very inter- 
esting meetings, little roundtable gatherings. On most of the 
evenings there was one meeting here and another meeting in the 
Council Chamber, sometimes discussing the same subjects, some- 
times discussing different subjects. 

The first impression that most of us, I think, who have attended 
a number of these conferences, and especially those of us who 
have attended conferences in earlier years, have received has been 
that probation is progressing, that it has progressed, and it is 
going to continue to progress. Probation is progressing in the 
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extent to which it is used. The system is only twelve years old 
in this State ; it has been applied to children only ten years. The 
first salaried probation officers in New York city, the first regu- 
lar staff of officers was appointed in 1906, added to in the follow- 
ing year, and at the end of 1907, there were twenty-six publicly 
paid probation officers in New York city. You are all familiar 
with the history of probation since then, how the Page Commis- 
sion brought about the removal of the police officers from the 
probation service and secured the substitution of civilian officers. 
At the end of 1910, the year of the Inferior Courts Act, there 
were thirty-eight publicly paid probation officers in this city. At 
the end of the next year there were sixty-three ; at the end of the 
last year there were eighty-one, and at present there are one 
hundred and one positions of publicly salaried probation officers 
in New York city. Not being a prophet, I cannot tell how many 
there will be at the end of this year. 

During the statistical year ending on September 30, 1912, there 
were 10,011 persons placed on probation in New York city, a 
number greater than the entire number placed on probation in 
the entire State during the preceding year. This number is 
steadily increasing. During the last six months, 19 per cent, 
more persons have been placed on probation in New York State 
than were thus dealt with in the corresponding period last year. 
At the end of March, there were 4,873 delinquents and criminals 
under the care of probation officers in this city. Now, that is a 
big army, nearly five regiments. It is a very important work 
that is placed upon the probation officers not only of helping those 
on probation to improve in character and conduct, but to protect 
the community from continued offenses on the part of these of- 
fenders. I 

Next to the impression that probation is growing in use has 
been the impression that there has also been progress in the 
methods used. This is because it is an age of progress. Every- 
thing is moving forward. We see it in the school system, to 
which President Mitchel alluded. Years ago, the school teacher 
taught his three R's and had his birch switch and required the 
children to come to school every day and that was about all 
there was of it, but now insistence is placed on the importance of 
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having well-ventilated and well-lighted school rooms, and of having 
pi^per curriculums. Great care is taken in training the teachers ; 
we have medical inspection, school lunches, special classes, and 
now they are examining children to ascertain whether they are 
subnormal. So it goes all along the line, in everything there is 
progress, so we naturally expect it in the treatment of delinquents. 
Never before has there been so much study given of the causes 
of delinquency; never before has there been such a refinement 
of the methods used in correctional institutions, in the care taken 
by the courts to ascertain the individual needs of the defendants 
and to apply just the proper treatment. So it follows that in 
probation there has been great ^rogrees. 

When probation first started here in New York city, it was 
looked upon as one of two things, either a police surveillance or 
a simple system of extending friendly sympathy. The methods 
were naturally crude, because the system was new. Periods of 
probation were short ; the point where the principal emphasis was 
laid was upon having the probationers report to the probation 
officers at a certain frequency; but now we are coming to have 
longer periods of probations ; more care is taken in selecting those 
who are suitable for probation; preliminary investigations are 
being made in greater numbers ; there is more visitation in the 
homes; there is a greater co-operation with outside agencies, the 
church, employment agencies, charities, and the schools ; and more 
attention is being given to finding out just what kind of a person 
is under iiie care of the probation officer and of adapting the 
treatment to that person's particular needs. 

This progress that has come about in the methods of probation 
has been reflected in every one of the meetings^ Comparing the 
statements made by the probation officers during the last three 
or four weeks at these conferences with the testimonies given at 
the previous conferences, we can see thitt there is a steady ad- 
vance in Hie methods used. 

The next impression that has been received from these con- 
ferences is that the methods used by {Probation officers have 
changed so much in the past and they are still in a condition of 
flux, so it is necessary for probation officers to have an open mind 
as to what is necessary in probation work. It has been shoWU at 
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these meetings that it is too early yet to crystallize methods. No 
probation officer has so comprehended the whole subject of pro- 
bation that he can say this and that method is the correct method 
and the other one is wrong. We have still got to test our methods. 
Probation is alive ; it is moving ; it is changing all the time. We 
are learning new things, so we have got to pursue experimental 
methods ; probation officers must have open minds, being always 
ready to try something new, to learn new lessons, to find out 
what the other officers are doing here in New York city and in 
other places, and to learn lessons from other agencies, the schools, 
physicians and social workers. 

Coming down a little more concretely to specific things brought 
out in the conferences, perhaps the suggestion brought out most 
frequently and forcibly was that it is very important to give 
more attention than has been given to the physical and mental 
condition of those on probation, to have physical and mental 
examinations. You remember some years ago, Mr. Mallock wrote 
a book entitled, " Is Life Worth Living ? " and the answer was 
made, " It depends upon the ^ liver.' " We are now learning 
whether life is worth living depends not only upon the liver, but 
also upon the adenoids, the teeth, the eyes, — depends upon all the 
organs in the body. We are learning from the medical profes- 
sion that our bodily conditions aifect our mental conditions and 
our conduct. 

In the schools medical inspection has been extending and show- 
ing up a great many things never known before. President 
Mitchel said that the methods of observation followed by teachers 
showed there were about 3,000 subnormal children in the schools, 
but when they applied more exact tests they found about 15,000. 
For years institutional authorities, juvenile court judges and 
others coming in contact with delinquents, have employed the 
observational methods and found that certain children were de- 
fective, perhaps in their eyes or sometimes a boy would have a 
toothache or something else would be the matter, but now in the 
last few years physicians have been used in order to make more 
painstaking examinations. We are finding that large proportions 
of the children are sufl^ering from serious defects and that these 
defects have an important influence upon the habits and actions 
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of the children. The same is true of the adults. One of our 
guests at one of the conferences in discussing the habit of drunk- 
enness said that much drunkenness was due to hardening of the 
arteries. When men get along in middle years their arteries 
harden and make it harder for the blood to be pumped to the 
head and limgs and there comes about an anemic condition, so 
they resort to alcoholic stimulation. It has been brought out 
in the conferences that under-nourishment and poor health in gen- 
eral cause laziness in the adult ; the next step is non-employment, 
the man doesn't want to work, and the man who is idle always gets 
into trouble and is likely to become a criminal. 

There has also been brought out in the conference the import- 
ance of having mental examinations. We are often told that 
nearly everyone has a screw loose somewhere. Now we are find- 
ing that, as Mr. Choate says, " the principal trouble about this 
whole matter of the feebleminded is that there is so many of us." 
In examining the children in the schools and in the juvenile 
courts we find that large proportions of the children are feeble- 
minded ; they come from a tainted heredity ; they are made of 
a poor stock. It has been the testimony of the probation officers 
that many of their most difficult cases, many of the cases that 
are impossible to deal with effectively are rendered thus because 
the children are mentally defective; they are below par. Now, 
of course, there is always the danger that the pendulum may 
swing too far. The medical inspection and the mental examina- 
tion may be overdone, but the net result that I personally have 
secured from these conferences with respect to these medical and 
mental examinations is that we should take the attitude of as- 
suming that all probationers, all defendants, are normal, that 
we shouldn't go about thinking all of them are wrong, but assume 
that they are normal, yet at the same time be on the look-out for 
the possibility of something being wrong. If we think there 
is a possibility of something being wrong, then by all means have 
a physician or some experts make an examination, because a suc- 
cessfully made diagnosis may save much trouble and bring about 
reformation where otherwise it would be impossible. 

The next point which has been brought to the foreground and 
which I will mention briefly is the importance of recreation. It 
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is an old saying that life or conduct is divided into three parts, 
eight hours for sleep, eight hours for work, and eight hour& 
for play, ^ow, in our probation work in the past we have given 
much emphasis to the importance of living conditions, sleeping 
conditions, and all that. We have given emphasis to the import- 
ance of employment, but this conference has never before brought 
out the importance of recreation. Much of the juvenile delinquency 
is due to lack of proper play facilities. In cases of grown-ups much 
of the drunkenness and delinquency is due to the lack of recrea- 
tional facilities. Judge Geismar, who presided at one of the 
meetings, laid special stress on the point that men who drink do 
so in large measure because of the monotony of life, because they 
are tired out with work; they seek relaxation; they seek excite- 
ment; they want recreation, more abundant life, and so they seek 
it in alcohol. A woman physician of one of the institutions in 
this State dealing with delinquent girls said to me a few days 
ago, that she felt after five years' observation, during which she 
came into very intimate contact with the delinquent girls in her 
institution, that one of the chief reasons why girls go wrong is 
simply because they want excitement. Now, if lack of recreation 
causes delinquency, is a contributing cause of delinquency, then 
it is reasonable to suppose that provision for recreation will act 
as a curative agent in overcoming delinquency. This has been 
brought out in our conferences. One probation officer said that 
the best cure for crap-shooting was baseball. Another probation 
officer said one of the best cures for intemperance was moving 
picture shows. It has been felt by the probation officers to be 
very necessary to utilize all the recreational agencies available: 
public playgrounds, boys' clubs, social settlements, recreational 
centers. We need better facilities. One probation officer said 
with reference to men, " We need something between the Y. M. 
C. A. and the two-cent pool room.'' The city has got to develop 
more recreational facilities, but until it does develop them, it is 
incumbent upon the probation officers to use such facilities as 
are available. 

The next point, and the last one which I will call attention to, 
has been the importance of having the probation officer know 
more intimately the home conditions of children on probation 
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and of explaining to the parents more about probation, seeking 
more than is done to win the co-operation of the parents. I wish 
I had time to analyze some of the types of home conditions and 
parents that have been brought up for discussion at the confer- 
ence. For instance, there is the un- Americanized home, the home 
where the father and mother, coming over here as immigrants, 
fail to acquire a command of English, fail to adopt our customs ; 
their children, on the other hand, growing up among American 
children in the streets, become Americanized very soon and theo 
conceive a disrespect for their parents; there is a lack of sympathy 
and understanding between the parents and the children, and 
this means that the children become disobedient to their parents 
and, falling under the influence of bad influences outside, become 
delinquent It is important for the probation officers in those 
cases to try to explain to the parents about the conditions amid 
which the children live, and try to explain to the children their 
duties to their parents. It is important for the probation of- 
ficers to get interpreters to speak with the parents. Many of the 
parents do not know what probation is. Judge Ryan told of 
one instance where a child was placed on probation, and the 
mother said, " she had beat the case, the child had been let go." 
To her mind the probation wasn't going to be anything at all, and 
the parents will not co-operate because they fail to understand 
what probation is. This is an old point, of course, brought out 
at every conference, that the probation officer must get into sym- 
pathetic relations with the parents, win their confidence, but it 
has never, I am sure, been brought out so forcibly as at these 
recent conferences. 

One other impression that has been gained can be best illus- 
trated perhaps by a statement made by one of the guests at the 
conference last week. We went up in the subway together after 
the meeting, and he said, you know the thing that most im- 
pressed me was the interest of those probation officers. During 
the conference, this guest had leaned over and said the same 
thing to me, what a splendid set of probation officers these are, 
beciause they are so interested in their work; they are trying to 
grapple with these difficult problems. That has impressed me 
also, that the probation officers are not looking upon their posi- 
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tions as "snape/' as mere "jobs," but are feeling the respousibility 
of the position of probation officer ; that they have a sympathetic 
interest in the children and adults under their care and they are 
trying to study out the problems, trying first one method and 
then another until they can get that treatment which will prove 
most effective. There isn't a single pessimist among the proba- 
tion officers and I think there may have been in the past. In 
the past, some probation officers have felt it is pretty hopeless 
work, especially in adult work, that there wasn't much use in 
trying, but at these recent conferences of probation officers they 
seemed to testify both by their words and actions that they be- 
lieved it is worth trying no matter how down and out the man 
may be as there is always the possibility of hope and help. The 
probation officer is so interested in his work that he wants to 
try to give that help. So with these signs of progress and with 
this attitude on the part of the probation officers, I am sure that 
the outlook for probation in New York city is most hopeful. 

Dean Paul Fuller of Fordham University, New York city : 
Mr. Towne has suggested that it would be appropriate to say 
something on the function of the probation officer as a teacher 
of his wards and on his duty to recognize and preserve the rights 
of those on probation. Is there any probation officer that doubts 
that his principal function is to teach and to teach the way of 
righteousness and the path of duty ? The president of the Board 
of Aldermen was careful to say that the probation officer musn't 
take himself too seriously. We must minimize the police and 
must magnify the probation officer if we are to succeed, and we 
will do it. The probation officers have shown a devotion to the 
work which promises well for the future. 

Probation and parole are of very recent growth in the admin- 
istration of the criminal law, and of very gradual acceptance by 
public opinion ; they are as yet largely experimental, their recog- 
nition and their usefulness are mainly dependent upon the wis- 
dom and discretion with which the new remedies are adminis- 
tered, for as to the fundamental soundness of the system there 
should be little dissent. 

The vindictive element in the administration of justice has 
few, if any, defendants in our day. Protection to society against 
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evildoers, and the deterrent effect of punishment upon prospective 
criminals have long been the elements of the criminal law. Grad- 
ually the idea of the reformation of the wrongdoer has taken root, 
and is slowly, but surely, overshadowing the merely punitive 
elements of retributive justice. We are realizing that punish- 
ment had no other justifiable purpose than to protect the com- 
munity against repetition or recurrence of the wrong done. It 
was long supposed that the only protection against the offender 
was to put him under lock and key, and the only deterrent to 
would-be imitators was the infliction of hardship and suffering 
such as should awaken terror in all beholders. There is no other 
explanation of the horrible mutilations which at no very distant 
date preceded and followed the infliction of capital punishment, 
— the breaking on the wheel, the cutting out of the tongue, the 
quartering of the dead culprit, and the exposition of limbs and 
head to public gaze, the hanging of the body in chains at the 
crossroads, until time and the vultures had completed the sen- 
tence of civilized justice, — ^punishments in no wise different from 
those inflicted by savage tribes upon their foes. Our own Con- 
stitution made the earliest governmental protest against these 
methods of protective justice, in forever prohibiting " cruel and 
unusual punishments." 

A milder civilization has recognized that the community can be 
protected by methods less vindictive and less cruel and abhorrent. 
Loathsome dungeons and the horrors of solitary confinement are 
no longer considered necessary safeguards in the imprisonment 
of offenders ; the forfeiture of freedom is no longer a ban against 
humane treatment, and the culprit is entitled under our laws 
and customs to healthful surroundings, to the opportunity for 
labor and for useful occupation, and to at least a minimum of 
hope that he may expiate his offenses, and be some day restored 
to the companionship of his fellows and to a new opportunity of 
usefulness. 

The paroling of prisoners before the expiration of the term 
for which they are sentenced, upon evidence of an earnest desire 
of regeneration, and subject to a return behind prison walls If 
they fail to make good their promise of betterment, is one im- 
portant step towards relief from the inevitable growth of a crimi- 
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nal class, rendered hopeless of ever regaining their lost citizen- 
ship and sbare in the commonwealth. 

Probation is a far greater advance towards the same end, at 
once protective and beneficent. It suspends the sentence which 
would brand the delinquent as a criminal and isolate him fr6m 
the community as unfit to remain a member of it, and puts him 
upon his honor to show whether or not his lapse was merely the 
result of a weakness to which the best are subject. He is not 
free, but is placed under surveillance, aided by the guidance of 
a probation officer. 

These two elements of the system indicate in broad lines the 
answer to Mr. Towne's suggestion and make it plain that the pro- 
bation officer should act as the guide or teacher of his ward, and 
should aid him in every way to overcome the temptations that 
have led him into his lapse from the duty he owes to the com- 
munity. At the same time it is his duty to recognize and preserve 
the rights of his probationer. The law has suspended the sen- 
tence which would have deprived him of many of his rights ; by 
placing him under probation it has defined the bounds within 
which his normal rights are limited. He is his own master ex- 
cept within those limits ; he must report at stated periods to his 
probation officer and give a satisfactory account of his doings, 
his occupations and his pastimes. He must submit to such an 
efficacious surveillance as shall satisfy the agent of the court that 
he is not placing himself in peril of relapse. To do this he must 
be amenable to good counsel both as to his companionships and 
his employment, and must endeavor to follow such advice as will 
remove him from the occasions of temptation to wrongdoing. 
This is an obvious necessity as his continued freedom from 
restraint and his final liberation from the sentence which is only 
suspended, rest in the discretion of the court, the favorable exer- 
cise of which he can only hope for by abundant proof of his good 
will, and his resolve to escape from evil ways, and resume his 
full privileges as a member of the community. 

But the probation officer should remember that all restraint is 
onerous, and that the excess of it is frequently the parent of 
revolt and disorder. He should be careful not to overstep the 
limit beyond which it is pernicious. The purpose of the pro- 
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bation laws is to save the delinquent from the banishment and 
ostracism of the convict, and to preserve him as a full and useful 
member of the community, the right of the probationer to this 
shelter and this opportunity must be watchfully guarded. Odious 
surveillance and interference would easily defeat the purpose 
of the law, and push the probationer to concealment, subterfuge 
and deceit, as injurious as the prison life and companionship 
from which the suspension of sentence has saved him. The police 
officer would suffice for mere detective work; the probation of- 
ficer has another and more delicate fimction. 

Especially does the probation officer's function require discre- 
tion and sympathy in dealing with the delinquent's family rela- 
tions. Because, in her flock the unfortunate mother has reared 
one black sheep or merely an erring and wandering member, she 
should not, of right, be exposed to the loss of all privacy and the 
merciless searchings of the secret service. Information of the 
surroundings and influences of the probationer must unquestion- 
ably be had, for without them the probation officer could not act 
as a guide to better things, but nowhere is more discretion needed 
than in seeking this information, — the right of privacy is too 
sacred to be roughly set aside. Careless inquiries in the neigh- 
borhood readily set scandal and gossip afoot, and irremedial in- 
jury not only to the delinquent but to a whole household will be 
the result This is one of the rights which the probation officer 
should guard and protect. And the same right to secrecy belongs 
to the delinquent ; the fact of his delinquency and of his probation 
should be kept secret from all except those who have a right to 
know the facts, and these comprise only those whom the proba- 
tioner may seek employment from or with whom he may vdsh 
to enter into other relations involving confidence. 

To sum up the. suggestion : The probation officer must make 
every effort to carry into effect the beneficent purpose of the prO' 
bation law, which is to save the probationer from the stigma of 
a sentence and the degradation of prison life, and to spare the 
community the burden of a new criminal. This can best be ac- 
complished by a scrupulous observance of all the rights which 
the law has left him, and these include all the normal rights of 
the individual, subject only — ^for his own good and the protection 
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of tjie coxQinuiiity— to the constant surveillance of the courts and 
of its agent until the term of probation is satisfactorily ended. 
In this surveillance, the purpose of the law ctgi oply be fullj' 
carried out by reducing to a minimum the strictly police func- 
tions of the officer, and expanding to the utmost the sympathy and 
friendly guidance and practical aid and encouragement which 
through all time have been the efficient means (coupled with the 
certainty of punishment for recurring wrong) of bringing the 
erring to repentance and reformation. 

SuPBEiNTBNDBNT Feanxlin H. BfiiGas of the State Training 
School for Boys, Yorktown Heights; This afternoon I have been 
looking over the program of your series of conferences which 
you have been holding here for the past two months, and it seems 
to me that you have had all the instruction that the case requires, 
and my message this evening I want to be one of admiration for 
the splendid work which you, as probation o£Scers are doing, 
congratulation upon your being engaged in what to me is one of 
the most iipportant works that men and women can engage in, 
and encouragement to go on with your work with renewed courage 
and renewed determination. You know there come to us times 
when we feel exceedingly small, when it seems to us that all we 
have done, that all of the knowledge and all the interest and all the 
heartthrobs that we have put into our work somehow or other have 
borne very little fruit and we are disposed to wonder whether or 
not it is worth while. 

The physician who goes into a home to care for one who is ill 
has an entrance to that home and to the hearts of all the mem- 
bers of that family as no one else has, and I have sometimes 
envied physicians the opportunities which they have to do good, 
to do missionary work. The probation officer has a similar op- 
portunity because you go to a home, you take charge of a mem- 
ber of the family when the hearts of the members of that family 
are torn and bleeding because of the disgrace and the hardship 
which the arrest and conviction of one of the members of that 
family has entailed, and the justice and mercy of the law, not 
its punishment, is exemplified in you. You go to the home to 
carry aid and encouragement. In assisting the member of the 
family who has been put in your care, you have the opportunity 
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to help conrditions in that home, and to make them better, if need 
be; so that other members of the family may not become delin- 
quent, may not become subjects of court procedure. The physi- 
cian who goes to the home or who is called to the patient, has 
in mind, how can I administer remedies that will restore this 
patient to health. When a boy or girl is placed in your charge 
you have in your mind, how can I restore this person to society, 
how can I help him overcome his inherent weaknesses and be- 
come a good citizen ? 

The personal element in this work is so much more important, 
it seems to me, than ordinarily we give it credit for. I was very 
deeply impressed a few weeks ago when an old, white-haired 
man with flowing beard came back to this country after an absence 
of fifty years in one of the South Sea Islands. When he went 
to that land as a young man, the people were cannibals, they were 
entirely uncivilized and barbaric. At the end of fifty years it 
is a conmiunity where human life is as safe, where the rights of 
people and property are r^arded as securely as they are here 
in our own blessed land of America. Those results from can- 
nibalism and barbarism were brought about by the personal con- 
tact of one man upon those rude, cruel, untutored natives. I look 
upon probation officers as missionaries; you are home mission- 
aries; you are just as much missionaries when you go to these 
places that are called homes and strive there to bring a regard 
for truth, a regard for morality a regard for other people's rights, 
to bring true affection for father and mother, sister and brother ; 
you are just as much missionaries as was Dr. Patton in the New 
Hebrides, or those who go to China or India or to the savage 
tribes of the North or to the savage tribes of Africa. You bear 
a new life. You bear with you a regenerating force, and you are 
entitled to the greatest praise and to the greatest feeling of self- 
congratulation for the work you are doing, for the help w;hich you 
are giving to civilization for the upbuilding of boys and girls, 
men ai^d women. Think of the economic value of your work. 
In many instances those whom you save and restore to society 
if they had been convicted and been compelled to mingle with 
old and hardened offenders, would have been lost to society and 
the labor, the results of their labor as citizens, which has been 
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made possible by your work, would not only have been lost^ but 
there would have been the cost to society of subsequent trials and 
convictions. There would have been the loss of self-respect on 
the part of the men or women convicted and incarcerated. 

Changes in character come from personal touch, not otherwise ; 
come from the contact of friend with friend, come from the con- 
tact of teacher and pupil, come from the contact of officer with 
probationer. 

A friend of mine, who is the head of one of the State Normal 
Schools, said to me, speaking of a mutual friend, " When Judge 

came down into our town to teach the village school, I 

was a great, green country boy, without an idea in my head 
larger than the head of a pin. The Judge got hold of me; he 
stirred me up and aroused me and got me to thinking, and what 
I am today I owe entirely to the impulse which the Judge gave 
me in that school." This man was only one of the great many 
that the Judge aroused and gave the impulse to a new and a 
higher life. That privilege comes to each one of you in your 
contact with the boys and girls, the men and women who are 
turned over to your care to help in this probation work. It is 
a grand work. There is nothing grander in this world than to 
take hold of a human life and renew it and make a useful mem- 
ber of society out of that which would have been waste and worse 
than waste. Then, there comes the satisfaction that can come in 
no other way, " Inasmuch as ye did it unto the least of these, my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me," and no greater commendation 
can come to you or anyone else than that. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

On March 1, 1913, upon the invitation of the State Probation 
Commission, a meeting was held in the Onondaga County Court 
House at Syracuse to which all of the justices of the peace and 
police justices of the county were invited. Thirty-three justices 
were present. The object of the meeting was to discuss the need 
of extending the use of probation into the towns and villages and 
of securing an additional probation officer to be employed by the 
county and to give his entire time to the work in the town and 
village courts. 

This was the first meeting of its kind which has been held 
in the State, and as the addresses and discussions are of much 
interest as pointing the way to the need of a similar extension 
of the probation system in other counties, they are given in full 
in the proceedings which follow, the discussion only being slightly 
condensed. 

It may be stated here that as a result of the resolution adopted 
at this meeting and the subsequent following up of the same, the 
position of county probation officer to serve in the towns and vil- 
lages of Onondaga County has been established and an appoint- 
ment has been made. 

[306] 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE OF THE JUS- 
TICES OF THE PEACE OF ONONDAGA COUNTY. 

The session was called to order by Justice of the Peace W. N. 
Giles of Skaneateles. Justice G. W. Haight of Onondaga Val- 
ley was elected chairman, and Justice B. C. Meays of Baldwins- 
ville was elected secretary. 

The chairman then introduced the Hon. Frank E. Wade of 
Buffalo, Vice-President of the State Probation Commission, who 
spoke as follows on the needs of probation work : 

Vicb-Pbesidbnt Wade : It gives me great pleasure to be with 
you today and to express the desire of the State Probation Com- 
mission to co-operate with you in the plans that you are now 
contemplating, and to assist you in every way within its power. 

The conditions here in Onondaga County seem to call for the 
plans which you are forming. The progress of the development 
of probation has been very satisfactory in this State, but, as you 
are probably aware, a large part of the work has been confined 
to the cities and to the Supreme and County Courts in the coun- 
ties. Probation hasn't developed in the towns and villages and 
especially in the rural communities as it should. However, pro- 
bation has had an extraordinary growth in New York State. The 
first statute authorizing the appointment of probation offijcers was 
not passed until 1901 and since that time there has been a steady 
and splendid development. The State Probation Commission 
was organized in 1907. The years from 1901 until 1907 were 
years in which the work developed in ?"ather a desultory and in- 
termittent way. Probation officers were appointed in the cities 
largely and in some of the counties, but most of them were 
volunteer probation officers. The necessity seemed to confront 
people who are interested in this splendid institution of co-ordi- 
nating and directing and having some central force which would 
extend and help to build up the system, and so the State Proba- 
tion Commission w^s authorized by law to do this work. Since 

[3071 
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the organization of the Commiseion, the system has extended in 
a much greater degree proportionally than before and the work 
shaped by the Commission in co-ordinating the probation methods, 
in devising forms, and in suggesting improvements, has been more 
or less followed throughout the other States of the country. 

I have here a page from the last annual report of the State Pro- 
bation Commission showing the present condition of probation 
in New York State: 

Numbers placed on probation during the year end- 
ing September 30, 1912 14,687 

Increase in the number on probation over previous 
year 48 per cent. 

Perc^itages of persons passed from probation esti- 
mated as improved 79 per cent 

Number of cities using probaticm 38 

Number of counties in which the Supreme or County 

Court, or both, used probati<m 39 

Number of counties in which town and village courts 
used probation 22 

Number of publicly salaried probation officers serv- 
ing in 1912 139 

Number of volunteer and detailed officers serving in 

1912 351 

Number defendants investigated by probation of- 
ficers before sentence during the year 19,311 

Amount of money collected by probation officers for 

family support, instalment fines, and restitution.. $112,330.92 

That, gentlemen, is a splendid report on the development of 
this syst^n within so short a time. 

Now, if this system has been applied with such splendid re- 
sults to cities and to the Supreme and County Courts in counties, 
there is no reason why approximately the same results should 
not be obtained from the courts of villages and towns. There 
is, however, this difficulty, that the town or village in itself can- 
not afford to compensate a probation officer for the value of his 
services; the field is too limited; and so in order to reach that 
result and extend to villages and towns in the rural communities 
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the advantages of probation, the probation law in 1909 was 
amended. I have the law as amended: 

" Whenever provision is made for the payment of a salary 
to a probation officer by the board of supervisors of any 
county, such probation officer shall be appointed by the 
county judge, or if there be more than one county judge, by 
the county judges jointly of such county, and such probation 
officer shall serve in the Supreme and county courts of that 
county, and in any other courts in the county at the request 
of the magistrates holding sT^ch courts, except the courts of 
criminal jurisdiction of cities of the first and second class." 

That provision of law, gentlemen, was made so that the police 
justices of the villages and the justices of the peace throughout 
the State could avail themselves of the services of the county 
probation officer. 

In the State of New Jersey, the probation system is a county 
system and there the counties are supposed to be covered by the 
probation officers appointed for the county, including the cities 
and the rural districts and villages besides. In New York State 
our system is somewhat different We have built up our proba- 
tion system around the individual courts. The courts of the cities 
have their own probation officers appointed by the city judges 
and the county courts and Supreme Court have their probation 
officers appointed by the county judges. It is the endeavor of 
the State Probation Conmiission to use these county probation 
officers appointed by the county judges to supervise the necessary 
probation work in the towns and villages. It is not a difficult 
proposition. The counties are more or less limited and in small 
counties one or two probation officers can probably handle the 
situation by passing from town to town. 

It isn't necessary for me here at this stage of the development 
of the probation system to hold before you the benefits of the 
use of probation. You all know it. You have here in Syracuse 
a splendid example of what probation work can accomplish. The 
probation officers here in the city of Syracuse, Mr. Shea and Mrs. 
Thalheimer, are very efficient officers ; they are doing a splendid 
work; all you need to do is to turn to their records and see the 
results of their achievements. Mr. Zoller in the County Court 
is a very high grade man. In fact, he was the first county pro- 
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bation officer appointed, I believe, in the State, but his work is 
limited to the Supreme and county courts and his time will not 
permit him to go beyond those courts, and he needs assistance in 
the appointment of probation officers to go out into the towns 
and villages. 

There are many conditions that require the use of probation 
in your courts. You are familiar with that fact, of course. It 
is my official duty in connection with my work as a member of 
the State Conmiission of Prisons to go into the penitentiaries 
and jails quite a little, and I am sorry to say, as a rule, peni- 
tentiaries and jails are not good places to send people to. Any 
young man, especially between the ages of 16 and 21, or any 
man or woman, who have within themselves the possibilities of 
redemption should be treated by outside treatment rather than 
by being conmiitted to such institutions. There isn't much op- 
portunity for improvement in jails and penitentiaries. There is 
not much opportunity for work. Here in the Onondaga County 
penitentiary you have more work than in some of the others, on 
account of the stone quarries. During the summer they are kept 
busy, but during the winter I assume most of them are in idle- 
ness, and in the jails everywhere prisoners are idle. It is a 
demoralizing, degrading and destroying condition ; and when any 
one is sent to these institutions, as a rule, they come out worse 
than when they went in. It seems to me that anything that will 
give you an opportunity to save the right kind of people from 
such environment and from the contamination and the stigma 
of confinement should be welcomed on your part. 

There are some conditions that prevail in villages and towns 
as much as in cities. The children of your villages and towns 
probably want to play truant as much as in the city, and unless 
they are sent to school they will not become the right kind of citi- 
zens. Unless the youth of the land is trained in industry, in 
ideals of good citizenship during those tender and formative 
years, the State will pay and pay very heavily at the other end 
of their lives. It is up to those who have the enforcement of 
the educational laws, to you judges, to see that they are enforced. 
You cannot send these children to institutions in very large 
number, but you can put them under the supervision of good 
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people who are acting as probation officers, to direct their habits 
and correct their faults. 

Then another condition I assume exists in villages and towns 
relatively as much as in cities, and that is, non-support on the 
part of the husbands of the family. The probation system is 
specially qualified to deal with that class. A man who will not 
support his wife and children is contributing toward the bad citi- 
zenship of this country. Underfeeding on the part of the chil- 
dren; neglect of children on the part of parents, tend to make 
bad citizens in the future. These men should be made to work 
and their wages, or a proportion of their wages, should be appro- 
priated for the family. In the city of Buffalo we are collecting 
about $60,000 a year for the support of families. The men are 
brought into the court and the judge directs that they work and 
contribute a certain proportion of their wages for the support 
of their family or else go to the penitentiary; they work con- 
fronted by that alternative. The probation officer either gets 
the money and turns it over to the family, or it is paid directly 
to the family by the men within the observation and the knowl- 
edge of the probation officer. That is a plan that will undoubt- 
edly apply to the rural districts as well as the city. 

Then, you can help straighten out some of the drunkards. 
Probably drunkenness doesn't respond to probationary treatment 
as well as some other offenses, but there are many young men 
who are starting out in a career of idleness and drunkenness who 
can be taken in time and redeemed. 

There is a splendid opportunity for the extension of proba- 
tion into your courts. I understand here in Onondaga County 
there are about eight villages ranging in population from 5,000 
down to 1,000. They are more or less adjacent to Syracuse and 
the inhabitants come and go and are probably in a way subject 
to the same temptation, and possibly the same conditions affect 
those villages as you will find in the city of Syracuse, and yet 
the city of Syracuse is covered by a first-class probation system 
and these villages are allowed to be neglected in that respect. 
The opportunity is here and it would be very pleasing to the 
State Probation Commission if you would organize here in On- 
ondaga County a model county probation system ; if you will 
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show to the whole State of New York that there can be organized 
an effective and efficient probation systan for the yiUageo and 
towns. Whatever assistance or help or co-operation may be 
needed; I vouchsafe on the part of the State Probation Commis- 
sion as far as lies within our power. 

The Chairman: I have been asked to call on Supreme 
Court Justice Andrews to speak to us on this matter. 

SuPBBMB CouBT JusTiOB WiLLiAM S. Andbbws of SyTacusc : 
The probation system as exemplified in my court and in the 
county court has certainly been very effective and very useful. 
In the majority of cases imder Probation Officer ZoUer, who has 
worked with us for a number of years in the Supreme and county 
courts, the results have been good. 

In the preliminary investigations the probation officer has been 
of great use, perhaps of more use to us than he would be to you 
judges in the villages where you know more of the character and 
antecedents of the prisoners called before you than we do. The 
most difficult duty which we have to perform is in trying to ap- 
portion with some degree of justice the punishment to the crime. 
A man comes before you and pleads guilty to some offense. Per- 
haps it is an offense where you may sentence him to twenty years 
in State's Prison, or one year, or where you can put him on 
probation. On the outside, there seems to be no particular rea- 
son why you should say twenty years and not fifteen, or why 
you should say ten and not seven, or seven and not five. It is a 
very difficult and perplexing problem. In this way the probation 
officer has been of great use to us. Before sentence is passed, 
he makes a much fuller and more complete investigation of the 
career and the history of the criminal than it is possible for us 
to get in any other way and then upon his report, and upon his 
advice, knowing all the facts so far as they can be discovered 
from having interviewed the prisoner and the prisoner's friends 
and relatives, you can ordinarily much more nearly reach what is 
justice in the case. 

But the most important thing is the idea of preserving young 
people, young boys and young girls who have committed their 
first offense, who are not naturally and inherently vicious, pre- 
serving them from the associations and the stigma which im- 
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prisonment is bound to bring upon them. If we can save the 
State and the county from the greiat expense which an habitual 
criminal entails (and they are apt to become such after going 
through this experience), we have accomplished a work which will 
many times repay us for any expense which the probation officer 
may be to the county. 

How it should be done, what is practical in the matter, whether 
one probation officer can act for all your courts, I don't know. 
That is a matter which men of more experience than I in the 
working of the system must discuss, but I am sure that if a pro- 
bation officer is appointed for the town and village courts of this 
county and if he is judiciouBly used, it will be very helpful to 
us all. 

The Chairman : I will ask Judge Ross to give us his views. 

County Judge William M. Ross of Onondaga County : The 
credit for this movement, if I may so term it, to extend the pro- 
bation system to the county at large, belongs to Mr. Towne, the 
secretary of the State Probation Commission. My connection 
with this meeting arose after he suggested such extension and I 
said to Mr. Towne that it seemed to me feasible and desirable, 
but the primary essential was to have the co-operation of you 
gentlemen; that without such co-operation it would not at least 
be a success, which it otherwise would be; hence this meeting 
today. 

Of course, if a justice of the peace takes the view that he knows 
more about the situation than anyone else can find out, and 
doesn't desire the assistance of a proj^ation officer, such officer 
can do no good in that court; but if a justice seeks and will avail 
himself of such assistance, he will find it of great advantage. 

Heretofore, before the rise of the probation system, prisoners 
were allowed to go on suspended sentences, which practically 
meant dropping the case. Don't for a minute think that probation 
is clemency; it is the severest kind of punishment. I have had 
case after case when the men would rather take their sentence 
and serve their definite term than to be put on probation. 

Two days ago, I sentenced a man to Elmira who had been on 
probation for two years. Now probation has been with him a 
mistake. It turned out that we made a mistake, but all human 
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agencies make mistakes and at least we haven't lost track of 
him. Kemember it is not to be expected that the courts can keep 
all men good all the time, or any man good all the time, but if 
we can keep some of these men good some of the time, we have 
done something. 

I have received very full replies to questions which I asked 
you gentlemen and I want to call your attention to them. These 
figures are not by any means precise, but they are approximately 
accurate. For the year 1912, there were in this county outside 
of the city of Syracuse and Solvay (1 want to speak of Solvay 
alone later on because it is in a class by itself) 578 convictions. 
There were 266 suspended sentences; there were precisely 100 
under 21 years; there were 14 females; there were 28 cases of 
fines imposed (I presume there were more than that, but that is 
what the reports show) ; there were 104 committed to the peniten- 
tiary ; and there were 48 cases dropped. 

I want to call your attention to these figures. You may elimi- 
nate from this record the 104 committed to the penitentiary. I 
assume the justices found that in these cases perhaps it was the 
proper and only thing to do, but there were 266 suspended sen- 
tences and the 48 cases dropped, and there were more cases 
dropped than that, where the parties didn't appear. There is 
your work for a probation officer; not in all of those cases, but 
in some of them. As I stated, Solvay is in a class by itself. Judge 
Ryan had 926 convictions; he had 435 suspended sentences; he 
committed 180 to the penitentiary. Of course with Judge Ryan 
and with some of the other justices living along the line of the 
New York Central, there are many cases that are not proper 
subjects for probation. Some are tramps; many of these cases 
are violations of the game laws; these would not be cases for 
probation at all, but out of the 435 suspended sentences in Judge 
Ryan's court isn't there a fruitful field for a probation officer to 
follow those cases as they should be followed into the home and 
all that that means. 

Judge Andrews has referred to the matter of economy. The 
most expensive proposition that we have is the care of a man 
who is a criminal. It costs probably $500 to convict a man of a 
felony ; then you have to take care of him ; you are deprived of 
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his labor for the siipport of his family and himself; he is an 
outlaw the rest of his life, or at least a part of it, preying on 
society, and I haven't touched on the moral side of this question 
at all. Now, isn't it a good investment if he can be taken in the 
beginning of his career and turned towards manhood, lawfulness, 
decency, and righteousness ? It strikes me that it is. We have 
depended, and our forefathers also depended, on the high virtue 
of a feeling of responsibility of their conscience to their maker ; 
they believed that this high virtue of moral responsibility would 
take care of the community. That was true in the days of sparsely 
settled communities, but we have reached the point where indi- 
vidual responsibility and good laws are not enough. We must 
have good administration, and it is useless, as a rule, to give a 
man a suspended sentence unless it can be followed up by obser- 
vation and by action. 

Just one word more. The law places the appointment of the 
officer selected upon the county judge. I want to say to you that 
the county judge has no candidate. He only desires to make an 
appointment that will produce the greatest efficiency possible. 

You magistrates of the county of Onondaga, know that Onon- 
daga has never been behind in any movement for the uplift of 
our fellow men and the rest of this work is with you. 

The Chairman : Mr. Towne has suggested to me that I ask all 
the gentlemen present to take part in this discussion and give 
the State Probation Commission their views and experiences. In 
view of Mr. Ryan's record at Solvay, we would like to hear from 
him. 

Police Justice William J. Ryan of Solvay: I am heartily 
in favor of a probation officer to look after cases in the towns 
and villages of this county. I think the cases, judging from my 
own experience, that would derive most benefit from the appoint- 
ment of such an officer, are those of young boys who have gotten 
into the habit of taking things not belonging to them and those 
who are accustomed to play truant and who get into mischief of 
other kinds. My action in the cases of these boys when they are 
brought in for the first or second time is to give them a good 
talking to and suspend sentence. In a week or so they come in 
again and the only thing I can do is to send them to some school, 
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sometimes to St Vincent's in Utica, or to Rochester, but if we 
had a probation o£Scer I am sure that the necessity of sending 
those boys away would be obviated in nearly all cases. 

A probation officer would be useful, and particularly so, in 
non-support cases. In Solvay we have a large foreign population 
and, among the Polish especially, they have the habit of staying 
with their families for some months and then remaining away 
for several months. In the meantime, the families are a charge 
on the town. After a while the men come back and then we have 
to arrest them as an example to some of the others and send them 
to the penitentiary. I think if a probation officer were up there 
he would see that these delinquent husbands go tc work and turn 
their wages over to the families so that it wouldn't be necessary 
to send them to the penitentiary. 

Another class of cases is that of men who drink to excess and 
spend a disproportionate share of their wages for liquor. That 
is easy to do in Solvay where we have so many saloons. We 
have 29 saloons in a population of 3,400. If we had a probation 
officer who could follow up these cases and insist upon these men 
turning the greater part of their money to the family, it would 
be a good thing. 

Judge Ross has said something about the large number of con- 
victions. We have a large amount of court work in Solvay due 
to the large foreign population and to the saloons. Then, we are 
on the line of the New York Central Railroad and during the 
summer the railroad detectives bring over a good many train 
riders. It has been the custom in the past for a lot of well-mean- 
ing people to set up a fearful howl about the expense of trying 
these train riders, but I can assure you that if all the municipali- 
ties throughout the State of New York and throughout the 
Ignited States would co-operate with the railroad authorities in 
stamping out this train riding, the number of tramps would be 
reduced, to my mind, at least 75 per cent. It is so easy to go 
from one place to another ; they think it is a joke. These prisoners 
brought before me range anywhere from 14 years up to 60. It 
is a terrible thing when a boy runs away from home and is 
brought^ in contact with the very scum of the earth, men who 
have been in almost every jail in the United States, who are suf- 
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f ering from all sorts of diseases, and are degraded physically and 
morally. A boy brought into contact with that class of humanity 
will go to the dogs, whereas if he could be picked up and sent 
to his parents, a world of good would be done. 

While I am discussing this train-riding proposition, I want to 
add that a good many of those boys who are picked up are run- 
ning away from home for the first time. If you will recall when 
you were boys yourselves you will realize that in the case of 
nearly every boy there comes a desire at some time to run away 
from home. Comparatively few of us did so, as a matter of 
fact, but a large number do it, and men don't have to make 
more than one or two trips before becoming possessed with the 
"wanderlust," and then it is almost impossible to break them of the 
habit. They go from place to place and get out of the habit of 
working; they are thrown in contact with this scum of humanity 
and get in the habit of stealing and going to jail occasionally; 
any number of boys are ruined in that way. In Solvay in my 
treatment of these cases I always, with the exception of young 
boys, give them the option of a fine. You would be surprised 
the amount of money collected. I do it in this way. Sometimes 
they have the money on them, but very often they have friends 
to whom they telegraph, so that the expense connected with it is 
redxiced to a minimum. In the case of young boys, when the 
parents have been telegraphed to, almost immediately the fare 
is sent and boy after boy has been sent home; but sometimes I 
have had to send boys to the penitentiary for short terms who 
ought not to have been sent there. If a probation officer could 
be there at the court, he could make arrangements very often 
with these boys who are sent to the penitentiary to return to 
their parents, or possibly he might have influence enough to get 
them positions in Syracuse and make arrangements whereby they 
could be cared for. I feel that with the present facilities a short 
term in the penitentiary often does them a lot of good. I don't 
know whether I could say any more at the present time, except 
that I am heartily in favor of the creation of the office of pro- 
bation officer to look after the cases in towns and villages. 

Justice of the Peace W. N. Giles of Skaneateles: I have 
come rather to learn than to talk, and I am deeply interested 
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in this subject I accepted my present office with many high 
ideals and I have to confess that many of those ideals have been 
shattered. I have been unable to do the work of my office ac- 
cording to my ideal largely because of the lack of implements 
to work with. I believe the most important implement is the 
probation officer. I have in mind now several cases which I have 
undertaken to handle through the suspended sentence or by ad- 
journing the case under my own probation, some successfully, but 
more, I am sorry to say, unsuccessfully. 

My idea has been, and I believe the idea should be, not so 
much to inflict punishment, except in the cases of real crime, as 
to bring about betterment I have had several cases of non- 
support. I had one extremely aggravated case and I had the 
man before me several times and placed him under my own pro- 
bation and got a little money, but gradually he grew lax. How- 
ever, by holding over him a penitentiary sentence, I was able for 
a time to make him pay something, but later I was so lenient 
that he began to think I wouldn't send him to the penitentiary. 
Judge Boss, in his kindness and bigness of heart, (and lack of 
respect for my judgment) tried to get him out. I was very rude 
to the judge when I wrote back to him ; I said that if he let him 
out, I would put him back ; but finally we comprised and got him 
out and he worked three weeks and skipped and we have been 
supporting his family ever since. That fellow was a great big, 
good-hearted fellow, who did nothing wrong except that he 
wanted to spend his money for rum. A good probation officer 
would have kept him a good respectable man. I only mention 
this to show that I know that the non-support problem could be 
met by an efficient probation officer. 

My greatest trouble is with boys who are 16 years of age. If 
they are just over 16, they are just as liable to be mischievous 
as those who are younger, and what can I do with the boy over 
16 ? My conscience doesnH permit me to send that boy, who is 
only semi-criminal, or only maliciously mischievous, to the peni- 
tentiary, for T have never seen any very great improvement from 
that treatment You can keep an old soak sober for some time 
by that method, but you cannot make a young boy better that 
way. I have no way of enforcing my authority and holding the 
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boys of that age. In these cases, the probation officer, from my 
observation of what they have done in other sections, can do that 
thing, and I am asking this county to give us the most efficient 
probation system possible. I am ready to co-operate with the 
authorities and am anxious to have them help me out in some 
cases. 

I have a boy that I have to send to the Industrial School on 
Monday or Tuesday. He has been before me two or three times. 
First, for light mischief, then more malicious mischief; every 
time his father and mother came to me and pleaded and prom- 
ised to help make that boy right. I wanted to try, and so I have 
talked to him and have done my best to make him think he ought 
to be better, and yet the other night he was caught getting ready 
to rob the money till. If I could have charge of that boy as a 
probation officer myself, or if the probation officer that you will 
secure could have had that boy in charge and could have brought 
him to realize what would be the consequences of his wrongdoing, 
as I have been unable to do, I believe we could have that boy on 
the road to good citizenship instead of on the wrong road. 

I have read and studied, and, as I have said, I have had ideals, 
and I have desired to be of some use in improving these condi- 
tions. I have a man who has been a drunkard for a long time 
and he has got so now that he neglects his work and abuses his 
family. I have him now on probation. Three weeks ago I ad- 
journed his case for sixty days. A six month's term in the peni- 
tentiary for a violation of his probation is what awaits him. I 
said to him, " The first time you get drunk or go into a saloon, 
we will enforce that sentence." He came to me the other day 
with tears in his eyes and said his tongue was swelling up for 
want of a drink and wanted me to let up for once, but I didn't 
do it. He is working every day and he is under my probation, 
which, of course, isn't strictly legal. I believe we want the pro- 
bation system in its fullness in Onondaga County. 

Justice of the Peace E. M. Lyon of Minoa: I heard the 
Rev. B. I. Ives, a number of years ago, while chaplain in Auburn 
prison, say in a public address: "Don't think for a moment, 
gentlemen, that the sending of a man to the penitentiary or to a 
State prison is for the purpose of reform. They are not reformed 
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in our prisons or our penitentiaries." I thought he knew what 
he was talking about from the position that he held, and when, 
something like sixteen years ago, I was first appointed to fill out 
the t^rm of office of a justice who had just died, I went into 
office with the idea in my mind that if I sent a man to jail or 
to the penitentiary in order to reform him I would fail. I have 
been seeking ever since some way to reach and reform a man. 

I have watched with a great deal of interest Judge Shove's 
work along that line in Syracuse. I have felt that if we in our 
village and town courts could have some of the aids that the city 
judges have, we might perhaps be more successful. I am going 
to give you a few experiences. 

Like Mr. Ryan, I am one of the railroad justices. I am right 
along the line of the railroad and have had before me this year 
about 100 young men ranging from 21 down to 16, who would 
have been subjects for the penitentiary if I had chosen to send 
them there. I have been to the penitentiary two or three times 
myself — ^not as a prisoner — ^and I have seen the class of people 
that are there. I haven't felt like sending young men who hadn't 
yet graduated in crime into a place of that kind. I reckoned 
that a one-term man who spent 30 to 60 days there would pretty 
surely become a second or third-term man. I have, therefore, been 
waiting with a great deal of interest for this meeting, and I have 
been hoping that you would show us some way out. 

I recall one case during the past year, that of a boy who was 
brought into my court charged with burglary and larceny. He 
was undoubtedly guilty. The mother came to me and said, " We 
cannot do anything with that boy at home ; we don't want you to 
let him come home." His imcle came and said the same thing; 
the boy's father was not there. I did not like to send that boy 
away. It seemed to me that the right method would be to put 
him under some kind of restraint. What to do I didn't know. 
Finally, by consent, we changed the felony charge to a misde- 
meanor charge and then the boy pleaded guilty. I gave him a 
suspended sentence but didn't know whether Probation Officer 
ZoUer would take him or not. I wrote Mr. ZoUer a letter and 
told him that the boy lived here in the city, sent the letter by 
the boy to Mr. ZoUer and received a reply saying that Mr. Zoller 
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had .taken chai^ge of the case. Durii^g the time that sentence ran 
that boy was all right; he went right to work and turned his 
money in for the care of the mother who wanted him sent away. 
I could tell you a number of such cases where I could have used 
a probation officer and used Tiim well. 

The other day I received a postal card from a Western city. 
I read it with a good deal of interest " Judge, I was before 
you at such a time last summer ; I pleaded guilty ; you sentenced 
me and gave me a suspended sentence. I am here now ; I came 
right away ; I have been working ever since I came ; I am making 
good; I am going back to New York in the course of a month 
or so and I will stop and see you; I don't know what I would 
have done if you had locked me up at that time. I never liad 
been inside of prison." Now, don't you think I was glad when 
I received that card that I had been able to see far enough to 
give that young man a chance. I didn't even remeniber his name, 
but I looked back on the docket and found he was 21 years of age, 
a resident of the city of New York, his mother a widow. He is 
going l)ack to see the mother bye and bye, and I hope to see him. 

Gentlemen, I am in favor of this probation system clear down 
to the soles of nay feet and to the very last hair on my head. I 
believe there is something in it ; that we are getting away from 
the old idea of pounding a man to death to make Tiim good. 

Justice of the Peace O. J. Beown of Lysander: I believe 
in the probation system and no one can say too much for it to suit 
me. I come from the Town of Lysander. I am a justice up 
there and am interested to know whether or not the establish- 
ment of a county .probation officer in this county is going to help 
me in my work in rthe town of Lysander. There is no doubt in 
m.j mind that Justice Ryan ought to Jiave a jprobation officer and 
he could keep one busy all the time, but I question whether or 
not a piobatiou officer, after takiixg care of the cases before Jus- 
tiee Ryan and the justices in East Syracuse, could take ca»re of us. 

Now, there are about eighty committing magistrates in Onon- 
daga County outside of Syracuse. In my town there are four 
otheis beside myself and all of them have some cases every year. 
If (the probation officer were to go to the places where other 
justices hold court in my town, he would have to spend the day 
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going there, looking after the case and coming back. He wouldn't 
have much time to look after the case. It always seemed to me 
that a justice of the peace^ serving as he does in a restricted 
locality, is himself in a very good position to exercise probation 
w ithout the assistance of an officer. 

An incident that comes to my mind is that of a boy reporting 
to me this morning. He broke into a store and stole some money 
and when the case came before me, he pleaded guilty. I ad- 
journed the matter long enough until I could find out what ailed 
the boy. I found he had never been beyond the third grade in 
school. As soon as he could he had gone to work, though his 
father earned enough money to take care of the family. For a 
long time I was at a loss to know what to do in that case. I got 
him back in school and although he reports to me only once a 
week, I see him oftener; I see the principal of the school and 
he tells me the boy is doing fine; that he had advanced a grade 
within a year and is taking an interest in his work. 

I had a girl in the Spring about 19 years of age and she was 
going down hill fast. She was brought before me and it seemed 
best that she shouldn't stay in the village of Baldwinsville any 
longer. I suspended sentence upon her, placed her on probation, 
and she came to Syracuse and found work and reported at my 
office, and from what I know of her — the probation has ceased — 
she is doing very well indeed. 

I had another boy who was almost a neighbor of mine. His 
mother came to me from time to time complaining that the boy 
wouldn't come home nights. He would sleep under a telegraph 
pole when nearly freezing. I talked with the boy and tried to 
do something for him. We had him arrested for petty larceny; 
I suspended sentence on him and had him report to me, but we 
could do nothing for him at all. He would come to my house and 
sleep in my bam while under my probation and I would find him 
outside the bam in the morning and ask him if he had been home 
that night and I found he couldn't and wouldn't tell the truth. 
Probation failed with that boy ; we sent him to Rochester. Pos- 
sibly a probation officer would have had better success, but I was 
right there (he lived within two blocks) ; I saw him oftener than 
once a week and it doesn't seem in that case a probation officer 
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living in the city of Syracuse or some other town in the county, 
could have been of any assistance. 

I welcome the extension of the probation system, but as one 
of the justices, I am very close to the taxpayer. The tax rate 
has gone up so much that I have heard from many of my neigh- 
bors. Now, I don't think that the question of the expense of a 
probation officer is one that ought to stop the appointment of 
this officer if we get the benefit of it I don't believe Lysander 
will get the benefit of the increase in the assessment-roll by the 
appointment of a county probation officer. I say this not because 
I am opposed to the probation system, but because I think the 
method of putting it into effect by the means of a county proba- 
tion officer will probably benefit Solvay, East Syracuse, possibly 
Onondaga Valley; I don't think it will benefit my town. 

Justice of the Peace S. T. Allis of Camillus : I hold right 
the reverse of Justice Brown's opinion. I look upon a probation 
officer as economy to our taxpayers. I find cases coming before 
me year after year for non-support. The wife will say, " I wish 
you would do something with him." " Well, the best I can do 
is to send him to Jamesville." " I don't want that ; I don't 
know what we will do for support." What are we to do but drop 
the case and go and talk to the man and tell him the wife has 
made a complaint, but that we are not going to do anything fur- 
ther. As a matter of economy, I think we ought to have a pro- 
bation officer that will come to our towns. It will be a great 
help to us. I have taken the work upon myself and have had 
them report to me, which has been efficient in some measure, but 
I don't believe it is a proper thing for a justice to do. Of course, 
we cannot follow it up. I am strongly in favor of a probation 
officer. 

Mr. Wade : With reference to the point brought out by Judge 
Brown, I would like to say that probation is the exercise of 
clemency on the part of the court. That being so, the responsi- 
bility is with the court and the judge, and the whole theory of 
probation is that the judge shall seek to do his full duty by the 
person released in the community. Now, the judge, if he has the 
time to give personal attention to probation work, ought to make 
a good probation officer, and I haven't any doubt that the results 
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achieved by J^adge Brown have been splendid, but unfortunately, 
judges are too busy. Possibly here and there in some village a 
judge can take a few cases and follow them up, but in most cases 
he cannot He is busy with his judicial work and private inters 
ests, and in order to carry on the work a probation o£Scer is 
necessary to represent the judge. He goes out and executes tiie 
clemency and the mercy that the judge has exercised in releasing 
a* man, follows him up, and endeavors to redeem him. There 
is plenty of opportunity in Onondaga County for every judge to 
exercise all the probation oversight that he has the time to exer- 
cise and for one or more probation officers in addition. I don't 
think that this locality or that locality should be considered, but 
rather the general good of the whole county. That, I think, 
should be the viewpoint of the justices in handling tliis problem. 

JuBTicB OF THE Pbace E. L. Fellows of South Onoudaga : It 
seems to me if we could have a county probation officer and if he 
could go through our towns once a week and see the different ones 
on probation and they not know when he is coming, especially 
the boys and girls, it would be a grand good thing for us. I 
don't think the expense ought to be taken into any account what- 
ever, for this probation officer is going to advance the morals of 
our young men. 

Justice of the Peace Nelson L. Lansing of East Syracuse : 
I have in mind a case which came before me a year ago. A fellow 
had been before the former justice five times in six months ; had 
done thirty days, and paid a fine of $10. I said to him, " Why 
don't you keep straight ? ^' He had a family of five children, 
and if he went to jail it would be a big expense to the town, so I 
said to him : " I am going to fine you so much and you give me 
an order on the man you work for and I will disburse it.^' I 
allowed him enough for carfare back and forth to work^ and 
meals, and gave the rest to his family. That continued for about 
six weeks until T thought I had him pretty well taken care of. 
I wrotfe to the people he worked for and told them to pay him 
his wages, but inside of ten days he was arrested again. I had 
him report to me once a week for a long time. 

Then there are the non^support cases. In- those cases I issue 
orders that they contribute so much to their families. The matter 
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of truancy and' of improper guardianship, I put right up to the 
parent. " Either keep the child in school or he will be taken 
away from you.'' As to the probation proposition^ undoubtedly 
some of the justices may have time to take care of it. I know 
I haven't time to take charge of all the cases tiiat come before me. 

Justice of the Peace W. N. Giles of Skaneateles :. I would 
like to ask Mr. Wade if the probation officer under the law would 
have any authority to see that saloons do not sell to some of our 
probationers. I have served such notice in a number of cases. 
Would the probation officer have this authority, or could he be 
clothed with such authority ? 

Mr. Wade : I am afraid that the probation officer wouldn't 
have any more authority than the judge. Ha could be clothed^ 
by Ibw with more authoritj^ if it was thought proper, but the 
saloons, as I understand it, are undier special legislation. I think, 
they are governed^ by the Excise Law, and as long as they keep 
within' that law there is no one that can do anything, but as sooit 
as they violate it, the probation officer or any other citizen is iiL 
a position to recommend' a procedure against them. Notice can 
be served, the Exicse Department notified, and action b^un^ to 
take away tiieir licensest 

Mr. Arthur W. Towne, Secretary of the State Probation 
Commission: I migjit say that Commissioner Clement of the 
State Department of Excise came to the State Probation Com- 
mission not long ago and suggested that legislation be enacted 
to confer authority upon probation officers to require the post- 
ing of habitual dnmkards. No such legislation has been enacted. 
It has been suggested that the State Conference of Magistrates 
take action. The State Conference of Magistrates hesitated about 
taking any action on the matter, but meanwhile the probation, of- 
ficers in some places can, and do, go to the saloon keepers and 
through requests, backed up by their official position, are able to 
bring it about that the saloon keepers wouldn't sell to certain men. 

Justice of the Peace B. C Meays of Baldwinsvillie : I have 
had' something like twelve years' experience in Baldwinsville as- 
sociated) with) mtr. Brown, and I find that probation work with 
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local officers is not a success. I have tried it, acting myself as 
the probation officer and also using a constable and other people 
as probation officers. I find that the culprit doesn't observe the 
probation. It will work all right for a few days, but it soon 
wears off and I think it needs some stranger, some person who 
is not personally acquainted with the individual to properly en- 
force probation. It has a better effect upon tiie probationers. 
They feel that the person who is coming as the probation officer 
really has some authority more than the local magistrate with 
whom they are acquainted and associated. 

The greatest sources of annoyance to the magistrates in the 
small towns are disorderly persons, who abandon and fail to 
support their families, and also truants. I think that the greatest 
benefit which we could obtain from a probation officer would be 
in the case of truants. The truant officers appointed by the local 
school board will not do it and the magistrates themselves cannot 
do it. In my experience with cases of non-support and family 
desertion I find that the person who is violating the law will 
continue to do so if a magistrate tries to make himself a proba- 
tion officer, or if he appoints some local person. 

As I understand it, the law under which it is proposed to 
appoint a probation officer provides that the supervisors shall 
first make an appropriation and provide for the appointment and 
the payment of this officer, and then the county judge makes the 
appointment, and T would suggest to all those members of the 
various town boards, and the justices of the peace who are pres- 
ent, that if they approve of the appointment of a county probation 
officer and assistant probation officer, they interview their super- 
visors and suggest to them the necessity and the importance of 
taking this matter up. T understand the appropriation is entirely 
in their hands and that without their assistance and co-operation 
nothing can be done. T would suggest that the justices present 
see the other justices and that the matter be taken up with the 
supervisors and a request be made to each individual supervisor 
that he take this matter up and use his best effort to have the 
appropriation made and an assistant probation officer appointed. 
T think it is very important; T don't see how it can help being 
a benefit to the country justices ; I feel it is absolutely required. 
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I think it will be of great benefit to me as a magistrate, and I 
am sure it will to the other justices of the county. 

Justice of the Peace John P. Cottle of Elbridge: While 
I am heartily in favor of this work and think it ought to go on, 
I think we ought to have some discussion in regard to the ex- 
pense that we are placing upon the board of supervisors. I think 
we should understand whether this is to be permanent or whether 
it is to be something that is to continue for one year with the 
prospect of going further if the people benefit by it and want it. 
As far as I am concerned personally, I believe the movement is 
all right. I think it would save the county in time a great deal 
of expense, caused by sending those people to the penitentiary 
and maintaining them while there. I would like to hear in 
regard to the expense of it and whether it would be policy to 
continue the work in general or make it for a year with the 
understanding that the people could go further if they wished to. 

Commissioneb Wade: That is all within the power of the 
board of supervisors ; they make the appropriation for the salary 
and the county judge apt)oints the officer. The salaries of pro- 
bation officers range variously, although I believe it is economy 
to make a fair-sized appropriation; a laborer is worthy of his 
hire. If you are going to get a man for this work, you want 
the best, and you cannot get first-class officers without fair pay. 
So I believe a fair appropriation should be made in order to get 
the right kind of person ; a person of more or less education, in- 
telligence and humanity, who understands what probation means 
and who has a heart and an interest in the work. It is of su- 
preme importance that you get the right kind of a person. A 
great deal of the success of the probation system depends on the 
probation officer himself and I should say that you want an ap- 
propriation of not less than $1,000. That is the least that should 
be made for such an officer. 

Justice of the Peace W. N. Giles : One thought suggested 
to me about the probation officer being called into our court and 
the difficulty of getting to all the courts. Now, I wouldn't give 
a fig myself to have the probation officer in the court. I will 
take care of the boys in court, but I want a man to whom I can 
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send when 1 have suspended sentence on John Doe and Jhave 
put him on probation and say to him: '* I want you to see to 
this case, look up all the facts, and do everything possible to 
save this young man." Not at the court, but afterwards. I will 
take care of him while there. 

Justice William Ryan of Solvay: I have here a resolution 
that I wish to present and ask the chair to read it. I move that 
it be adopted. 

Secretaby M.KAYS : Resolved, That the conference of the town 
and village magistrates of Onondaga 'County, convened to con- 
sider the need of an assi^ant county probation officer in their 
corrrts, believe such an officer is needed, and therefore recommend 
the establishment of the position by the board of supervisors. 

(The motion for the adoption of the resolution being duly sec- 
onded and put, was carried by a practically mumimous rising 
vote.) 
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REPORT OF Alf INSPECTION OF THE BUFFALO CMILDREN*S 

GOVRT. 

By John D. Lynn, 2d., Assistant Secretary of the State Proba- 
tion Commission. 

Albany, N.. Y., February 10, 1913, 

Bon. Frank E. Wade, Chairman, Committee on Investvgatik)n 
of the State Probation Commission, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir. — ^While in Buffklo from January 27 to FiBbruary ly 
I made an inquiry into the methods and operations of the proba- 
tion system in the Buffalo Children's Court, and found that the 
system was being used extensively and apparently with good 
results. Much thought has been given to the organization and 
conduct of the work of the court, and there are evidences of 
substantial progress both in the hearing of cases and in lihe 
operations of the probation system. A great deal of credit for 
this progress should be given to Judge George E. Judge and to 
Chief Probation Officer, Joseph J. Kingsbury, and to the other 
salaried officers of the court. One feature which, so far as is 
known, has never been developed before in any other cRildren'^s 
court, is the practice of Judge Judge in addressing the children 
at different schools on causes of juvenile delinquency. The pro- 
bation officers are well fitted for their work, and they work hard. 
There are, however, a few changes and recommendations whibh 
I would suggest and which I believe would tend greatly to per- 
fect the system. 

Selection and Supervision of Yoiunteers.. 

Owing to the small number of paid probation officers, the 
Bliffalo Children's Court makes extensive use of volunteers. One 
phase of the volunteer system whi^h is most vital is the seltee- 
tion of thiose who aTe appointed volianteers. While Judge Judge 
cndBafvors to choose tiie ^(i^hLnteers witb caare, I find l^t the 
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children are not infrequently represented by an attorney, and 
that in some cases the attorney is made the child's probation of- 
ficer. This practice seems to me open to certain objections. An 
attorney is usually occupied with his own work; he may not 
be fitted personally for probation duties, and there is naturally 
danger that he may tend to be unduly lenient toward his client. 

When the judge places a child under the probationary over- 
sight of a volunteer, Chief Probation Officer Kingsbury, accord- 
ing to my observations, takes both the volunteer, if present, and 
the child into his office, where he makes out a card containing 
a statement of the period and conditions of probation, and gives 
such instructions as may seem necessary. The volunteers are 
not always present when children are assigned to their care. 
In one case that came to my attention the judge directed the 
child to report to a volunteer, who was his school principal. 

After a child is placed under a volunteer, the degree of super- 
vision maintained by the chief over the volunteer varies in dif- 
ferent cases. Some of the volunteers who are especially inter- 
ested send occasional reports to the chief of their own accord. 
In many cases, however, as far as I could learn, no report reaches 
the chief unless he calls personally on the volunteer. Such calls 
are infrequent. During the year the number of probationers 
under volunteers ranged from 120 to 160. 

Rule 10 of the BuflFalo Children's Court, requires that ''all 
alleged or apparent violations of the probationary conditions by 
any probationer shall be promptly investigated by the probation 
officer supervising the probationer. If the probation officer finds 
the violation to be serious, or if he has reason to believe that a 
probationer has absconded or otherwise disappeared, without per- 
mission, from probationary oversight or from the jurisdiction of 
the court, he shall forthwith report the facts to the chief proba- 
tion officer.'* If a child seriously violates his probation the vol- 
unteer notifies the chief in most cases, but this is not always 
done. Such omission on the part of any volunteer is apt to cast 
discredit upon the probation system, and the chief should insist 
upon an immediate report of any such violation. 

When a child is placed with a volunteer the chief ceases as a 
rule to exercise any real supervision over him, and as Mr. Kings- 
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bury said, in substance, '^ When a probationary term of a proba- 
tioner under a volunteer ends, we can only guess at the result. 
In our own cases we usually know whether he has improved or 
not, but with a volunteer it can only be a matter of conjecture." 
The work of volunteers can be of much value if they are care- 
fully chosen, properly directed and closely supervised. If there 
is laxity in any of these regards, the system is likely to break 
down. At present Chief Probation Officer Kingsbury has about 
40 probation cases of his own, and these cases, together with the 
investigations which he has to make for the court and his clerical 
work, occupy most of his time. It is manifestly impossible for 
him under such circumstances to give proper attention to the 
volunteer service. So long as the volunteers are used so exten- 
sively, the obvious need is to reduce the amount of his own case 
work so as to permit him to devote himself more exclusively 
to organizing and administrative duties. Pending the time when 
this can be done, some means should be devised which will make 
it possible, even with the limited amount of time at the chief's 
disposal, for him to strengthen the volunteer service. I would 
suggest, for instance, more instruction to the volunteers when 
appointed; better follow up indices of the cases under the vol- 
unteers (arranged alphabetically by probationers) ; some kind 
of report at fairly regular intervals from the volunteers, and 
occasional meetings of the volunteers to discuss methods and in- 
dividual cases. 

Discharge of Probationers. 

Rule 12 of the Buffalo Children's Court provides that " So far 
as practicable, the discharge of probationers, and also the revoca- 
tion of probation for violations of the probationary conditions, 
shall be by the judge who placed the persons on probation. The 
discharge of probationers shall be, so far as practicable, in the 
judge's private office or the probation office." I find that the 
foregoing rule is apparently not always complied with. For ex- 
ample, one volunteer told me that when a boy completes his pro- 
bation he gives him his card and lets him go without having him 
appear before the judge at all. This officer makes no written 
final report of the case. The probationer is simply marked off 
by the probation officer and allowed to go. Another volunteer 
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in dischargihg his .probationers makes an attempt to have them 
brought before the judge, but in some cases fails to do so because 
he is so occupied with his own work. Mr. Kingsburj^, however, 
sajrs that when he discovers a case where the child is not brought 
before the .judge for a formal discharge lie orders the child be- 
fore the court for discharge in the proper manner, but apparently 
some of the children are told by the volunteers that they are 
discharged before the chief knows what has happened. 

Mr. Carroll and Miss Fitzpatrick, both salaried probation of- 
ficers of the court, have charge of working boys for the most 
part, and they do not always require these probationers to come 
before the judge for discharge. In many instances it would mean 
(to quote Mr. Carroll's words), " the loss of half a day's work, 
and in some cases loss of a job, either of which would mean 
hardship for the family of the probationer." Miss Fit^atrick 
concurred with Mr. Carroll in this opinion. 

Such a result could, of course, be avoided if a session of the 
Children's Court were occasionally held in the evenii^. The 
working boys, upon cou^pleting their probation, could then ihe 
brought before the judge for discharge and would receive the 
benefits of a final talk and advice from Judge Judge. With 
regard to dischai^'ges by volunteers, I would suggest that at the 
time of their. appointment they be informed specifically that all 
their probationers should be returned to the court .at the^end^of 
their probationary period. 

Method of Receiving Reports by the Paid Probation Officers. 

Mr. Carroll and Miss Fitzpatrick meet their boy probationers 
on Monday evenings ,at a place downtown where they have the 
use of both a waitii^ room and an office. Mr. Carroll j:^eceives 
reports at a desk on one side of the room and Miss Fitzpatrick 
at a desk on the other side of the room. I was given to under- 
stand that boys remain in the waiting room until called in their 
turn to see their rei^ective probation officer. I questioned as to 
the advisability of such an qpen hearing, rbut both Mr. Camroll 
iind Miss Fitzpatrick stated that while th^ were receiving re- 
^ports at their desks no words spoken by either of them, or .hy 
the probationers would be audible at the rother d&ek. When iL 
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referred to the likelihood of letting the probationers mingle in 
the wailing room, Mr. Carroll stated that at no time were there 
imore than two or three probationers left together. Mies Fitz- 
pfttriok said .the same thing. I should judge, however, tthat there 
might he jperiods wJten the boys would congr^ate in larger num- 
bers and come .in contact with each other. 

Miss Fitzpatrick also stated that she received reports from 
two girls on Monday nighty, .but that she always had them come 
after she had ^entirely finished with the reports from her boy 
probationers. As both of the officers stated that reports were 
received from boys between the hours -of 6:30 and 8:30, the, girls 
>would have to come after 8:30. This seems undesirable as they 
might easily be kept out until 9 o'clodc or after. 

Another case which came .to my attention was the reporting of 
a girl probationer to Miss Fitzpatrick during .a session of the 
court. The girl came in and sat. on. a bench in the crowded wait- 
ing room with the children who were .awaiting their hearings in 
court. Afl soon as Miss Fitzpatrick was at liberty the girl was 
taken into a side xoom and there made her report. It seems 
undesirable to have reports made during court hours and I would 
si^ggest that some other time be chosen in this particular case. 

I would suggest that Mr. Oarrdll meet his boy probationers 
on one night, and Miss Fitzpatrick meet her boy [probationers on 
another night, and her girl probationers at still another time. 

Periods of Probation. 

Eule 7 of the Biiffalo Children's Court provides that proba- 
tionary periods ^hall be one year unless otherwise directed by 
the court, but I understand that Judge Judge usually reserves 
the one-year period of probation for exceptional cases. In plac- 
ing children on prdbattion Judge Judge usually makes the period 
six months. Sometimes he extends this to a year, but in other 
cases it is only three or four months. 

In summing up I would make the following recommendations : 

1. That particular care be taken in selecting volunteers and 
that the court avoid placing children under the probationary care 
of their own attorney. 

2. That volunteers upon appointment be instructed more defi- 
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iiitely regarding the details of their duties, especially with refer- 
ence to having probationers discharged only by the judge. 

3. That the chief probation officer endeavor to maintain as 
close oversight over volunteers as possible, and that he require, 
so far as practicable, regular reports from them at stated inter- 
vals, or arrange to learn in some other satisfactory maimer as to 
the status of their cases. It would seem desirable for the Chief 
Probation Officer to organize a better system of following up 
cases under volunteers by means of indices and other records in 
his office. 

4. That probationers be discharged only by the judge, and 
preferably in private. In the cases of working boys it would be 
advantageous if the discharges could be made in the early even- 
ing so as not to interfere with their work. 

5. That an effort be made to lessen the mingling of proba- 
tioners reporting to the salaried probation officers ; that each pro- 
bation officer receive such reports so far as practicable at a dif- 
ferent time, or in a different room ; and that an effort be made 
to avoid having probationers report to their probation officers 
in the court, and that the reports from girls be received in the 
day time. If it is necessary for the girls to report in the evening, 
it should be done early, and not at the same time or place that 
the boys report. 

6. That the judge consider the advisability of making the 
probationary periods as a rule longer than at present 

7. That a request be made as soon as may be practicable for 
the employment of additional probation officers, and that the 
probation staff be provided with such stenographic or clerical as- 
sistance as may be necessary. 

Eespectfully submitted. 

JoHK D. Lynn, 2d., 

' Assistant Secretary. 
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APPENDIX H. 
THE DAILY WORK OF A PROBATION OFFICER. 

The question is often asked : " What does the daily work of a 
probation officer consist of ; what does an officer actually do ? " 
Most persons not in the work have only a hazy idea of the work 
done. They know that the law prescribes various duties: to 
make preliminary investigations whenever so directed by the 
court ; " to furnish all persons placed on probation under his 
supervision with a statement of the period and conditions of their 
probation, and to instruct them concerning the same; to keep 
informed concerning their conduct and condition; to aid and 
encourage them by friendly advice and admonition and by such 
other measures not inconsistent with the conditions imposed by 
the court or magistrate, as may seem suitable, to bring about im- 
provement in their conduct and condition," to keep accurate 
records and to report regularly to the court and the State Pro- 
bation Commission. How are these duties carried out and what 
are the daily details ? 

In the hope of securing intimate and concrete data from pro- 
bation officers, the following request was sent by the Secretary of 
the Commission to a representative number of active probation 
officers in several different cities: 

" In order to make our next annual report an interesting, prac- 
tical and human document, showing what probation really is, and 
what results follow its intelligent use, I am going to ask you, 
together with a few others of the more active and successful of- 
ficers in the State, to prepare and send in to me as soon as you 
can conveniently do so, the following: 

1. A typical day's work of a probation officer: Take a recent 
day, list hour by hour the actual work done ; court duty, investi- 
gations, visits, etc., giving a brief statement explaining each duty 
and any results obtained or expected. 

2. Results of probation for all cases during a given period: 
Take each case received on probation during a given period, at 

[335] 
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least one year ago. (For instance, all cases received in Deoan- 
ber, 1912.) State bri^y the results of probation in each case. 
In publishing these records no names will be used. 

3. A typical case history: Seleet a completed case, showing 
the various things a probation officer is called upon to do, the 
persons or ag^icies with whom you co-operated, etc, giving a full 
record of the case day by day as found on your noteS) showing 
the results and final outoome." 

In response, much excellent illustrative matmal was sent in to 
the Coittmission* From this the examples which follow have been 
selected as most typical and giving in most concrete form a pic- 
ture of the daily duties and the work performed by a successful 
and active dBeer. 

1 A TYPICAL DAY'S WORK. 

There follow in the officer's own words several accounts of a 
day's work. We believe these are fairly typical and not over- 
drawn in any respect. The numerous calls upon a probation of- 
ficer's time and the complex nature of their duties are here 
shown. Probation officers almost invariably work overtime. 
Evening work is the rule rather than the exception and Sundays 
are frequently employed. This is perhaps inevitable. The pro- 
bation officer must give his whole self to his work and be thor- 
oughly wrapped up in it. This, at any rate, is the case with 
the most successful officers all over the State. The following are 
selected as representative of the different classes of officers : 

A Male Pbobation Officer Who Works with Boys. 
9 :00 — 10 :00 a. m. Arrived at court at 9. Wrote reports of 
visits made on the previous day to the 
homes of six probationers and two schools. 

10 :00 — 11 :00 Prepared reports of four probationers whose 

period of probation expires today. These 
four cases will be heard in the Judge's 
private chambers at 2 p. m. 

11:00 — 12:00 Visited two schools in order to secure the 

school records of two boys. Interviewed 
principals and teachers. 
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12 :00^12 :30 P. it. Eimch. 

12r30 — 2:3d' Mad« a preliminary investigation of a boy 

arrested for attempted stealing. Filled 
out field btenk and interviewed the fol- 
lowing persons : Janitress, two neighbors ; 
a storekeeper; primcipal and teacher of 
the boy^s school;' the complainant; the 
molier. Returned to court. 

2:30 — 3:00^ In Judge^s private chambers with four pro- 

bationers whose period of probation had 
expired. Record of two boys satisfactory 
and probation terminated. The other 
two boyB were continued on probation. 

3:00 — 5:00 Received visits from ten probationers 

(school boys) in my office. Interviewed 
each boy alone and received written re- 
ports which they had brought from their 
teachers in regard to conduct and attend- 
ance in school. 

5:00 — 6:00 Supper. 

6:00 — 8:00 Received visits from working boys at the 

office. 



A Woman Pbobation Officer Who Works with CnrLDBBN 

AN» Women. 

8:30 — 9:15 a. m. Arrived at office after having obtained em- 
ployment for a girl. Interviewed four 
persons who were seeking information as 
to what could be done with liieir children 
without bringing them to court. 

9:15 Three probationers reported with their pa- 

rents regarding absences frofia school. 
Parents warned. 

9:40 Court convened. Officer remained in court 

attending to cases. Acted as interpreter 
in three cases. 
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11:00 Probationers reporting. Signed cards; dis- 

cussed school questions; furnished chil- 
dren with clothes sent us by friends. 
Telephoned for position for a boy, secur- 
ing the same. 
12:00 Had three children examined by physician 

and took two to the free dispensary. 

1 :00 — 4 :30 p. m. Investigated new cases, visiting homes, a 
teacher and a minister. Placed boys in 
Boys' Club. Took girls to library, giv- 
ing them list of books to read, and then 
to a picture show. 

4:30 Went to a hospital where a boy had been 

taken for slight operation. Brought book 
and flowers to him. 

5 :30 Returned to office to consult with older pro- 

bationers. Phoned for position for a 
woman ; then took woman to the place of 
employment 

6 :30 Returned to office to meet and consult with 

probationers who work during the day, 
and to write up my records. 

9 :30 Returned home. 



A Mai.b Probation Officbb Who Works with Adults. 

Arrived at office at 8:45 a. m. Found two people waiting to 
see me. One was a widow woman who has a son 17 years of 
age, and who, although he has a good position, does not pay his 
board, stays out late nights and whenever she remonstrates, abuses 
her ; disposed of the case by promising to visit and talk to the son. 

Second person was a young man who was having trouble with 
his wife; he came to me for advice. After talking with him 
and telling him the best course to take, I hurried over to City 
Court at 9 :20 a. m. ; found there three men brought in for non- 
support. As these cases are always placed at the end of the 
docket, I had an opportunity to talk with the husbands and wives. 
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I took them into the consulting room, and brought about a settle- 
ment in the first case after a heart to heart talk with husband 
and wife, they both promising to do better. I was unable to 
reconcile either party in the second case, so asked the court for 
an adjournment to give both sides time to " cool off.'' The third 
case was tried before the judge, and the men convicted and placed 
on probation under an order to pay $4.00 per week for his child's 
support 

The City Judge asked me to investigate the case of a Russian 
boy, 17 years of age, who had been for the second time arrested 
on the charge of vagrancy on the complaint of his imcle. I saw 
the uncle, whom 1 found to be a well-to-do man, and he claimed 
the boy was an inveterate cigarette smoker, that he would not 
work, and therefore he wanted him sent to some institution to 
be cured of the habit and taught a trade. Upon investigation I 
learned that the boy had been in this country only one year, and 
was brought here by the uncle ; that the boy was not very bright, 
and was likely to become a charge upon the coimty. I asked 
the judge to commit him for fifteen days, and notified the Immi- 
gration Inspector of the facts. He took up the case that day. In 
all probability the boy will be deported. 

11:30 A. M. Returned to my office and found seven women 
waiting to receive money left for them by their husbands the 
night before; paid them the money, then talked with four young 
men who came in to report. 

12:25 A. M. Went to lunch and returned at 1:45 p. m., and 
found three women waiting for me, who wanted to get advice as 
to what to do with their husbands; they had been drinking and 
neglecting their homes. Two of these women desired that I take 
steps to get their husbands to contribute money to their support, 
and the other two wanted me to see if I could not get them to 
stop drinking. I promised to write to their husbands and ask 
them to call and see me, with a view to reaching some satisfactory 
settlement in their cases. 

Having been requested by the County Judge to visit three men 
in the county jail and to ascertain the facts in connection with 
their cases, I did so, and then took a street car and visited the 
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parties to whom they had referred in their statements, and veri- 
fied the stories told by them. 

5 :00 p. M. Arrived at my office and wrote three letters ; 5 :45 
p. M. went home. At 7:30 p. m. a man and his wife called at 
my home to talk over their family difficulties ; spent half an hour 
with them. 

This does not include telephone calls, and questions asked and 
answered during the day in reference to my work, which are very 
frequent 

II. RESULTS OF PROBATION DURING A GIVEN PERIOD. 

The most .important question lin .re^rd to iprobation is whether 
it is producing >resultB in the shape of igenuine improvement and 
leform. During the year oavered tby this report rthe tprobation 
officers of the State xeported a total of 1^^047 .persons discharged 
from pgcohation " vfith improvement" This was 77,9 (per loent 
of all cases where the results were known. These figures oneiely 
represent the probation officers' opinion as to the general results 
of their work, and can give us no idea as to ,what .the improvemait 
reported consisted of. It was thought that to secure a short fitate- 
ment upon all the cases handled and disposed of duidi^ a given 
period might give a picture of the results actually secured. The 
ioUowing are the reports two officers sent in response to this 
request: 

?FeOM a PbOBATION (OfPIOEB DbAI.IW6 'WITH EoTfi. 

A detailed statement was received from this officer of the final 
outcome in a:ll cases received by him on probation during the 
month of January, 1913. There were 20 cases in all. The re- 
port was received in March, 1914, after all the cases were finally 
disposed of. An abstract of the reported results on these cases 
follows: 

1. Offense: Peddling without a license. Dischai^ged with im- 
provement. " I secured work for older brother, thereby 
rendering aid to family and impressed ^parents with im- 
jjortance of obeying all Jaws. S. had excellent jrecord in 
school and stopped peddling." 
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2. Offense: Peddliiag without a license. Discharged with im- 

/provement. *' I encouraged boy in school work. Procured 
his working papers. He went to work. Family aid ren- 
dered. 1^0 further need for peddling." 

3. Offense.: Disorderly conduct Discharged with improve- 

ment '' I made boy realize the danger of falling into 
tenyptation and bei^g misled by such wasteful pastimes. 
-Recommended evening recreation centers and the occupy- 
ing of his time with more wholesome recreation. He grad- 
uated and entered business school." 

4. Offenae: Playing craps. Discharged with in^provement 

"Similar to previous case except that boy entered high 
.school. Both had good homes. Made excellent records 
and kept their promises." 

5. Offenfie: Discharging air riffe. Discharged with improve^ 

ment. " Boy was warned against use of dangerous toys. 
With coroperation of parents he heeded the warning. Had 
.excellfflit school record." 

6. Offiense: Annoying the people in the street Committed to 

Juvemle asylum after probation. " Ungovernable. Very 
bad. Parents had no control. La(^ of parental co-opera- 
tion." 
i7. Offense: Stealing a purse. .Discharged with improvement. 
" Good home. Bad associates. Bad school record. Se- 
cured proper supervision at home. Kept off streets. 
Joined school playground club. Kept away from bad gang. 
Excellent in school. Became monitor of class." 

8. Offense: Threw stones at teacher. Discharged ^with im- 

provement. " Good home but improper training of child. 
Family encouraged his resentful spirit because they be- 
lieved his teacher was prejudiced against him. I pointed 
out the folly and injustice of this and gained their co- 
operation. Boy kept away from street boys and improved 
iremarkabjy in school. Had same teacher in new. class and 
received excellent report. While he disliked her at first 
he became a friend in the end." 

9. Offense: Assault in second degree. Disobax^ed with im- 

provement. "Mother very ill. Father at work. Boy 
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ran loose and got into bad company. Two of his com- 
panions were committed^ which served as a timely warning 
to him. Home conditions improved. I appealed to the 
boy's love for his mother. He ran errands and kept away 
from bad companions. A gradual improvement Excel- 
lent school record." 

10. OfFense: Improper guardianship and ungovernable. Dis- 

charged with improvement " Boy had been arrested twice 
for stealing. Home conditions good, but supervision lax. 
True facts were withheld from father by mother. Asso- 
ciated with bad boys. Stayed out late. I told the father 
everything. Strict discipline followed. Boy attended the 
probationary school. Was very backward. Worked hard 
in school imtil he procured his working papers. I kept 
him at work and he stayed away from bad associates." 

11. OfFense: Improper guardianship. Discharged with im- 

provement. ^* Boy not long in this country. Ignorant of 
conditions and temptations for evil, which his environ- 
ment afforded. He and his father boarded out. I ad- 
vised a more suitable boarding place. The father took 
special precaution with him and kept him away from bad 
boys." 

12. Offense: Improper guardianship. (Bad company, out late 

at night.) Discharged with improvement "Attended 
probationary schooL Mother's illness caused inefficient 
attention. Co-operation of parents secured. Slight im- 
provement. Family moved to Philadelphia." 

13. Offense: Disorderly conduct. Discharged with improve- 

ment. " Boy was out of work at time of arrest. Inclined 
to revert to former bad habits through idleness. Secured 
work and kept him at it. Was working steadily at the 
termination of his probation and earning $6 a week." 

14. Offense: Throwing missiles on the street. Discharged with 

improvement " Boy mischievous. Had good home. 
Seemed mentally deficient. Had him examined by Doctor 

S. Was treated at Hospital. Improved under 

treatment." 
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15. Offense: Forged an order for goods. Discharged with im- 

provement. ^^ Boy had no parents. Lived with a married 
sister. Bad associations and neighborhood. I took him 
out of the environment. He went to live with another 
sister in a very good home. He worked steadily, earning 
$5 a week and saved part regularly. Great improvement." 

16. Offense: Forged order for goods. Discharged with improve- 

ment. " No father. Mother planning to marry again. 
No home supervision. Boy apparently truthful and hon- 
est at heart. Bad environment and under-nourished, 
hence bad companions. The mother married and the home 
was broken up. I secured a good boarding place for him 
with a reputable family. He kept at work and gave up 
his bad companions readily. This boy is still under my 
supervision, but unofficially." 

17. Offense: Forged order for goods. Discharged with improve- 

ment. " Parents had little control over boy, who was out 
of work and associated with bad boys. (He was co-de- 
fendant with the two previous boys.) He seemed the 

worst of the three. Through the Society I secured 

a place on a farm for him. He did not like it and wrote 
me to that effect. He returned to New York city. I 
kept him at work. He improved while working. At- 
tended evening recreation center every evening." 

18. Offense: Ungovernable and disorderly. Committed to the 

House of Refuge after probation. " Typical case of wan- 
derlust. Good home. Excellent family. After several 
trials and great patience on my part and on the part of 
the parents, he continued to run away from home for days 
at a time. I procured several positions for him but he 
could not hold one more than a week. Had to be com- 
mitted finally." 

19. Offense: Improper guardianship. Discharged with improve- 

ment. " Poverty. Boy peddled to help out. Did not like 
school. Had poor eyes. We had them treated at hospital. 
Boy showed wonderful improvement and attended school 
regularly. No further trouble." 
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20; Offense: Stealing. Returned to institntion after probation. 
" Boy was on parole from Jewish Protectory. Home in- 
flnences and environment bad. Stepmotb^ and wayward 
sister. Father weak and had little control over boy. 
Home influences were not overccmie. Boy had to be re- 
turned to institution." 

Summary. 

Discharged with improvement 17 

Conmiitted to an institution 3 

From a Peobation Ofviceb Dealing with Mbn. 

A detailed report njKm the results of probation in all cases, 
28 in number, disposed of during the period from October, 1912, 
to December, 1913, in an oflSce where only adults are received^ 
was 8«it to the Commission by the officer in charge. A synopsis 
of the results of probation in each case follows: 

1. Age 26; married. Offense: Abandonment. Discharged 

with improvement. " By gaining the confidence and 
friendship of this young man he was induced to keep 
away from saloons, refrain from gambling, and shun his 
former evil companions. He worked steadily, took a bet- 
ter interest in his family and home, and at the time of his 
discharge had an excellent position. He contribulied his 
earnings to the family support, the wife was ind^uced to 
improve the home conditions and the couple are now living 
harmoniously." 

2. Age 40; married. Offense: Assault, third degree. Dis- 

charged with improvement. " Paid $32 in reparation to 
the complainant. By helpful oversight and encourage- 
ment, this defendant was aided to a better control of his 
temper and to temperance in his habits. He contributed 
his earnings at home and was stimulated to the practice 
of thrift and prudence to such an extent that when he was 
discharged he was paying for his home." 

3. Age 54; single. Offense: Criminally receiving stolen prop- 

erty. Discharged with improvement. " By requiring this 
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defendant to avoid harmful associates and through friendly 
admonition and encour^^gement, he rehabilitated himself 
in a most satisfactory manner. His place of business, 
which formerly had been a xendevous for a crowd of un- 
employed young men, is now catering to a better trade. 
Defendant's character was strengthened and in^roved and 
he was taught a wholesome lesson in fair dealing and hon- 
esty. Through a prudent management of his business af- 
fairs he has bettered himself financially. He was saved 
the stigma of im^prisonment and restored to society a good 
citizen." 

4. -Age 23; single. Offense: Petit larceny. Discharged with 
improvement. " Kequiring this defendant to work steadily 
and by an expression of confidence in his ability to do 
better things, he was induced to mould himself into a 
stronger and better individual. He gradually overcame 
his intemperate habits and made the restitution of $20 
ordered. At the conclusion of his probationary period he 
was earnix^ $15 weekly at a trade and had saved a fair 
proportion of his earnings. He provided generously for 
the support of his aged father and was a source of great 
comfoart to him." 

.6. Age 19 ; single. Offense: Assault, third degree. Discharged 
with improvement. " Defendant worked steadily at one 
place during his period of probation. He earned good 
wages and paid $75 in rrestitution to the complainant. He 
kept away from undesirable associates, and under careful 
.guidance acquired a proper self-control. He developed 
many wholesome traits of character and was eeipecially 
iambitious and industrious. This defendant, under re- 
prcBsive or punitive treatment, might have developed into 
a dangerous criminal. Probation reinstated him in society 
as a productive citizen." 

'6. Age 21.; single. Offense: Assault, third degree. Discharged 
with improvement. " Through the friendly advice of the 
probation office and 'the discipline of the system, this de- 
fendant cultivated self-control. He worked steadily as a 
chauffeur and earned good wages. He contributed a sub- 
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stantial portion of his earnings at home and remained 
away from saloons and his former companions. Police 
commended probation office upon reform accomplished." 

7. Age 22; single. Offense: Assault, third degree. Allowed to 

remove to other locality. " Defendant was a foreigner 
and had been in this country but a short time. He was 
impressed with the seriousness of probation and with the 
importance of respecting the law. He worked indus- 
triously and reported regularly for a period of two and 
a half months, when he requested permission to remove 
to Gary, Ind. The matter was taken up with the court 
and upon it being shown that a number of his country- 
men and friends resided in that city and that a position 
was awaiting him, his request was granted." 

8. Age 48 ; married. Offense : Grand larceny, second degree. 

Discharged with improvement. " Through the influence 
of the probation office, this defendant secured a good posi- 
tion with the city department. He paid $125 in restitu- 
tion to the complainant. By befriending and advising 
him, he was persuaded to abstain from intoxicants and 
harmful associations. His earnings were contributed to- 
ward the support of his family and their well-being, physi- 
cally, socially and morally, was bettered. Through the 
encouragement and aid of the probation office he culti- 
vated thrift and developed into a substantial citizen." 

9. Age 24; single. Offense: Criminally receiving stolen prop- 

erty. Rearrested and committed. " Three months after 
being placed on probation he was struck by an automo- 
bile and suffered a fracture of the skull. Following his 
recovery he was unable to work. His enforced idleness 
caused him to fall into intemperate habits and bad asso- 
ciations. In December, 1913, he became involved in a 
burglary and was committed to the State Prison at Auburn 
for an indeterminate sentence for violation of his proba- 
tion." 
10. Age 19; single. Offense: Assault, third degree. Discharged 
with improvement. "Defendant paid $40 in reparation 
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to the complainant. Through friendly supervision and 
discipline he abstained entirely from the use of intoxicants 
and avoided his former associates. Upon the suggestion 
and advice of the probation office his energies were di- 
rected into wholesome channels and through the probation 
officer's help and friendship his self-respect was stimu- 
lated. His conduct at home was improved and he gives 
every promise of becoming a substantial citizen." 

11. Age 23; married. Offense: Grand larceny, second degree. 

Discharged with improvement. " Defendant abstained en- 
tirely from the use of intoxicants. Held responsible po- 
sition paying $15 weekly and was trusted with important 
matters by his employers. He contributed his earnings 
at home for the family support and assisted his mother 
financially. His self-respect was strengthened and he cul- 
tivated habits of thrift." 

12. Age 22 ; single. Offense: Rape, second degree. Discharged 

with improvement. " Many mitigating circumstances con- 
nected with this offense. Defendant paid $125 during 
his probationary period in reparation to the complainant. 
Through the aid of relatives and other persons and by 
appealing to his pride and self-respect, he was assisted to 
overcome injurious habits and tendencies. By securing 
him wholesome employment and suggesting proper recrea- 
tion, his intemperate habits were overcome. At the time 
of his release he held a responsible position with an auto- 
mobile concern. Under friendly restraint and guidance 
he has developed into a worthy citizen." 

13. Age 33; married. Offense: Abandonment. Continued on 

probation. " Paid $225 through probation office for sup- 
port of family. By the friendly interest and helpfulness of 
the probation office, the family was reunited and are now 
living happily together. Defendant worked industriously 
and earned good wages. His habits improved and he 
evinced a wholesome interest and responsibility for hia 
family; $27.40, representing expenses incurred in de- 
fendant's arrest, was ordered paid by the court. In the 
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stress of other expenses, defendant has not complied with 
this condition and his probation was therefore continued. 
His record in other respects^ however, is excellent'* 

14. Age 18; single. Offense: Burglary, third degree; Rear- 

rested and committed. " Trouble was experienced with 
this defendant from the outset of his probationary period. 
Various positions were found for him but he was reluc- 
tant to keep steadily employed. He reported irregularly 
and was a source of continual trouble. Co-operation of 
the family was secured but little good effiect was observed. 
Seven months after being placed on probation, he left the 
city without permission and failfed to report for two 
weeks. Upon his return, at the earnest solicitation of his 
father and sister, his probationary period was continued. 
In June, 1913, defendant was arrested for grand larceny 
but was discharged for lack of sufficient evidence. A few 
days later he was convicted of assault, third degree, in 
City Court. Upon my request, the judge released him 
in my custody. The boy's father was consulted and he 
deemed' it advisable that his son be committed to a Re- 
formatory. He was subsequently arraigned before the 
court for violation of his probation and committed to the 
Elmira Reformatory, it being felt that he was in need 
of the disciplinary and industrial training' affordied by that 
institution." 

15. Age 2T; married. Offense: Grand larceny, first degree. 

Discharged with improvement. " By gradually assisting 
this defendant to overcome his injurious habits and ten- 
dencies, he develbped into a self-respecting and' con- 
scientious individtial. During his period of probation 
he rendered satisfactory service as a chauffeur for one of 
the leading citizens of this city; Through the aid of his 
parents he contributed his earnings at home and spent 
more of his time in their society. Through a helpful, per- 
sonal influence and by suggesting dfesirable forms of 
amusement, his character was improved and he has be- 
come an orderly and useful member of society." 
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16i Age W; single. Offense: Petit larceny. Continued on pro- 
bation. " For seven months following his release on pro- 
bation, this defendant conducted himself in a proper 
manner. He worked steadily, was temperate in his habits, 
avoided his old' associates, contributed his earnings toward 
the support of his widowed mother and paid $11 of the 
restitution of $20 ordered'. With permission, he moved 
with hiis mother to a suburban town where she had pur- 
chased a small farm. East May diefendant failed to re- 
port and' has continued to be delinquent. Two months 
ago a letter was received from him in which he promised 
to report and pay the balance of his restitution. Active 
investigation on the part of this ofBce, as well as the ef- 
forts of the police and sheriff's department, have failed to 
locate this defendant. We are not ready to give up the 
search, however, and have continued his period of proba- 
tion with the expectation that he will be apprehended 
eventually."' 

Vt. Age 26'; marriedl Offense: Criminally receiving stolen 
property. Discharged' with improvement. " Diefendant 
a saloon-keeper. Place of business had borne an unsavory 
reputation. By appealing to the probationer's pride and 
arousing his self-respect, he was encouraged to do a more 
legitimate business, and upon his discharge the police and 
neighbors testified' to the improved character of his place 
of business. Defendant supported his family in a com- 
mendable manner, avoidied bad associates anJ led' an up- 
right life. He practiced thrift and' at the end' of his pro- 
bationary period had' considerable money in the bank." 

1*8. Age 2ff; married'. Offense: Abandonment. Discharged with 
improvement. " «TudicioTis adVice and^ helpful' guidance 
resulted' in this defendant contributing to the support of 
his family and abstaining from intoxicants. A reconcilia- 
tion was effected, the home was re-established' and the do- 
mestic diffteulties were adjusted. Defendiant was made to 
feel the proper responsibility toward' his family and the 
wife was induced' to be considerate and thoughtful and to 
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make the home more attractiTe. When discharged, de- 
fendant was steadily employed, earning $3.40 per day." 

19. Age 17 ; single. Offense: Petit hirceny. Continued on pro- 

bation. ^^ Defendant's father dead ; mother loose char- 
acter. Good home secured for defendant in respectable 
neighborhood. Wholesome ^nployment afforded him. His 
intemperate habits were overcome by friendly influence 
and proper amusements. Defendant found new and better 
associates. Paid $12 in small instalments of $36 restitu- 
tion ordered. After being on probation a little over a year, 
defendant left the city without permission. Diligent in- 
vesigation has failed to disclose his whereabouts, although 
it is believed he went to work on the Great Lakes. It is 
expected that probationer will eventually return to this 
city and his probationary period has therefore been con- 
tinued." 

20. Age 30; married. Offense: Criminally receiving stolen 

property. Discharged with improvement "Probation 
officer improved home conditions by influencing the wife 
to care properly for the home and the child. Both parties 
were prompted to attend church r^ularly, a practice long 
obsolete. Their financial affairs were supervised and im- 
proved. Defendant was secured a position as a railroad 
switchman and he abstained from intoxicants and avoided 
evil associates. By acting as a mediator when family dif- 
ferences arose, a better family relationphip was established, 
and when defendant was discharged there was a marked 
improvement in conditions." 

21. Age 17; single. Offense: Burglary, third d^ree. Allowed 

to enter TJnited States Navy. "Home conditions of de- 
fendant not very desirable. He was unable to get along 
with his stepfather. He desired to enter the TTnited States 
Navy and was given permission. He passed the examina- 
tion and entered the TTnited States Marine Corps.'' 

22. Age 44 ; married. Offense: Assault, third degree. Dischai^ed 

with improvement. " Through the co-operation of relatives 
and the influence of proper recreation, the disposition of 
the wife was improved. By arousing the defendant's self- 
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respect, he was guided carefully into more temperate 
habits of living. By a careful supervision of the finances 
of the family, defendant was induced to contribute his 
earnings at home. Both parties were persuaded to exer- 
cise patience and consideration in their relations with one 
another. The defendant worked steadily, the family 
progressed and a cordial friendship with the office was es- 
tablished." 

23. Age 21: single. Offense: Burglary, third degree. Dis- 

charged with improvement. " By stimulating this defend- 
ant's self-respect, ambition and thrift, he worked steadily, 
kept away from harmful associates, and indulged in more 
desirable forms of amusement. He earned good wages, 
assisted his parents financially and helped to improve con- 
ditions at home. Probation contributed to the mental, 
moral and civic betterment of this defendant." 

24. Age 23; single. Offense: Grand larceny. Rearrested and 

committed. "A good home and position was secured for 
this defendant after his release. Less than two weeks 
afterwards he absconded. Three and one-half months 
later he was apprehended at Sackett's Harbor, N. Y., and 
returned to this city for violation of his probation. He 
was subsequently arraigned in county court and committed 
to State's Prison." 

25. Age 27; married. Offense: Burglary, third degree. Dis- 

charged with improvement. " Defendant worked steadily, 
contributed his earnings at home and provided a proper 
maintenance for his family. His wayward tendencies 
were corrected, he was persuaded to form better compan- 
ionships and have less harmful amusements. Co-operation 
of the wife was secured and a better family relationship 
promoted. He took better care of his health, avoided sa- 
loons and developed into a substantial citizen." 

26. Age 23; single. Offense: Violating section 1293-A Penal 

Law. Discharged with improvement "Defendant paid 
$27.10 in restitution to the complainant. He worked reg- 
ularly throughout his probationary period and had a re- 
sponsible position with a large manufacturing concern. 
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Under tactful and authoritative supervision, he began to 
dress better and associate with good companions. A better 
relationship between his mother and himself was estab- 
lished and defendant contributed in a substantial manner 
to her support His ambition was stimulated and his 
character fortified. He was taught to respect the law 
and the rights of others, and when discharged, gave prom- 
ise of becoming an industrious and respected citizen." 

27. Age 18; single. Oflfense: Violating section 1293-A Penal 

Law. Bearrested and committed. " Despite a previous 
bad record, this defendant conducted himself properly for 
nine months after his release. His parents were brought 
to a better conception of their parental duties and he was 
induced to avoid his former companions and work steadily. 
He paid the restitution of $27.10 as ordered. Unfortu- 
nately, however, one evening he fell in with his former 
companions and in their company conmiitted a similar of- 
fense. He was subsequently arraigned before the court 
and sentenced to the penitentiary for a term of six 
months.'* 

28. Age 21; single. Offense: Violating section 1293-A Penal 

Law. Discharged with improvement. "Defendant paid 
$27.10 in restitution to the complainant. He cultivated 
Tiabits of industry and remained steadily employed with 
one concern. Oo-operation of his mother was secured and 
resulted in improved home conditions. He indulged in 
more desirable forms of amusement and sought better 
companionship. He became ambitious and thrifty, and in 
general there was a marked improvement in his habits and 
conditions.** 

Summa^. 

Chntflftcatlon. Kumber. Peroentace. 

Discharged wiih improvemeitt .^ 19 67.85 

Continued on (probation - 3 10. 71 

Bearrested :aiid committed.. . 4 14. 80 

Allowed to remove to fother locality 1 3 . 57 

Allowed i;o /enter United States Miavy 1 3 . 57 



[M 100.00 
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III. CASE HISTORIES. 

In the Manual for Probation Officers issued during the past 
year by the Commission, there was included a complete history 
of a probation case. This was found to be both interesting and 
instructive, especially to the probation officers themselves. There 
follow herewith three case histories, each of a different type, just 
as reported by three different probation officers. 

Case No. 1. 
This is a very typical case of the friendless boy in the city 
who needs and benefits greatly by the helpful but firm oversight 
of the probation officer. The case is reported from one of the 
magistrates' courts of New York city. 

Oferise. 
Defendant arrested Nov. 16th. Charged with larceny of the 
sum of $44.95 from his employers. Money was spent in having 
a good time with a boy friend ; also took a trip to R . Re- 
turned when money gave out. 

Preliminary Investigation. 
Boy is 17 years of age, born in United States, is a Catholic, 
and is in run down physical condition owing to lack of care. He 
was placed in an institution at the death of his parents eight 
years ago. Released from institution at the age of 14 years. 
Since then he had had a fair record of employment and had 
lived for the most part with his employers. He had no particular 
occupation but did odd jobs. One of his employers, with whom 
he had lived until a short time prior to his arrest, stated that 
defendant shortly before he left his employ had become ac- 
quainted with a boy about his own age, since then the defendant 
had not behaved as he should, gradually becoming worse until 
he left without notice after an attempt on the employer's part 
to correct him. He previously had been honest, however, and 
had no court record. Boy not very bright mentally. 

Record of Probation. 

Nov. 29, 1912. Instructed defendant regarding the conditions 
of his probation, one of which was that he make restitution. He 
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had neither friends nor relatiyes, and according to a previously 
nmde arrangement with a Catholic family who could use his 
seryices and also give him a home in addition to a small saktry, 
I instructed him to report to them, which he agreed to do. 

Dec. 5th. Visited defendant's home. Employers satisfied wiA 
boy. State they will take personal interest in him and see &at 
he attends his church regularly. 

Dec. 26th. Defendant reports he has paid $12 in restitution 
to complainant, $5 of this amount is what was left of stolen money 
when arrested, and was returned on day of arrest. 

Jan. 16/13. Saw pastor of parish in which boy resides and 
asked his co-operation after explaining defendant's circum- 
stances, etc. 

Jan. 30. Defendant calls, states four day's pay were due hira 
from complainant and asks that I take steps to induce complain- 
ant to give him credit for same. 

Jan. 31. Called the matter to attention of complainant, who 
promises to look into it. 

Feb. 6. Defendant reports he has secured new employment 
but is living with same family and paying board. Present em- 
ployment is more remunerative. Earns $8 weekly. 

Feb. 20. Defendant reports still employed, attends church 
regularly. Has bought new suit, consequently has been unable 
to pay anything toward restitution. I advise him to see a physi- 
cian regarding a slight cough which has bothered him for some 
time. 

Mar. 4. Visited home. Defendant feeling well and is em- 
ployed steadily. 

Mar. 6. Defendant reports he is employed. Feeling well, 
cough having disappeared. 

Mar. 20. Defendant reports by phone. Employed. 

Mar. 28. Defendant reports he is employed. Eeport made to 
judge in chamber in presence of defendant Probation continued. 

Apr. 10. Defendant reports he is employed. 

Apr. 23. Visited home. Learned that defendant is behaving 
splendidly. Has joined chnrch glee dub and made acquaintance 
of several boys of neighborhood who are of good idiaraoter, who 
hfive interested him in athletics. 
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May 8. Defendant r^>orts he is employed and has paid $2 
to complainant towards restitution. States complainant has con- 
vinced him that there was no pay dne him, four days having 
been paid him just before he absconded. Total paid to date $14. 

May 22. Defendant reports still employed. 

June 6. Defendant reports he is employed. Paid $1 towards 
restitution. 

July 3. Defendant reports he is employed. 

July 17. Visited defendant's home, defendant is behaving 
well and employed steadily. Attends to his religious duties. 

July 31. Defendant reports he is employed and has paid $5 
towards restitution. Total paid to date $19. 

Aug. 7. Defendant called and states he has received an in- 
crease in salary, now earning $9 weekly. 

Aug; 14. Defendant called, states he is employed and has 
paid $2 toward restitution, making a total of $21. 

Aug. 21. Called on defendant 8 p. m. at his home; found 
him reading a book procured from Public Library. Paid towards 
restitution $2, miaking a total of $23. 

Aug. 28* Defendant brought before the judge in private 
chamber. After report of his progress is made to judge, proba- 
tion is terminated by suspension of sentence. 

Case No. 2. 

The following case shows thorough work on the part of a woman 
probation officer in one of the children's courts of New York 
city. The most important part of the work is seen to be in the 
home and in organizing the help of various agencies. 

Offense. 

V. P. was arrested on February 11, 1913, charged with acting 
in concert with two other boys in stealing neckties valued at $3. 

Preliminary Iwvestigaiion. 

Boy is 10 years of age, of Italian parentage. He attends pub- 
lic school — , and is in 2-B grade. The father is a laborer; 
mother living; there are four other children in the family. The 
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family is very poor; has received charitable aid. They live in a 
very congested tenement neighborhood. School report shows boy 
fairly regular in attendance. The boy was found to be easily 
influenced and one whom bad companionship would ruin. No 
record of dishonesty prior to his present arrest was found. There 
has been no previous arrest. 



Record of Probation. 

Feb. 25, 1913. Called at P ^'s home. V had gone to 

spend several hours at B Settlement Explained to his 

mother the meaning and requirements of probation. According 

to the statement of Mrs. P her son V is attending school 

regularly, keeping away from the bad boys of the neighborhood, 
going to church on Sundays and so far progressing satisfactorily. 

Mar. 7. Called at B Settlement and from Mrs. G , 

in charge, received an excellent account of V . Requested her 

to take a particular interest in V , which she kindly promised 

to do. Interviewed V and explained to him what probation 

meant and what was required of him. Commended him on his 
efforts to do right. 

Mar. 20. Called at P 's home and from Mrs. P and 

tenants learned that V is behaving properly. There has 

been no recurrence of dishonesty; he is attending school and 
church regularly and no fault is to be found with his present 
conduct. 

Apr. 15. Called at Public School and learned that V was 

attending regularly and behaving properly. Miss S , prin- 
cipal, stated that he was also avoiding bad company. V was 

sent for from his class room that he might know he was being 
cared for. Encouraged him to continue his good record. 

Apr. 17. From Mrs. G of B Settlement learned that 

V attended the club irregularly. Informed his mother of 

this fact. She wishes V to go regularly as it keeps him " off 

the streets " and away from bad company. 

May 7. Called at public school and learned that V has 

been very disorderly in school and that he is again associating: 
with undesirable companions. Miss S requested me to inter- 
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view him and sent to his classroom for him. Spoke with V 

about his misdeeds and reproved him. 

Called at his home to see his mother but she was absent ; met 

his sister and explained to her that V needed cautioning 

about avoiding bad company. She promised to so inform her 
mother. 

May 12. Called at public school and received a report of 
V , better in all respects. 

May 13. Received a telephone message from Mrs. G^ of 

B Settlement saying V had broken a window in the 

Settlement and to please call, if possible. 

Called upon Mrs. G and learned the particulars. While 

it was more or less accidental, V was roaming about where 

he had no business to be. Went to P 's home; interviewed 

V , who said he " did not mean to do it." Talked the matter 

over with the parents and they said they would pay Mrs. G 

for the window, as V should have been careful. 

May 15. Called at B Settlement and learned Mrs. P 

had called and paid Mrs. G for the window V — — had 

broken. Inquiring in the neighborhood I learned that V 

has been honest since his court experience, as far as neighbors 
know. 

V and mother appeared in court May 16, 1913. The fol- 
lowing probation report was submitted and the probation con- 
tinued until Aug. 15, 1913, by Judge . 

Probation Report. 

Within the past three weeks V P r has renewed his 

acquaintance with the bad boys of his neighborhood. He has 
not been dishonest, however, and has kept proper hours. 
His school record from Feb. 14 to May 12, 1913, follows: 
Days present, 49 5/2. 
Days absent, 1 5/2. 
Conduct and work, B. 

May 28. Called at P ^'s home and from mother and sister 

of V received a good report regarding him. He is attending 

school every day and after school hours his father now insists 
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upon hia eomii^ to his place of busuMss and plajmg about there 
in order to keep him away from bad eompanioni^ip. 

V is regular in his attendance at church and his hc^ne 

conduct is good. 

Jim 5. V reported at the office in response to a com- 
munication which directed him to do so. He was accompanied 
by his mother. He was able to give a good account of himself 
as regards companions, amusements and hours. 

Mrs. V stated he gave no trouble at home, went to church, 

and was keeping away from bad company. 

Jime 25. Called at B Settlement and from Mrs. G 

learned that V had greatly improved of late, that he no 

longer associates with the juvenile " gang " of which he was 
formerly a member, is honest and mannerly. His parents are 
now looking after him most carefully. 

July 7. Called at P 's home; mother gave a good account 

of V . She showed a note from M Clinic to be used by 

V as a pass to enable him to spend three or four weeks in 

the country, and asked permission for him to be absent from the 
city, which I granted. 

V came in later and I had a talk with him. In his free 

hours he has been running errands, delivering bottles of milk for 

a nearby milk station. The work is light, V is happy in 

doing it, and at the same time is kept out of mischief. 

July 22. Called at P ^s home. V had just returned 

from the country and told me all about the fine time he had. He 
asked permission to go again to the country in August if the op- 
portunity came his way. 

Aug. 9. Called at P 's home and irom Mrs. P , and 

also from tenants and neighbors learned that V — > — has con- 
tinued strictly honest, has not renewed acquaintance with bad 
companions and is very obedient at home. 

Aug. 14. Called at P 's home and received a most satis- 
factory report of V . Called upon tenants and neighbors 

and learned V had kept his probationary requirements, been 

honest, obedient to parents, remained away from bad company, 
etc. 
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Pr&i&Uon Report. 

Aug. 15. Since liie last extension of probation the conduct of 
P has been excellent in all respects. He has been 



honest, remained away from had company, kept proper hours and 
been obedient to his parents. 

He has attended church regularly. Hie scAool TOcord from 
May 16 to June 19, 1913, follows: 

Days absent 1% (excused). 

Work and conduct, B* 

Above report submitted Aug. 15, 1913, and sentence suspended 

by Judge . 

Case ITo. 3. 

The case which follows comes from an officer handling only 
adults, or boys over 16 years of age. It is presented here as an 
excellent illustration of the advantages of a thorough preliminary 
investigation. 

Offense. 

The defendant, a boy 16 years of age, was arrested on Novem- 
ber 5, 1913, (Election Day), on a eharge of disorderly conduct. 
While in company with others he did rip up some boards from 
the stable floor of <»mplainant'8 stable. The boy's case was 
adjourned until November Ttii, on which day a report was to be 
made to the court 

Prelim/mary InvesUgaUcm. 

I called at the prison and had a talk with the lad. I was well 
impressed by the boy and his story, but at the same time I could 
see that he was hiding something from me. This I insisted upon 
knowing, and the boy finally stated that he and his mother were 
not on very good terms, and that she was anxious to have him 
committed to an institution. 

The following is a report which I submitted to the court, re- 
garding the ahove case: 

*' In the case of T 1 b^ to submit the following report : 

Defendant is 16 years of age, bom in this city. His father 

is dead ; he resides wilJi a Mrs. , street. He also has 

resided with Mrs. , street. 
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I called at street and interviewed the mother, who is 

also residing with Mrs. . The mother informed me that the 

boy is keeping company with bad boys, and that she was anxious 
to have him sent to some institution, where he can be taken care 

of. While Mrs. home seems to be very comfortable, from 

what I learned of her, I do not think it is a proper place for the 

boy. The boy informed me that Mrs. does not give him 

enough to eat, and that when he complains to her she locks him 
out of the house for the night. The boy is then compelled to 
walk the streets all night. The boy also informed me that there 
is a great deal of drinking going on at this house, and that he 

does not care to stay there any longer. Also that Mrs. had 

another boy staying there with her at one time, but who is now 
sleeping in hallways, that he had taught the defendant to steal. 

I next called at street, where the defendant had formerly 

resided with Mrs. . The jani tress there informed me that 

she knows of her own knowledge that Mrs. used to make 

the boys sleep in the halls at night time, and that she personally 
did not find any fault with this defendant. I also interviewed a 

Mrs. , a tenant of the above address, and she informed me 

that the defendant was a very good boy, and had never caused 

any trouble there. I next visited the principal of school. 

He informed me that the defendant had attended school there 
for the past two years, that he found him to be a very good boy, 
that he was sorry that he did not return to school to graduate this 
year. I next called to see the defendant's aimt, who resides at 

avenue. She informed me that the boy had lived with 

her for about two years, and that he had never caused her any 
trouble whatsoever. That the mother took him away from her 
against her wishes. She also stated that while the mother is a 
good woman, she is not in a position to properly look after the 
boy, and that she stands ready to give him a home and to see 
that he gets proper treatment. She said that she will see that 
the boy goes to work, and attends night school, and that she will 

treat him the same as her own child. Mrs. ^'s home is very 

neat and clean, and she bears a good reputation in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Since leaving school, the boy has been employed by the f ollow- 
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ing people: Mr. , linen goods dealer, for three months; 

Messrs. ^ two months ; Mr. , baker, one week. 

I called to see Mr. , the first employer, and he stated that 

the boy worked for him about three months ; that he found him 
willing and honest, but that he was compelled to discharge him 
owing to the fact that he saw the boy going wrong. He stated 
that he thinks that there is some good in the boy, if he would be 
put into proper hands, but that if he is left in the present con- 
dition, the boy will go wrong. I also called to see Messrs. ; 

they informed me that the boy had worked for them for a couple 
of months; that they found no fault with him. He left of hiii 

own accord. I next called to see Mr. ; he informed me that 

the boy worked for him only one week. That he was compelled 
to let him go because he could not pay $6 a week, and that he 
found he was a little lazy. 

I have been unable to find any police record against him. 
Respectfully, 



Probation Officer/' 

After carefully reading my report. Magistrate called the 

mother of the defendant to the stand, and asked her what she 
thought should be done with the boy. She stated that the boy 
should be committed to the New York City Reformatory, and 
she stated that her reason for wanting her son sent to the above 
institution was because she herself was not able to take proper 
care of him. After spending a good half hour, in which his 
Honor tried to impress upon the mother that she was partly to 
blame for the boy's present position, and that it was her duty to 
protect him and give him a helping hand, the mother still insisted 
that the boy be sent away, but his Honor, ignoring her request, 
turned to me and asked what I would recommend in the case. 
I informed the court that I was opposed to having the boy sent 
to the New York City Reformatory or to any other institution. 
I recommended that the boy be placed on probation and that one 
of the conditions of his probation was that he should return and 

live with Mrs. , his aunt, and that he should obey her as he 

would his mother, and that he should not leave Mrs. ^*s house, 
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OX rctam to his mother witho«4 first obtammg the pevxaissioA 
of the court, or the probation o&ceat. His Honor thought that 
my su^estion was a good on^ and disposed of the ease aooord- 

Since the boy had been placed on probation I called to see 
him at his homtt each month* He has reported to me twice eadi 

month. He is working, and doing very well. Mis* in- 

formed me that he is in the honse eTery ev^aing & p. m. aod in 
bed 10 p. M. He is at pres^it employed in a grocery store, in 
the same building in which he resides, and is earning $7 per week. 
The boy is well satisfied with his present conditions. 

I called to see the complainant each montiti, and he informs 
me that he has never seen the boy arouood his neighborhood. 
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SECTION 2. 
PROBATION ASSOCIATIONS IN NEW YORK STATE. 

BUFFALO. 
Buffalo Probation Officbbs' Assoola^tion : President, 
William E. Wiley; Secretary and Treasurer, John P. Maloney, 
City Court, Buffalo. Established December 20, 1910. Aims 
to increase the efficiency of probation and to promote fri^iddip 
and co-operation among the members of the association. Meet- 
ings are held monthly at the call of the president. 

NEW YORK CITY. 
The Big Brother Movement (Incorporated) : President, 
Hon. Franklin C. Hoyt; Secretary, Charles A. Taussig; Chair- 
man Executive Committee, Ernest K. Coulter; General Secre- 
tary, Rowland C. Sheldon. Object: To unite into an organized 
body men who are willing to interest themselves, by individual 
effort, in the welfare of children who have been arraigned in 
the Children's Court and in all others whose conditions of life 
call for such care, having in view their equipment for better 
citizenship. 

The Big Sisters (Incorporated) : President, Mrs. W. K. 
Vanderbilt; Secretary, Mrs. Ralph Sanger; General Secretary, 
Mrs. M. W. Evans; Assistant Secretary, Miss Cornelia Green, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. An association of women 
individually to take and secure others to take a friendly interest 
in children, especially girls, who have been brought before the 
Children's Court, and in other children whose physical, mental 
and moral development has been hindered or endangered because 
of bad environment or other conditions. 

Catholic Protective Society of the Archdiocese of 
Xew York: President, His Eminence, John Cardinal Farley; 
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Yiee-Preaident, Rt Rev. Thomas F. Cusack; Secretary and 
Treasurer, and Supervisor of correction work for Catholics, Rev. 
Thomas J. Lynch, 366 Broadway, New York City. Object: 
Established to do probation work for Catholic juveniles and 
adults accused of crime or convicted in the Children's Court or 
Court of General Sessions. Also does parole work for State 
prisons. 

Jewish Pbotectoby and Aid Society (Incorporated) : Presi- 
dent, Mortimer L. Schiif; Assistant Superintendent in charge 
of Department of Prisoners in State Institutions and Probation, 
Alexander H. Kaminsky, 356 Second Avenue, New York City. 
Established in 1908 by consolidating the Jewish Protectory Aid 
Society and the Society for the Aid of Jewish Prisoners. Fur- 
nishes probation officers for Jewish defendants in New York 
City and also aids discharged prisoners. Supervises work of 
Jewish chaplains in penal institutions. 

National League on Ubban Conditions Among Negboes: 
Chairman, Mrs. William C. Baldwin, Jr.; Secretary, L. Hol- 
lingsworth Wood; Director, Qeorge Edmund Haynes. Estab- 
lished in 1911 to bring about co-ordination and co-operation 
among existing organizations for improving conditions of negroes 
along industrial, economic, social and spiritual lines. Maintains 
a probation officer in the New York Court of General Sessions. 

New York Pbobation and Pbotectivb Association (Irtr 
corporated) : President, Hon. Alfred K. Page ; Secretary, Miss 
Maude E. Miner, 130 East 22nd Street, New York City. Estab- 
lished in 1908. Assists in cases of women brought before the 
courts; maintains Waverly House at 38 West 10th Street, a 
temporary h(Hne for women released from courts pending their 
trial, while on probation or detained as witnesses; conducts an 
Employment Exchange and Girls' Protective League Headquar- 
ters at 162 Madison Avenue; maintains Hillcrest Farm — a sum- 
mer home for girls. 

Prison Association of New Yo»k (Incorporated) : Presi- 
dent, Eugene Smith; General Secretary, Orlando F. Lewis, 135 
East 15th Street, New York City. Established in 1844. Fur- 
nishes two probation officers for the New York Court of General 
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Sessions. Has promoted the adoption of the probation system. 
Also does parole woric for State Prisons and other institutions. 

Brooklyn Juvknilb Pbobation Association: President, 
Hon. Eobert J. Wilkin ; Secretary, Mrs. Tunis G. Bergen ; Execu- 
tive Secretary, Miss Gtertrude Grasse, 102 Court Street, Brook- 
lyn. Established in 1906. Assists and extends juvenile proba- 
tion work by co-operating with the Children's Court probation 
officers and with correctional institutions. Provides volunteer 
friends for children released from probation, and for children 
paroled from institutions; also medical inspection and other 
assistance to the Children's Court 

Civil Sbrvicb Malb Pbobation Officbbs' Association of 
The Second Division Magistrates Coubts: President, Frank 
Graves; Vice-President, Lionel Julian; Secretary and Treasurer, 
John A. Higgins. Meets on the first Friday of every month at 
402 Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn. 

CrviL Service Pbobation Officebs' Association of Brook- 
lyn FOR Women: President, Miss Myrtes M. Fish; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Anna I. Connelly; Secretary, Mrs. Margaret M. 
Molloy; Treasurer, Mrs. Marie P. Holden. Meets on the first 
Tuesday of every month at 3.30 p. m. at Room 210, 44 Court 
Street, Brooklyn, for the discussion of probation work. 

Women Pbobation Offices Committee: Honorary Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Franklin W. Hooper; President, Mrs. M. J. Annable, 
425 Putnam Avenue; Treasurer, Mrs. Talbot Perkins; Secre- 
tary, Miss S. G. Harkins, 302 Hicks Street Established in 
1902. Maintains a worker to prevent defective and delinquent 
children from heading toward the Children's Court, by acting 
in co-operation with public school principals. 

Richmond Bobough Pbobation Association: President, 
Hon. Morgan M. L. Ryan; Vice-President, Hon. Walter S. 
Mayer; Secretary, Mrs. S. McKee Smith; Treasurer, Hon. Silas 
D. Scudder. Objects : " To aid in accomplishing the perma- 
nent reformation of boys and girls guilty of delinquency or 
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ROCHESTER. 
MoNEOB County Pbobation Association foe Children: 
Honorary President, Hon. J. B. M. Stephens; President, Wil- 
liam A. Killip ; Secretary, Mrs. V. H. Jenks. Aims to increase 
the efficiency of probation work in Monroe County Children's 
Court. Meetings are held monthly. 

SYRACUSE. 

The Big Sisters: President, Miss Airia Huntington; Secre- 
tary, Miss Marion Shove; General Secretary, Mrs. Kose E. Thal- 
heimer. An association of women, individually to take and 
secure others to take a friendly interest in children, especially 
girls brought before the Children's Part of Special Sessions Court, 
and any other children whose physical, mental and moral devel- 
opment has been hindered or been endangered because of bad 
environments or other conditions. Meetings are held fortnightly. 

NATIONAL. 
National Probation Association: President, Edwin Mul- 
ready, Boston, Mass.; Secretary, Hugh FuUerton, Boom 25, 
Municipal Building, St. Louis, Mo. Dues $1 per year. Holds 
an annual conference usually in conjunction with the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction. Meets for the dis- 
cussion of probation work, institutional parole, and the admin- 
istration of juvenile and other courts. Has published a directory 
of probation officers in the United States. 
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SECTION 3. 
DIRECTORY OF MAGISTRATES AND OTHER LOCAL OFFICLAXS. 

Part 1. The Suprone Court — Justices. 

Part 2. County judges^ special county judges, population of 
counties^ county seats. 

Part 3. District attorneys, sheriffs, superintendents of the poor. 

Part 4. Magistrates of cities outside of New York City, popula- 
tions. 

Part 5. Magistrates and courts in New York City. 

Part & Cities — police^ charity and school officials. 

Part 7. Villages — police justices. 

PART 1. SUPREME COURT DISTRICTS AND JUSTICES. 
[Elected for a term of fourteen years.] 



Name. 



Residence. 


Terms 


expires. 


New York city. . . 


Decembers!, 


1914 


New York city. . . 


u 


31. 


1915 


New York city. . . 


u 


31, 


1915 


New York city. . . 


u 


31, 


1915 


New York city. . . 


u 


31, 


1916 


New York city. . . 


u 


31, 


1916 


New York city. . . 


u 


31, 


1917 


New York city. . . 


u 


31, 


1918 


New York city. . . 


u 


31, 


1918 


New York city. . . 


u 


31, 


1918 


New York city. . . 


u 


31, 


1919 


New York dty. . . 


a 


31, 


1920 


New YcMTk city. . . 


a 


31, 


1920 


New York city. . . 


u 


31, 


1920 


New York dty. . . 


a 


31, 


1920 


New York dty. . . 


a 


31, 


1920 


New York dty. . . 


a 


31, 


1920 


New York dty. . . 


u 


31, 


1920 


New York dty. . . 


u 


31, 


1920 


New York dty. . . 


a 


31, 


1921 


New York dty. . . 


u 


31, 


1922 


New York dty. . . 


u 


31, 


1923 


New York dty. . . 


u 


31, 


1923 



First Judicial Distuct 
Philip Henry Dugro. . . 
James A. Blanchard . . . 
John Proctor Clarke. . . 

Samuel Greenbaum 

Edward B. Amend 

Vernon M. Davis 

George L. Ingraham. . . 

VictCMT J. Dowling 

JohnW. GoflF 

Frands M. Scott 

Joseph E. Newburger. . 
Leonard A. Gi^ench. . 

Samud Seabury 

M. Warley Platzek. . . . 

Peter A. Hendrick 

John Ford 

John J. Brad 
Mitdiell L. Eri 
Charles L. Guy 
Frands K. Pendletc«i 

Irving Ldmian 

Edward G. Whitaker 
Nathan Bijur 
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SUPREME COURT DISTRICTS AND JVSnCES-CuOimui. 



Name. 



Residence. 



Tenns expires. 



First Judicial District— Ctm/mw€tf; 

Edix^tt^ J. Gavegan •• 

Alfred R. Page 

John J. Delany 

Daniel F. Cohalan \ 

Henry D. Hotchkiss 

Thomas F. Donnelly '. 

Eugene A. Philbin 

Benjamin N. Cardozo 

Second Judioal District: 

WiUiam J. Kelly 

Garret J. Garretson 

Edward B. Thomas 

Josei^ A. Biirr 

Walter H. Jaycox 

Joseph Aspinwall 

Frederick E. Crane 

Lestser W. Clark 

William J. Carr 

Townsend Scudder 

Harrington Putnam 

Abd E. Blackmar 

Luke D. Stapleton 

Almet F. Jcnks 

Isaac M. Kapper 

Samuel T. Maddox 

Charles H. Kelby 

Russdl Benedict 

James C. Van Sicklen 

David F. Manning 

Third Judicial District: 

Aaron V. S. Cochrane 

Wedey O. Howard 

Alden Chester 

WilMamP.Rudd 

Emory A. Chase 

Gilbert D. B. Hasbroudc 

Fourth Judicial District: 

John M. Kellogg 

Henry T. Kellogg 

Charles C. Van Kirk 

Chester B. McLaughlin 

Edward C. Whitmyer 

Henry V. Borst 

Fifth Judicial District: 

Irving R. I>evendorf 

Pascal C. J. DeAngelis 

Edgar C. Emerson 

Edgar S. K. Merrell 

Irvmg G. Hubbs 

Williams S. Andrews 

Leonard C. Crouch 



New York city.. 
New York dty. . 
New York dty. . 
New York dty.. 
New York dty. . 
New York dty.. 
New York dty.. 
New York ritf.. 



Brooklyn 

Elmhurst 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

Patchc^e 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

New Brighton 

Brooklyn 

Glen Head.... 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

Jamaica 

Brooklyn 

Hudson 

Troy 

Albany 

Albany 

Catskill 

Kingston 

Ogdensburg. . . 

Plattsburg 

Greenwich 

Port Henry. . . 
Schenectady. . 
Amsterdam. . . 

Herkimer 

Utica 

Watertown... 

Lowville 

Pulaski 

Syracuse 

Syracuse 



DeoeiBber3i, 1923 
31, 1923 

« 31, 1924 
31. 1925 

« 31, 1925 
31, 1926 
31, 1927 

« 81, 192T 



31, 1917 
31, 1917 
31, 1918 
31, 1919 
31, 1920 
31, 1920 
31, 1920 
31, 1920 
31, 1920 
31, 1920 
31, 1921 
31, 1922 
31, 1922 
31, 1923 
31, 1923 
31, 1923 
31, 1925 
31, 1925 
31, 1925 
31, 1926 



31, 1915 
31, 1916 
31, 1918 
3L, 1921 
31, 1924 
31, 1926 



31, 1917 

31, 1917 

31, 1919 

31, 1923 

31. 1925 

31, 1927 



31, 1919 

31, 1920 

31, 1920 

31, 1923 

31, 1925 

31, 1927 

31, 1927 
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SUPREME CX>URT DISTRICTS AND JUSTICES-Cwi/t«Merf. 



Name. 



Residence. 


Terms 


expires. 




Decembc 

u 
u 
u 
u 
u 

u 
u 
u 
u 
a 
u 
a 

u 
tt 
a 
a 
a 
u 
u 
u 
u 
u 
tt 
u 

u 
u 
tt 
u 
tt 


ir31, 1916 


Walton 


31, 1917 


CortlanH 


31, 1918 


Binghamton 

Ca^kiovia 

Elmira 


31, 1919 
31, 1926 
31, 1927 


Auburn 


31, 1914 


Canandaigua 

Spencerport 

Rochester 


31, 1918 
31, 1918 
31, 1919 


Rochester 


31, 1919 


Wayland 


31, 1920 


Palmyra 


31, 1921 


Olean 


31, 1914 


Fredonia 


31, 1917 


Buffalo 


31, 1920 


Lockport 


31, 1920 


Buffalo 


31, 1920 


Belmont 


31, 1920 


Buffalo 


31, 1921 


Buffalo 


31, 1923 


Buffalo 


31, 1924 


Buffalo 


31, 1924 


Buffalo 


31, 1926 


Buffalo 


31, 1927 


Newburgh 

Mount Vernon 

Nyack 


31, 1917 
31, 1920 
31, 1920 


Poughkeepsie 

New Rochelle 


31, 1920 
31, 1922 



Sixth Judicial District: 

Walter Uoyd Smith 

Albert H. Sewell 

Nathan L. Miller 

George F. Lyon 

Michael H. faley 

George McCann 

Seventh Judicial District: 

Addbert P. Rich 

James A. Robson 

George A. Benton 

Nathaniel Foote 

Arthur E. Sutherland 

William W. Clark 

Samuel Nelswi Sawyer 

Eighth Judicial District: 

Frederick W. Kruse 

John S. Lambert 

Louis W. Marcus 

Cuthbert W. Pound 

Edward K. Emery 

Charles H. Brown 

Charles B. Wheeler 

Frank C. Laughlin 

John Woodward 

Charles A. Pooley 

Herbert P. Bissell 

Harry L. Taylor 

Ninth Judicial District: 

Michael H. HirschbM^ 

Isaac N. Mills 

Arthur S. Tompkins 

Joseph Morschauser 

Martin J. Keogh 
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SECTION 5. 
PAROLE OFFICIALS. 

INSTITUTIONS FOR CHILDREN. 

State Agbicultubai. and Industbial School, Industry: 
Inmates are paroled by managers. Charles E. Ewing has charge 
of the placing out and supervision of all Protestant boys. Don 
C. Manning has charge of the placing out and supervision of 
all Catholic boys. 

1st Parole District: Dr. Algernon S. Crapsey, Field Officer, 
2 Clinton Sq., Albany, N. Y., has the supervision of the paroled 
boys in the following counties: Albany, Columbia, Dutchess, 
Essex, Fulton, Greene, Hamilton, Kings, Montgomery, Nassau, 
New York, Orange, Putnam, Queens, Rensselaer, Richmond, 
Rockland, Saratoga, Schenectady, Schoharie, Suffolk, Sullivan, 
Ulster, Warren, Washington, Westchester. 

2nd Parole District: Lewis H. Mott, Field Officer, 1423 Cort- 
land Ave., Syracuse, N. Y., has the supervision of the paroled 
boys in the following counties: Broome, Chemung, Chenango, 
Cortland, Delaware, Franklin, Herkimer, Jefferson, Lewis, 
Madison, Oneida, Onondaga, Oswego, Otsego, St. Lawrence, 
Schuyler, Tioga, Tompkins. 

3rd Parole District: Agents Manning and Ewing as Field 
Officers have supervision of the paroled boys in the followins^ 
counties: Cayuga, Livingston, Monroe, Ontario, Seneca, Steu- 
ben, Wayne and Yates. 

4th Parole District: Charles H. Goff, Field Officer, 121 Frank- 
lin St., Buffalo, IFT. Y., has the supervision of the paroled boys 
in the followinsr counties: Allegany, Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, 
Erie, Genesee, IFTiagara, Orleans, Wyoming. 

House of Refuge, A Reformatory for Boys, Randall's 
Island, New York City: Inmates are paroled by managers. 
Parole officers: Frederick C. Helbing, William C. O'Keefe, 
Xavier Bougiomo, Norman Dalli, Thomas F. MacNulty and 
Charles K. Koch. Address Box 15, Station L, New York City. 
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State Tbaining School fob Gibls, Hudson: Pupils are 
paroled by managers. Parole officers: Lenna J. Craddock, 
Cicelee M. Hannon, and Elizabeth A. Steer, Hudson. Marshal : 
Sarah E. Henry, Hudson. 

INSTITUTIONS FOR ADULTS. 

Auburn Prison and Women's Prison, Auburn: Inmates 
are paroled by State board of Parole.* Parole officer: William 
P. Powers, Auburn; territory — the State. 

Clinton Prison, Dannemora: Inmates are paroled by State 
Board of Parole.* Parole officer: Edgar C. Farrington, Danne- 
mora; territory — the State. 

Sing Sing Prison, Ossining: Inmates are paroled by State 
Board of Parole.* Parole officer: Martin Gallagher; territory 
— the State. 

State Eeformatory fob Men, Elmira, and Eastern State 
Reformatory for Men, Napanoch: Inmates are paroled by 
board of manaegrs of reformatories. Parole officers : Chief parole 
agent, H. B. Eodgers, 135 East 15th Street, New York City; 
A. G. Benedict, Assistant parole agent, 135 East 15th Street, 
New York City; Martin McDonough, Assistant parole agent, 
19 Tupper Street, Buffalo. 

House of Refuge for Women, Albion: Inmates are paroled 
by board of managers. Parole officer: Capitola Grinnell, 
Albion; territory — the State. 

Reformatory fob Women, Bedford : Inmates are paroled by 
board of managers. Parole officers: Miss S. A. Ellison, Bed- 
ford; Miss lone DeVaney, Bedford. 

New York City Reformatory of Misdemeanants, New 
York City : Inmates are paroled by Board of Parole of the New 
York City Reformatory of Misdemeanants, Thomas H. Min- 
nick, Secretary, 148 East 20th Street, New York City. Parole 
officers : Andrew R. Bliss, 145 Wilson Street, Brooklyn, William 
H. Hogan, 686 East 180th Street, New York City, and James 
J. Flynn, 758 Jennings Street, New York City. 

* See Appendix 6, State Departments. 
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SECTION 6. 
DIRECTORY OF CERTAIN STATE DEPARTMENTS. 

State Board of Chabities: Secretary, Eobert W. Hebberd, 
The Capitol, Albany. 

Inspects all State, county and municipal institutions of a 
charitable or eleemosynary character; State training schools and 
reformatories for -children; reformatorieg for women; and l5ie 
State farms for vagrants. 

State Civil Sebvice Commission : Secretary, John C. Birds- 
eye, The Capitol, Albany] Chief Examiner, Harold N. Saxton. 

Conducts civil service examinations for positions in the classi- 
fied service of the State and counties; supervises and approves 
the actions of municipal civil service commissions. 

State Department of Education: Commissioner, John H. 
Finley, The Capitol, Albany; Chief of Division of Compulsory 
Education, James D. SuHivan. 

State Department of Health : Commissioner, Dr. Hermann 
Biggs, The Capitol, Albany. 

State Department of Labor: Commissioner, James M. 
Lynch, The Capitol, Albany. Industrial Board : Secretary, John 
Williams; Chairman, The Commissioner of Labor; members of 
board: Charles C. Flaesch, John Q. Walsh, Pauline Goldmark, 
Richard CuUen. 

Board has power to formulate an industrial code governiufij 
all places to which the labor law is applicable with respect to 
4e lives, health and safety of all persons employed therein. 

State Hospital Commission: Secretary, J. H. B. Hanify, 
The Capitol, Albany. 

Supervises institutions for the care and treatment of the 
insane. 

State Board of Parole: Members, The Superintendent cf 
Prisons, The Capitol, Albany; Henry J. McCann, Albanv, and 
William Townsend, Utica. 
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Acts on applications of prisoners in State prisons for release 
on parole; examines and reports to the Governor, with recom- 
mendations, concerning applications for pardon referred to it by 
the Governor. 

State Commission of P^^isoi^a: Secarctwy^ «Fohn F* Tremain, 
The Capitol, Albany. 

Inspects and exercises general supervisiou over prisons, re- 
formatories, penitentiaries, jails, workhouses, city prisons, and 
the State Farm for Women, to which sane adults, charged with 
or convicted of offenses, are committed; also inspects poKce 
stations and locknps. 

State Probation Commission : Secretary, Charles L. Chute, 
The Capitol, Albany. 

Superintendent of State Prisons: Superintendent, John 
B. Riley, The Capitol, Albany.. 

Has general supervision; of the nwmagemeiit and disciplixie of 
State prisoi^s, and the State Farm for Women; maintains a 
bureau of BertiUou and finger-print records of prisoners in, State 
prisons. 
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SECTION 7. 

LITERATURE PUBLISHED BY THE STATE PROBATION 
COMMISSION. 

(Arranged in chronological order) 
ANNUAL REPORTS. 

First report of the State Probation Commission for the six 
months ending December 31, 1907. (217 pages, 1908.) 

Out of print 
Second annual report of the State Probation Commission for 
the year ending December 31, 1908. (160 pages, 1909.) 

Out of print. 
Third annual report of the State Probation Commission for the 
year ending December 31, 1909. (216 pages, 1910.) 

Out of print. 
Fourth annual report of the State Probation Commission for 
the year ending December 31, 1910. (270 pages, 1911.) 

Out of print. 
Fifth annual report of the State Probation Commission for the 
year ending December 31, 1911. (426 pages, 1912.) 

Sixth annual report of the State Probation Commission for 
the year ending September 30, 1912. (384 pages, 1913.) 

ADDRESSES. LEAFLETS AND PAMPHLETS, OTHER THAN 
DIRECTORIES. 

A Study of Probation in Yonkers. (43 pages, 1907. Ee- 
printed in First Report.) Out of print. 

Recommendations for a Chief Probation Officer in the Juvenile 
Court of Rochester. (10 pages, 1908. Reprinted in Second 
Report) Oui of print. 

Catechism of Probation, by Dr. Charles F. McKenna. (8 
pages. Adopted as a publication of the Commission in 1908.) 

Out of print. 

Forms for Juvenile and Adult Probation with Suggestions as 
to their Use. (27 pages, 1908.) Superseded. 

[4161 
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Illustrative Cases of Probation. Taken from the Annual Re* 
port of the State Probation Commission for 1908. (4 pages, 
1909.) 

Advantages of Probation. (16 pages, 1909.) 

County Probation Officers. (12 pages, 1909. Latest revised 
edition, December, 1912.) 

Probation or Jail, (4 pages, 1909.) 

What Probation Does; The Story of John. (4 pages, 1909.) 

The Prosecution of Parents for the Delinquencies of Their 
Children. (Address by Frank E. Wade at the 36th National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 12 pages, 1909.) 

Probation. (Address by Edwin Mulready, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the Massachusetts State Probation Commission at the 
Conference of Probation Officers held by the New York State 
Probation Commission, Albany, November 16, 1909, 8 pages, 
1910.) 

The Possible Co-ordination of the Correctional Institutions of 
the State of New York. (Address by Dr. O. F. Lewis, Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the Prison Association of New York at 
the State Conference of Charities and Correction, Albany, No- 
vember 18, 1909, 17 pages.) 

Proceedings of the First Conference of City Magistrates held 
by the New York State Probation Commission, Albany, Decem- 
ber 10 and 11, 1909. (75 pages, 1910. Reprinted in Third 
Annual Report.) 

Recommendations of the State Probation Commission to the 
Judges of the Court of General Sessions of New York County. 
(10 pages, 1910. Reprinted in Fourth Annual Report.) 

Recommendations of the State Probation Commission Con- 
cerning a Juvenile Detention Home and a Woman Probation 
Officer in Syracuse. (11 pages. Reprinted in Fifth Annual 
Report.) 

The Treatment of Delinquents Before and After the Institu- 
tion. (Address by Arthur W. Towne, at the New York State 
Conference of Charities and Correction at Watertown, October 
19, 1911, 6 pages, 1911.) OtU of print. 

The Treatment of Yoaing Misdemeanants. (Address by 
Frank E. Wade, at the New York State Conference of Magis-' 
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trates, Albany, December 8, 1911, 8 pages. Keprinted in the 
1912 reports of the Prison Commission and of the Prison Asso- 
ciation.) 

Probation Eules of the City Court of Buffalo. (29 pages, 

1911. Reprinted in Fifth Annual Report) 

Probation Rules of the Children's Court of Buffalo. (17 pages, 

1912. Reprinted in Fifth Annual Report.) 

Probation in Cases of Children. (Address by Justice Mor- 
gan M. L. Ryan of the Children's Courts, New York City, before 
the Fourth Conference of the New York State Association of 
Magistrates. 7 pages, 1912. Reprinted in Sixth Annual Re- 
port) 

Probation Results in Syracuse. Extracts from a Report by 
the Secretary. (7 pages, 1912.) 

The Physical Basis for Irritability in Boys — The Beginning 
of Juvenile Delinquency, by Dr. John Adams CoUiver, Medical 
Probation Officer, Juvenile Court, Los Angeles, Cal. (12 pages, 
1913.) 

Adult Probation and Parole in New York State. (Address 
by Frank E. Wade, at the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, 10 pages, 1913.) 

Juvenile Probation. (Address by Arthur W. Towne at the 
Conference of the American Humane Association, Rochester, 
October 16, 1913, 7 pages, 1913.) 

Manual for Probation Officers in New York State. (258 
pages, 1913.) 
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